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Color for Your Home! 


Color for Your Wardrobe! 


Tintex Instantly Brightens All Fabrics— 
From Drapes to Dresses— 

From Lingerie to Linens— 
Quickly—Easily—Perfectly! 


Springtime calls for bright, fresh color in your 
wardrobe and in your home! Frocks, sweaters, 
stockings, slip-covers, bed-spreads, curtains... 
whatever needs color... 


Trust them to Tintex! 


With the utmost ease and in a mere matter of 
moments, Tintex will restore all the original color- 
brightness to faded fabrics or will give them new 
and different colors, if you wish! 


The Tintex Color Card at any drug or notion 
counter offers 35 colors from which to choose. Buy 
Tintex today and try it. You'll be delighted at the 
quick, easy and beautiful results! 


On Sale at Drug and Notion 
Counters Everywhere 
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Then the article or fabric 
=] can be redyed or tinted 
| with Tintex in any new 
shade to suit yourself— 
| either light or dark. 


Supposing you havea \y 
dark frock (or any other 
dark-colored article) and 
\. | are pining for a lighter 
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take outalltraceofcolor | 
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WHAT A FOOL SHE IS! 


F course you watch your weight! 

YOU don’t intend to sit in a cor- 
ner with an overstuffed figure, while 
some slender girl gets all the at- 
tention! 

But what about your face? What 
about your smzle? You aren’t going to 
have a beautiful, alluring smile for 
very long unless your teeth stay spar- 
kling white and sound! And your 
teeth aren’t going to stay white and 
sound unless you pay some attention 
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to those soft, sickly gums of yours! 

Practically every bit of food you eat 
is soft, cooked food—far too creamy 
to give your gums the stimulation 
they must have. Your gums have been 
getting lazier and weaker with every 
year. Now they tend to bleed. You 
have “‘pink tooth brush.” 

And “‘pink tooth brush’’ dulls the 
teeth. Moreover, it can lead to gingi- 
vitis, pyorrhea, Vincent’s disease and 
other serious gum troubles. It may 
even endanger the soundness of your 
teeth. 


Get a tube of Ipana. Do it today. 
First of all, it’s a fine tooth paste. And 
when you clean your teeth with it, 
put a little extra Ipana on your brush 
or fingertip and massage it right into 
your unhealthy gums. 

The ziratol, the toning agent in 
Ipana, with the daily massage, will 
firm your gums. It won't be long be- 
fore your teeth arewhiter and brighter, 
and your gums harder. You can forget 
“pink tooth brush.’’ And you'll be 
able to smile and still be alluringly 
beautiful! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-52 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


COPR. 1932, BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


Mecca Tooth Paste, Like a Good Dentist, Is Nevera Las 
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Is 29 an age to DREAD? 


Screen Stars know the Secret 
of keeping Youthful Charm 


WENTY- NINE — nearing 
thirty! Is that an age to 
dread? The screen stars say no! 


“T’m 29,” says Anita Stewart. 
“But I don’t dread my next 
birthday a bit. No woman needs 
to look old if she is willing to 
take sensible care of her skin. 
Since I discovered Lux Toilet 


“Lam 


Soap I never worry about my 
skin.” 


“I’m 29,” says Esther Ralston. 
“No one need fear birthdays. 
Women on the screen, of course, 
must keep their youthful charm. 
And a young-looking skin is ab- 
solutely necessary! For years I’ve 
used Lux Toilet Soap and I think 


my complexion is younger look- 
ing than ever.” 

Countless other lovely stars 
agree with these two favorites! 


g out of 10 Screen 
Stars use it 


Of Hollywood’s 694 important 
actresses, including all stars, 686 
use this fragrant soap, which is 
so beautifully white no other 
soap can rival it! It is the official 
soap in all the big film studios. 
You will want to try it. 


‘lam 29...” 


Anita Si tewart 


Esther Ralston 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, 193m 


ANITA STEWART, charming screen favorite, says: “From the 
day I discovered Lux Toilet Soap I’ve never worried about my 
skin. With this nice white soap I keep it smooth—so easily!” 


Lux ‘Toilet Soap _10% 
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Photograph by Russell Ball, 1931 
ESTHER RALSTON, the lovely star who owns Esther’s Beauty 


Salon in Hollywood. ‘‘A young-looking skin is absolutely neces- 
Sary,” she says. ‘““That’s why I’ve used Lux Toilet Soap for years.” 
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Are the old-time wicked 
women of the screen to come 
into popular favor again? 


HE vampire is coming back. 

Of course, in real life, there have always been 
vamps. Cleopatra, for instance, was far more 
deadly than even the Royal Northwest Mounties 

—she not only got her man, but got lots of them who 
belonged to somebody else. And plenty of modern 
Cleos are still with us. 

But in the movies there has been quite a lull in the 
vampire business. 

Now, however, a super-vampire is in the offing. 
Myrna Loy, the exotic girl with the jade-green eyes, 
has lately been signed to a long-term contract at 
M-G-M. And it’s a cinch that young Mr. Thalberg 
didn’t sign a girl like Myrna Loy to play Peter Pan 
roles. 

Ever since the eclipse of Theda Bara’s career there 
has been a great, gaping hole in the screen. She set 
the high-water mark in real, honest-to-God vamping. 
To be sure, we’ve had sirens galore since the days when 
Bara fluttered the veils in “Salome,” but they’ve been 
sophisticated and explainable—and merely sirens. 

Gold-digging baby blondes—too many of ’em. In- 
tellectual brunettes who “understood” men. “It” girls 
with their handbags full of tricks and their bodies full 
of perpetual motion. Tabloid vamps. Flappers having 
their fling. Even crooning ladies who did their luring 
to the strains of Boop-boop-a-doop and O-de-dough-ee- 
o-day. 

But the real, black-magic vampire, the one Mr. Kip- 
ling wrote about when he said: 

“A fool there was, and he made his prayer 

To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair; 

We called her the woman who did not care 

But the fool he called her his lady fair, 

Even as you and I.” 
—has been conspicuous by her absence since Theda 
Bara left the screen. 

Since then, we’ve been given a post-graduate course 


in sex appeal whether we liked it or not. It’s been 
psycho-analyzed, columnized, exhibitionized and ex- 
ploited until there isn’t a trick left in any woman’s 
repertoire for us to find out for ourselves. They even 
have college courses nowadays in how to snare your 
man; it’s become as much a science as salesmanship, 
advertising or showmanship, and includes all three. 
With most of the modern sirens, you can see the 
wheels go ’round and know just how the motor works. 


Bul Cleopatra didn’t work in any such unimagina- 
tive way, and neither did Theda Bara. Nor does 
Myrna Loy. 

It’s instinct and not practice, with any super-vamp. 
She doesn’t make any effort to analyze and understand 
any particular man; she doesn’t ask what his golf score 
is; she doesn’t play on his weak points—she doesn’t 
have to. That’s all amateur stuff. But there she is: 
strange, remote, imbued with some nameless witchcraft 
before which no man can call his soul his own. She 
plays her sex-game as a fundamental, inexplicable, 
magical attraction. Something hypnotic, something 
which the scientists call “biological,” but which no man 
can actually classify. Down through the ages, ever 
since history began, an occasional woman has possessed 
that fatal power and it has always wrought all sorts of 
havoe, disaster and drama—and, incidentally, made 
more history. 

Myrna Loy has just that sort of personality on the 
screen. Anybody who saw her in “Sky Line” and “The 
Connecticut Yankee” knows that. Mr. Thalberg did— 
and Mr. Thalberg signed her 
on the strength of it. And now 
that she is signed, he is far too 
smart to submerge such a per- 
sonality. Much of his success 
has been gained through de- 
veloping unique personalities; 
look at Garbo, Shearer, Craw- 
ford, Dressler and the rest. 

Then, Myrna Loy showed 
both her ability and versatility 


as an actress in “Trans- 
Atlantic.” Previously a 
“heavy,” She won and held in- 


stant sympathy in a “straight” 
(Please turn to page 118) 


Drawing by 
Vince Callahan 
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She Learned Abour Washday From Wim —— sy Aoghe 


IT'S PROBABLY THE 


1 DROPPED IN TO SEE YOU 

ABOUT THE WASHER YOU 

SOLD ME. 1CAN'T SEEM 

TO GET MY CLOTHES 
WHITE 

bo ENOUGH 

<2 24" es 

Cre 


Dp 


GREEN. WHAT KIND 
ARE YOU_USING 9 


\ 


1 WAS TOLD TO USE 
RINSO (N MY WASHER. 


\'M SURE YOU 
WILL. I'VE USED 


—ITs 


WONDERFUL! 


WHATS THIS—A NEW 


SHIRT ? IT'S SO WHITE 
IT LOOKS NEW 


THATS AN OLD SHIRT, 
DAN. THE REASON 
IT LOOKS SO WHITE 
IS BECAUSE | 
WASHED (T IN 
RINSO TODAY 
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SOAP YOU USE, MRS. 


LL SAY IT DOES. 
TRY RINSO NEXT TIME. 

THE SUDS ARE RICHER, 
MORE LASTING, AND THE 
WASH COMES OUT WHITE 


DOES THE SOAP 
ACTUALLY MAKE SO 
MUCH DIFFERENCE? 


YOU WERE RIGHT, MR. WALLACE. 

RINSO IS WONDERFUL! IT 
MAKES THE THICKEST SUDS 
1EVER SAW AND GETS 
THE CLOTHES SNOWY 


“Use Rinso!”’ say makers of 


these 40 famous washers 


ABC Conlon 
American Beauty Decker 
Apex Dexter 
Automatic Edenette 
Barton Fairday Meadows Universal 
Bee-Vac Faultless One Minute Voss 

Blackstone Fedelco Prima Whirldry 

Boss Gainaday 1900 Whirlpool 
Cinderella Haag Woodrow 
Coffield Horton 


Laundryette Speed Queen 
Laundry Queen Sunnysuds 
Lincoln Thor 
Magnetic Triplex 


Princess 
Rotarex 
Savage 


Great for tub washing, too 
Rinso soaks out dirt — saves scrubbing, 
boiling. Clothes come whiter. Cup for 
cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even in | 
hardest water.Getthe BIG handy package. /# 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. : 


Greta Garbo 


Hurrell 


Ramon Novarro 


The MOST ELIGIBLE COUPLE 
Will NEVER Marry 


by REGINA CANNON 


2 RETA GARBO is my ideal woman, but I shall 
never marry.” 
This was Ramon Novarro’s somewhat start- 
ling statement regarding the two subjects con- 
cerning him in which his fans are most vitally inter- 
ested—women and matrimony. For, with Richard Dix 
safely launched on the matrimonial high seas, Ramon 
finds himself unanimously elected Hollywood’s most 
eligible bachelor. 

Since the casting of “Mata Hari,’ rumors have 
seeped through the tightly guarded Garbo set to the 
effect that Novarro has fallen deeply in love with the 
Swedish star. 

To back up their assertions, those claiming to know 
cited the fact that, though Ramon is a star in his own 
right, he was perfectly content to take second billing 
in this production, a concession seldom made by one 
who has fought every inch of the way to his place on 
the cinematic heights. Further, that he actually re- 
quested to be considered for the role he ultimately 
played, and finally that he spent every available moment 
during production in Greta’s decidedly exclusive com- 
pany. 

“Perhaps Ramon admires her 
work and his interest is not per- 
sonal, after all,” we suggested. 

To which our informant retorted 
such a withering and disgusted 
“Oh, Yeah?” that we decided to, as 
Jimmy Durante would say, “ups to 
Novarro” and ask him. 

This procedure, aS you may sus- 
pect, required a certain temerity if 
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RAMON NOVARRO, 
in a startlingly frank in- 
terview, tells why Greta 
Garbo and he have no 
right to marry. 


not a little good old-fashioned brass, but we gritted our 
teeth dutifully and breathlessly hurled, ““What’s all this 
talk about your being in love with the Garbo, Ramon?” 

And poor defenseless Novarro, taken completely un- 
awares, couldn’t hedge if he wanted to. 


“@NRETA GARBO is marvelous,’ he declared. “No 

other woman has ever impressed me so much; not 
even poor beautiful Barbara La Marr. Greta is every- 
thing that man desires. She has beauty, lure, mystery 
and an aloofness that only men understand, for it is 
a quality which is usually to be found only in men. 

“Tt is not a coldness either, for she has emotion and 
fire, else she could not be the greatest artist the screen 
has ever known. But Greta keeps her emotions re- 
pressed and the audience somehow knows that she is, 
with difficulty, holding back something greater than 
she is giving.” 

Ramon’s eyes were aglow with love and admiration 
for his ideal as he sang her praises in the enthusiastic 
vocabulary of the Latin and we, who had come prepared 
to cagily though painlessly extract a word from him 
now and then about Garbo, sat a 
little dazed by his rhapsodizing. 

“Yes,” he reminisced, “Greta has 
everything. A sense of fairness 
and perfect companionship. And 
those are the things a man looks 
for in the woman he marries. Those 
are the qualities that endure. This 
red-hot romance business doesn’t | 
last. It is often over before the | 

(Please turn to page 112) 
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The magic symbol of 
great achievement 
1927 The BIG PARADE 

oom 1928 BEN HUR 
1929 BROADWAY MELODY 


1930 The BIG HOUSE 


And in 1932 = 1034 TRADER HORN 
the eyes of the world are again on 


2k 


FOR THE SUPREME THRILL OF 
THE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 


giant romance } | 

‘\of our times 

based on the 

SENSATIONAL 
NOVEL , 

by UPTON | 


SINCLAIR) Bo) with Walter HUSTON 


He dared to tell the |) * ae Dorothy JORDAN e Lewis STONE — 


truth — sensationally, 


dramatically—in one 


of the greatest stories \ ; Neil HAMILTON ® Myrna LOY e Wallace FORD 
ever written for the 


American Serco Ww John MILJAN e Virginia BRUCE 
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PARDON 


--- BUT HAVE 
YOU HEARD? 


ME 


by CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 


rounds constantly with Leslie Fenton, that tal- 
ented young man from across the seas, I don’t 
personally believe they’ll ever mate. 

Loretta has had enough of marriage for quite a 
while. She’s too sensible to try again without a great 
deal of consideration. 

Besides, Fenton is really a jack-of-all-trades and a 
specialist at none. He is equally as talented a young 
author as he is a character actor. He has no desire to 
settle in any one place yet a while. All of life is ahead; 
and there is so much to see in this old world yet. Be 
friends, of course; but never marry a friend. 


“Ties lovely Loretta Young has been going the 


— teaming up of Ronald 
Colman and Dick Bar- 
thelmess had been expected 
for some time. Ronald is 
one of those very high- 
principled young men who 
love once or twice deeply in 
life and spend the rest of 
their time musing about it. 
Friendship is to him vastly 
more important a thing than 
love. Vastly more lasting, 
too, perhaps. 

Dick’s second marriage 
seems to have fared well. 
Jessica is an interesting 
person. Her reactions to 
life are strangely perfect. 
What she has been able to 
do for Dick has been un- 
fathomable. He is at home 
and on the set a real person once more. 

To Ronald’s rather lonesome life Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
have been abie to bring some of the many things he 
craves. Therefore when Ronald insisted that Dick ac- 
company him in the Orient te 
see the fighting, they went as 
on a lark instead of a grim 
and rather serious adventure. 
And when Ronald was picked 
up by a Marine patrol in 
Shanghai the other evening 
this was real stuff and not a 
publicity agent’s story. Ron- 
ald wanted to see things first 
hand. He did. 


AN into Billie Dove down 
at Palm Beach recently. 
If I were to believe press 
reports, I would have thought 
that Howard Hughes was his 
ghost or something. Funny 
how the columnist gossips 
must destroy public charac- 
ters in order to build them up 
again. 
Howard and Billie were rid- 
ing in a bicycle wicker chair 
when I espied them down near 


~ Photo by Wm. E. Thomas 
Helen Twelvetrees and 
Robert Montgomery are 
teaing and supping to- 
gether these days. 


One of the most enthusiastic 

of the followers of Hollywood's 

latest rage, polo, is the versa- 
tile Bob Montgomery. 
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The scion of a famous old 


American family, world 
traveler and author, jots 
down a few items about 


the movie industry and its 


¥ 


members. 
Photo by Tower 


the Everglades late one morning. It made me smile to 
think what columnists’ readers would have thought if 
they could have seen them at that very moment. 


OLLYWOOD’S gone nutty on polo. 

A little while ago Snowy Baker told me he ex- 
pected within a year to have the colony polo mad. 
Seems he’s been able to accomplish this in considerably 
less time than that. Out toward the beach from Los 
Angeles the colony has spent more than half a million 
dollars in equipping fields, and morning, noon and night 
you'll find them black with players. 

Too bad Tommy Hitchcock can’t be induced to do as 
Bobby Jones has done. The nation would then be able 
to enjoy in a big way this clean sport. 

With the Olympics coming to California so soon, it 
seems as if the whole southern portion of the state at 
any rate has gone sport mad. 


AN into Pola Negri supping late one evening re- 
cently in an after-the-theater rendezvous. Was not 
looking so well. Strange how fast the vamps go. Theda 
Bara, who is still one of the most charming women in 
Hollywood, dropped out almost overnight. 


pH WRIGLEY is making 
em shiver over on the Par- 
amount lot. 

With the death of his won- 
derful daddy came the reins 
of the Publix group to him. 
William Wrigley had _ for 
months been talking to Philip 
and telling him what he would 
do when he gained complete 
control. The schooling has been 
been most valuable to the young 
man. 

“There is nothing so impor- 
tant to life as romance,” said 
_the chewing-gum king just be- 
fore he died. 

Philip K. will remember 
those words a long, long time; 
and when the helm of the ship 
of state rests securely in his 
hands I’ll bet that Paramount 
will take a new lease on life 
through romantic channels. 


VERY Winter finds de- 

lightful Norma Talmadge 
on the sands at Palm Beach. 
She is one of the stars who has 
been able to build herself into 
that exclusive colony’s life. 


Photo by Hurrell 
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jem SAGNEY = 
BLONDELL 


with Speed demons with goggled eyes glued on oe 
ANN DVORAK glory eee Grinning at death... laughing at 12 of the world’s greatest race 
ERIC LINDEN love! ... Breaking necks to break records— drivers in the most thrilling 
GUY KIBBEE - action pictures ever shown! 
Sine by while the Crowd Roars—FOR BLOOD!...Never 
aloo atl cag —never—never has the screen shown such 
Dialogue by nerve-racking ACTION—lifted right off the 


Giesmon and Bright track of the world’s greatest speedway! It's 


hacks the thrill epic of all time—the talk of every 

Direction by F 2 = 
HOWARD Hawks OWN that’s seen it... Forty men risked 
of “Dawn Patrol” fame death to film it. Miss it at your own risk! 


THE HIT of the YEAR = FROM WARNER BROS. She fought for oe man— 


with every trick love knows! 
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An opening night in Hollywood. 


Aug Nie Cheeak, mighty hunter from the 
frozen wastes of the Arctic, gives his 
impressions of the capital of filmdom 


By TED LE BERTHON 


O Hollywood recently came Aug Nie Cheeak, a 
mighty Eskimo hunter, huge, brown, graceful. 

He came from the Arctic, from frozen immensity. 
From his igloo he saw only sky and snow. The only 
colors he saw, and then but a few times a year, were in 
that fiery heavenspread fan, the Aurora Borealis. The 
only sounds he heard were lonely, weird voices of winds. 
From the never-never lands 
north of Nome to Hollywood 
Boulevard is a tremendous leap. 
But one day Cheeak made it. He 
made it through the air with the 
aviator-explorer-director, Ewing 
Scott. It was Scott who had dis- 
covered Cheeak, a Kotzebue tribes- 
man, and had made him the star 


of “Manna,” a screen saga of the 
Eskimo tribes. 
After flying through several 


days and nights within the body 
of a mechanical bird called an air- 
plane, Cheeak arrived in the 
strange country of Hollywood. 
After giving him due time to 
observe this curious country, and 
the amazing ways of its inhabi- 
tants, I called on him for an inter- 
view at the office of Edward Small 
Productions. Great with laughter 
was Cheeak’s beautiful, heavily 
modeled, nut-brown face, as he 
shook hands bashfully. He seemed 
very happy that he was to be in- 
terviewed. His coarse black hair 
was bobbed. He wore a well- 
tailored Oxford gray suit with 
peak lapels, a solid yellow cravat 
that blended well with brown skin, 
and if I had not known who he 
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At the right: Aug Nie Cheeak. 


Kyatuk (left) and Aug Nie Cheeak 
in a scene from the picture" Manna," 
a screen saga of the Arctic. 


was I might have exclaimed: “Ah! 
Hollywood!” 

I asked him what he thought of Hollywood, and he 
grinned happily, great furnace fires of joy leaping in 
his dark, shining eyes. 

“Oh, I like it very much,” he finally spoke in a 
gentle, childishly precise voice, “I like the people, the 
flowers, the trees. I go many 
nights to the picture shows, and 
last night I saw a musical comedy, 
‘Topsy and Eva.’ The Duncan sis- 
ters—ah, I like them!” 

“How do you speak such good 
English?” I asked, baffled. 

“T went to a Quaker Missionary 
school at Kotzebue. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. Replogle.” 


Hiawatha gone 


HEN he told me of his amaz- 

ing discoveries in Hollywood. 
“People look sad and water comes 
from their eyes. Yes, it is called 
weeping, and no Eskimo ever does 
that. Also people’s faces look un- 
happy in Hollywood. They do not 
laugh like the Eskimo, who laughs 
oh yes!—a good part of the 
time.” 

“And what makes the Eskimo 
laugh so much?” J queried. 
“Because his belly is always full 

of food,” he laughed, shaking all 
over with joy as he contemplated 
the idea. ‘The Eskimo eats all the 
time. Sometimes he stops to rest, 
Here he eats only breakfast, 
lunch, dinner. And what he eats, © 
does not make his belly hot, so he 

(Please turn to page 100) 
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LEW AYRES 


BORIS KARLOFF 
MAE CLARKE 


“NIGHT 
WORLD” 


An appalling torrent of conflicting human emotions 


swept the highways of laughter, tears, romance 
and crime, in one single, hectic, never-to-be-for- 
gotten night. God! What a mess it made of life. 


Directed by Hobart Henley 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


Universal City, California Cart Laemmle 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President 
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What would you do if you had only 


48 Hours 
to LIVE? 


66 6 HERE are many men,’ said the doctor, ‘who 
have died within forty-eight hours after ex- 
hibiting symptoms not as serious as yours.’ 

“T was dazed. I had felt perfectly well until 
three days before. 

“As I was soon to go into strenuous training for a 
Tarzan picture, my trainer had become alarmed over 
things that I had considered of no importance, and 
had insisted that I see my physician at once. 

“T have told you what he said.” 

It was Neil Hamilton speaking. An appointment 
with Neil had been made, and he had come bus- 
tling into the office where I was to meet him. 

All smiles, he had said: “Have you anything to 
do this afternoon?” I said, “No, nothing but to 
interview Neil Hamilton.” 

“Well,” said Neil, looking a bit confused and 
a little shy, “I have a very special errand to do this 
afternoon, and I wonder if you would care to come 
with me. We could talk as we go.” 

A half hour later, after much conver- 
sation on the way downtown, as we 
alighted from the car, Neil said: ‘“T’ll 
bet I’m the first actor you 
ever went buying prayer 
books with.” 

Because that is just ex- 
actly what we did. 

We had to exchange a nice 
white leather-covered one 
for a sensible black one. 
Neil, in his exuberance, had 
(Please turn to page 81) 


Photos by 
Hurrell 


Neil Hamilton, M-G-M star, and his 
wife Elsa pose affectionately for the 
cameraman on the porch of their Holly- 
wood home. At the extreme left is a 
photo of Neil in evening clothes, taken 
during a recent picture. At the left, 
as he appears in street attire. 
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eed to be 


‘ 


This is one of the group of 
simple, effective exercises 
that do slim things to your 
waistline 


ON’T complain about your weight. 

Discipline it. Conquer it. Follow 
the schedule in ‘“‘Reducing the Right 
Way,’ and enjoy a new figure. A few 
exercises, persisted in for a reasonable 
length of time; a few simple diets 
followed honestly and faithfully morn- 
ing and night—and off they go, those 
unfashionable extra pounds. No mys- 
tery. No miracle. Just plain common 
sense—and you, too, can wear the new 
fashions, confident that those smart 
frocks and coats which emphasize the 
waistline are really right for you, really 
becoming to you. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK TODAY! 


It tells the way to keep slim and keep good-natured while you 


are doing it. Just ten cents, plus three cents postage and you 


can look as slim as you’d like to look. Fifteen cents in Canada, 


plus three cents postage, and we'll send the book to you. 


TOWER BOOKS, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Bat 2. YOU don’t 


OVERWEIGHT’! 


Photo by Otto Dyar % Photo by Otto Dyar 


Arthur Pierson was discovered by a 4 Randolph Scott, six feet two and 
; Paramount scout in a Denver stock 3 athletic, is very much the Gary 
company. You saw him in “No One : Cooper type. He was in “The Broken 

Man,” and in “This Is the Night” 4 Wing” and “The Miracle Man” 


Photo by Hurrell Photo by Freulich 


Photo by Hal Phyfe 
Cecelia Parker was signed by Fox Virginia Eruce had a small part Tala Birell, born in Vienna, studied 
Bitoni eacaywork mdlex tral parte: in “The Love Parade” and de- 4 to be a farmer, but the stage attrac- 
Her first important role was in “The cided she liked picture work. : ted her. She has been signed for 
You will next see her in “Sky ¥ “Mountains of Flame” by Universal 


Rainbow Trail,” with George O’Brien 
Bride” and ““The Wet Parade” 
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Photo by Ferenc 


Bette Davis came to the screen 
after a Broadway career. She plays 
small roles in “The Man Who 
Played God” and “‘So Big,” both 
Warner’s-First National 


Photo by Ernest A. Bachrach 
Rochelle Hudson’s first screen ap- 
pearance was in “Laugh and Get 
Rich.” More recently she has had 
parts in “Fanny Foley Herself” and 
“Are These Our Children!” 
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Photo by Hurrell 


Mary Carlysle drifted from small 

bits on the stage to extra parts in 

the movies. Her latest picture is 
“Now’s the Time ” 


Photo by Otto Dyar 


Cary Grant has played in stock, 
vaudeville, and musicals. Para- 
mount has signed him for Che- 
valier’s next: “Love Me Tonight’ 


Photo by Ferene 


George Brent, of Dublin, Ireland, 
has appeared on the Irish and the 
American stage. He has been given 
the male Jead in Constance Ben- 
nett’s picture ‘‘The Dangerous Set’’ 


Tom Brown has been on and off the 
stage since early youth and has had 
tadio experience. His next pictures 
include ‘‘The Ferguson Case” and 


“Tnformation Kid” 
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THE SWEETHEARTS BEYOND COMPARE! 


Supreme stars in the realm of romance, ruling by 
right of the joy they bring you, are now destined to 
triumph once more in a picture aglow with youth. 


JANET | 


GAYNOR 


CHARLES 


FARRELL 


" Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm 


Directed by ALFRED SANTELL 


From the play by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 
Screen Play by S. N. BEHRMAN and SONYA LEVIEN 
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The 
New Movie 
Magazine’s 

GALLERY 


of FAMOUS 
FILM FOLK 


Photograph by Preston Duncan 


OTHER NEW MOVIE GALLERY PORTRAITS APPEAR ON PAGES 22, 29, 36, 37 AND 42 
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Tower Studios 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA KROPOTKIN 


‘Descended from the world’s oldest royal 
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line, daughter of Prince Peter Kropotkin, 
world-famous scientist, and herself inter- 
nationally noted as alinguist,explorer and 
authority on dress and manners. The Prin- 
cess was banished by the Soviet because 


she does not approve the Soviet regime. 


By THE PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA KROPOTKIN 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
Bad 


Manners 


CLEVER French woman was asked to 
give her opinion of another lady. “Oh, 
yes, I know her quite well,’ said the 
clever one. “I am told she is charming.” 

Do you get the neat snub? Not, “Yes, I know 
her. She’s awful,” as cruder women might put 
it—yet the disapproval made perfectly clear, 
though conveyed in a manner more graceful, 
more indirect—and more cutting. 

Such well-bred repartee is a refinement of 
taste which the screen has yet to achieve. 

I often wonder why it is that in matters of 
taste and good manners the otherwise highly 
developed medium of the screen remains so im- 
mature. Perhaps “immature” is too kind a word. 

It is hard to shock any newspaper woman. It 
is very hard to shock one who has also had the © 
experience of living through the unconventionali- 
ties of a revolution, as I did in Russia. 

But the movies shock me again and again. 
When they don’t shock me they make me laugh— 
out of turn—and from the director’s point of 
view that reaction on the part of a picture fan 
must be just as deplorable. 

In self-defense I want to add that I am not, 
however, one of those jeer-at-everything people. 
Far from it. Whenever a film story calls for 
pathos I weep buckets of real tears, and am not 
a bit ashamed of my sentimentality. 

Sob scenes do not annoy me. These may not 
be artistic or realistic, but they are rarely shock- 
ing. Humorous episodes or scenes that are 
“fraught with meaning” are the ones most like- 
ly to shock. 

Two, which scandalized me, come to my mind: 

First, a bathroom scene in “The Prodigal,” 
with Lawrence Tibbett as the nude beauty, and 
his mother (played by Emma Dunn) as bath- 
room attendant. 

When the son splashes bath water over his 
mother—supposedly a refined Southern lady— 
the horseplay becomes grotesque and in the worst 
possible taste. Mama runs around handing un- 
derclothes to him. True, she does not go into the 
bathroom, nor would it be very terrible if she 
did so in real life. But as shown on the screen, 
with the splashing roughhouse, the incident is 
not pretty. It is downright vulgar. I believe it 


was meant to be vulgar, meant to appeal to vul- 


gar minds. 

This is the sort of thing which causes so many 
people to call the screen a “bad influence.” 

A very much worse infringement occurs in the 
picture, “Cimarron.” 
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POOKR-COO GOSSIP 


Scrambled by the famous humorist—TED COOK 


i 


UR contest for the worst verse in praise of a 
movie star is, we fear, a great success. We in- 
tend to continue this competition despite all 
opposition from the Postman’s Brotherhood. 


The prize will be a likeness of the winner’s 


favorite actor or actress, modeled in Camembert. A 
> Dust: 

Here is the verse submitted by Wincie Winterbottom, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa—one of the best examples re- 
ceived thus far: 


America loves you, Mis- 
ter Clark Gable, 

And I, for one, would 
like to be able 

To run my fingers 
through your black 
locks, 

Do all your mending 
and wash all your 
socks. 


= * * 


Another palpitating 
minnesinger is Miss 
Phoebie Eberhardt, of 
Quincy, Illinois, who 
hands down to posterity 
the following lilt: 


Maurice Chevalier, 
please let me say 
From greasy - haired 

heroes you’ve lured 
me away— 
You are just forty, and 


Connie Bennett, talented I'm forty-two, 
I know you’d like me 


RKO star, is the subject and I think I’d like 
of one of the cook-coo you. 
poems this month. * * * 


Just one more verse, 
before we take up the collection. This one comes 
from J. Hamilear Tidder, of Marblehead, Mass.: 


Constance Bennett, nice and naughty, 
You’re so frail, so proud and haughty— 
I am just an earnest plumber, 

Some are smarter, some are dumber, 
If the Marquis proves to be 

A washout you can then have me! 


The prize will be a likeness modeled in Camembert. 
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(pees eager ears have heard thrice told tales of 
Hollywood for eleven years, come September—eleven 
years, man and boy. 

And if you and you and you ever come hop-scotching 
to the Fillum Capital, and gain entrance to the chicken- 
wire and stucco palaces of the celluloid celebrities, you’ll 
hear the same stories. Over and over and ovah. 

They are the stories mothers, dripping mascara, tell 
their violet-eyed babes. The lore of Hollywood. 

For example, there’s the story of the Naughty mans. 
If you grown-up kiddies will pay strict attention we will 
retell it, just as we heard it from Ray Coffin of the 
Roach lot, after colliding in the doorway of the loan 
library the other day: 

A director returned 
home sooner than ex- 
pected from location. He 
was disturbed to recog- 
nize an orchid roadster 
parked in front of -his 
Beverly Hills abode. He 
inspected the ownership 
certificate on the steering 
wheel. His suspicions 
were confirmed. The car 
belonged to an actor who 
had a way with women. 
His own way. The irate 
director boiled over as he 
glanced toward his wife’s 
boudoir window where a 
dim light glowed. 


Stroking his. receding 
chin, the great director 
tiptoed into the house. In 


-a moment he cautiously 


returned to the visitor’s 
car, laden with his wife’s 
sable coat, a small Bok- 


Dick Barthelmess has gone 
to Shanghai to watch the 
Sino-Japanese fireworks. 
He was accompanied by 


his wife, and his friend 
Ronald Colman. 


hara rug, and this and 
that. He dumped the 
things into the visitor’s car. 
drug store and phoned the police. 
‘is burglarizing the house at. . 
his own address. 

Police arrived just as the handsome Casanova was 
preparing to drive away. They stopped him, searched 
the car, found the loot, while the husband watched from 
the shadows. The wife,called down by the commotion, 
was questioned. 

“Know this man?” asked the police, pointing to her 
fleeing lover. 


Then he hurried to a 
“Somebody,” he said, 
.’ And he gave 


She was about to answer as her husband 
stepped into view. The wife glanced swiftly 
at her husband, then replied to the police: 

“T never saw him in my life.” 


* * * 


WHO CARES? DEPARTMENT 


Billie Dove paid 20,000 bucks for her new 
chinchilla coat. 

Director Eddie Sutherland (and whatever 
became of his wife-before-last, Louise 
Brooks?) joined Fairbanks in Tahiti. An- 
other travel film. 

Herman Mankiewicz, Paramount writer, 
who seldom refuses and never wins a bet, 
picked China to win at Shanghai. 

German producers hired a mob to give the 
bird to Marlene Dietrich at the first Berlin 
showing of “Dishonored.” 

(Please turn to page 84) 
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Eugene Robert Richee 


Elsie Janis, star of the stage and screen, and 
author of the article below. 


Elsie Janis tells—in her own 
way—how she first met the 
future screen star, and some | 
high lights of his varied and 


interesting career 


HENEVER I run out of adjectives I fall 

back on my Ete. It is not as painful as 

it sounds and it permits me to save the 

superlatives for that mentally cloudy 
day when I am writing about some personality 
who needs them! Maurice Chevalier could be 
described in one word, “complex!” but his pro- 
ducers, directors, authors, press agents and ap- 
parently even Maurice himself prefer the word 
“obvious” — obviously gay, witty, charming, 
happy, and possessing a smile that is as ever 
present in his photographs as his “Etcetra” is in 
real life! 

Shortly after this article is published you will 
probably read that I had a very impressive fu- 
neral and if you are interested enough to inquire 
the reason for my sudden exit from this “Plati- 
tudinous Plane” you will be told that I had the 
temerity to suggest that a God had toe nails! 
Nevertheless, as one who “knew him when” and 
loves him now, I say that. Maurice Chevalier does 
not smile all the time, that he is moody, often 
morose, and that he gets depressed just like us 
ordinary mortals. Furthermore he couldn’t ex- 
plain why this is so if he would. There! Go 
ahead press agents, do your worst—I’ve been 
shot at by Big Guns! Personally I can imagine 
nothing more boring than a man who did smile 
all the time, unless it might be a woman who did. 

We all love the Chevalier of the stage and 
screen., He is probably the most fascinating 


Otto Dyar 


Maurice of the engaging smile, poses in a typical 
Chevalier manner. He is one of the few men to 
wear a straw sailor with a tux and get away with it. 
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Maurice was about fourteen when this photo (above 
on the right) was taken. On the left is a shot taken 
while he was in a German prison camp. 


HOW | “Di 


CHEVAL 


and attractive personality of the day, but the other 
Chevalier, the one who sits back with a “What the devil 
is it all about” expression in his somewhat sad violet 
eyes, adds that Etc. which makes him quite the most 
interesting man I have ever known, and I have been 
around a bit! When I see him today, looking very 
much the same as. he did in 1914, I realize that there 
would have to be two of him to “carry on.” The sad 
Chevalier is the dynamo, he charges the batteries that 
furnish the undisputed electricity which flashes 
Beau. the world whenever the “gay one” turns 
it on! 


HAT same eventful 1914 stands out forme as ~ |” 

high as the Empire State Building sticks up. 
In a few short months I had three great experi- — 
ences: I made my début in London; I subse- 
quently became an infinitesimal bit of a World 
War, and I saw Chevalier for the first time. 
Just before we started rehearsals for The Pass- 
ing Show, which was to open at the Palace 
Theatre in April, Mother and I did our usual 
annual ten days in Paris, clothes every day and 
shows every night. 

In a very stuffy little theatre, watching an 
equally “dirty” little revue, we sat trying to look 
as if we understood all the risque sketches and 
songs. If Mother had understood them we 
wouldn’t have sat long, but the audience gobbled 
every morsel of well salted wit. A long gangling Elsie 
young comedian was obviously their special pet. 
He wore a suit that was much too small. From 
the sleeves of the coat dangled the expressive h 
hands which today hold half the world in their the 


palms. His thin legs formed an exaggerated who " 


in the cos- 
tume in which 


Above is a family group consisting of Maurice, his mother, 
and his wife, Yvonne Vallée. The mother, to whom | 
were both devoted, has since died. 


oe 
iscovered 


| FE R - by ELSIE JANIS 


and the justly famous lower lip was non-existent. It 
was made up for a button hole. His French was of the 
machine-gun variety, and between Mother saying 
“What did he say?” and trying to expurgate as I trans- 
lated what I could catch, I didn’t have much time to 
laugh. I did definitely feel that same electrical some- 
thing through the disguise. c 

Being a bit bored by smoke, garlic and the beards 


which were still de rigueur in France at the time,I was. 
9 about to put onthe befeathered lid when the 
= 


finale started. Standing about two from the 
center of the stage in a white flannel suit, look- 
ing like a cross between Douglas Fairbanks and 
ps Georges Carpentier, the Beau of Boxers, was the 
same young man without his comic makeup. 
Reaching for the programme which I had thrown 
iS away I found and drew a circle around the name 
| which today draws circles around most of his 
- eontemporaries of the theatre. 


FEW months later, when after a successful 
debut in England I was signing contracts 
for Berlin, St. Petersburg and Paris, the most 
important clause in my French agreement was 
the one which stipulated that Maurice Chevalier 
should be my jeune premier (leading man). 
Monsieur Montcharmont, who was to produce 
“The Girl on the Film” for me, thought I was 
quite mad and didn’t hesitate to say so. 
Janis “Chevalier,” he said, “is very clever but he is 
a comedian.” 
“Never mind that!” I ee “He is tall 
and manly.” 
The only leading men I had seen in Paris came 
went about to my ear and sang soprano compared to 


boys 


bow. A false and elongated red nose hid the @cross’ re- my husky voice. We had quite a long discussion, 
aquiline and sensitive member we know now, member her. but I wanted Chevalier (Please turn to page 116) 
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anh ht 
MY LIFE TO LIVE OVE 


Through recklessness and impulsiveness Clara 
made many mistakes in Hollywood. And she 
gives her viewpoint with absolute frankness 


and understanding 


HIS was my first experience on a Pullman. I 

knew we were going to sleep on that train but 

where I couldn’t figure out. I searched every- 

where for a bed. My pride held me back in ask- 
ing such questions of my agent. I thought we were on 
the wrong train. Hours went by and still the mystery. 
We had dinner. And then, upon my return to my 
space, the porter asked if I cared to have my berth 
made up. 

I nodded dumbly and then watched him go through 
those deft motions which are known only to Pullman 
porters. 

He probably thought I was crazy as I sat and 
giggled in open amazement. 

I have purposely given the reader an insight into 
my childhood to show that, in answering the ques- 
tion: “What advice would you endeavor to give a 
girl who was trying to make good in Hollywood?” 
I can give my viewpoint with absolute frankness 
and understanding. 

I, too, had the dream. I, too, was ambitious and 
at the same time I was shy and super-sensitive. I 


£ 
y 


Above: Clara Bow and Victor Fleming. This photo was 

taken in 1926 just after Clara had announced her engage- 

ment to Director Fleming. At the right: Clara and 
husband, Rex Bell. 
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Cooper, 


At the left, above, Clara is shown with Ga 
to whom she was reported to be engaged. At the 
right, with Harry Richman. 


saw Hollywood as Utopia. I see Hollywood~now as it 
really is. I’ve tasted fame and wealth and love—true 
love—and I’ve also suffered heartbreak and 
disappointment as much as any individual 
in the motion picture world. Some scars 
I shall carry-on. my soul forever, despite 
the fact that I now am in a safe harbor of 
love. Through recklessness, thoughtless- 
ness and impulsiveness, I had made many 
mistakes. But I’ve profited by such errors 
and that is why I am attempting to assist 
‘those who will take the advice of one who 
knows. 

I do this in a spirit of appeciativeness. 
During my recent troubles, when broken in 
health and on the verge of despair, my 
many friends of the vast motion picture 
audience came to my assistance with 
countless messages of faith and good cheer. 
To them, I am profoundly grateful and this 
writing, in a small measure, is to let them 
know just how much I appreciate their 
feeling and thought. And, if I do make 
another motion picture, it will be to please 
to the best of my ability those fans and 
friends who at no time lost faith in me. 


Now then, my advice to a girl trying to 
make good in Hollywood. 

In the first place, don’t under any cir- 
cumstances ever come to Hollywood for 
motion picture work unless you have a 
contract, or definite assurance that you 
will be used in the making of screen plays. 

Secondly, don’t try pictures if you are 
unduly sensitive. The work is hard and 
in the thick of battle many things may be 
said on the spur of the moment which are 
not to be taken at face value. It is part 
of the game, but it will cause heartache unless one’s 
sensitiveness can be overcome. 

Thirdly, destroy the illusion from the start. Holly- 
wood is no fairyland. Success comes to those with 
talent and ability who are willing to face hard work, to 
make such sacrifices as are demanded. 

Take good advice and ignore bad, but be sure you are 
able to differentiate between the two. 

Don’t let your feelings run away with your good 
judgment. 

When you realize you are wrong, admit it. 
you know you are right, FIGHT! 

Be yourself at any cost. 

And, above all, don’t be what is known in Hollywood 
as “a good sport”—that is, going against your better 
judgment for the sake of sparing someone’s feelings. 
It isn’t expected in any other line of work ard it should 
not be expected in motion pictures. 

But it is! : 


When 
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At the time this picture was taken, Clara was en- 
gaged to Donald Keith, in the center. Later she be- 


came engaged to Gilbert Roland, left of the group. 


Clara and Antonio Moreno in a scene from the pic- 
ture "It", which Elinor Glyn wrote especially for Clara. 


Aes my illusions about Hollywood were quickly dis- 
pelled. Here was no Paradise. Here was a busy 
little community devoted, for the most part, to the 
manufacture of motion pictures, a business which 
ranked near the top among the country’s’greatest in- 
dustries. Big business: here were no princes or 
princesses. Charming men and women, yes; and many 
who were not so charming. 

My trip across the country had not been a happy one. 
After the first night, the balance of the trip was made 
in tears. I was homesick, terribly so. My father had 
been unable to leave Brooklyn and I missed both him 
and my mother. Settled-in a tiny Hollywood apart- 
ment with some friends, the agony grew worse. At 
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the studio they were considerate but not impressed. 
Mr. Schulberg was kind but he was also busy with his 
screen interests. I had nothing to do but think and that 
became a bore after a while. 

Then came news that I was to go to work after all. 
Mr. Schulberg could not use me in any of his produc- 
tions at the time but there was nothing to prohibit him 
from “farming me out” to other producers for small 
roles. This he did and for many months I seemed to 
run from one studio to another. 

Looking. over my records I find that I played in 
twenty-seven productions in not so many months. But, 
as time went on, I was getting no place. Always the 
instructions were the same: 

“Clara, X Blank wants you for a ‘bit’ in their pic- 
ture which starts Thursday. Run over and find out 
about wardrobe, will you?”’ 


LWAYS a “bit.” If this was Hollywood I wanted 
no more of it. This thought I included in my 
letters to my father, finally threatening to throw over 
the whole business and return home. Worried at my 
unhappiness, he heeded my plea, sold his business and 
arrived in Hollywood to make his home with me. We 
took a small bungalow in the hills and, under his com- 
forting and advice, the world began to look brighter. 
Romance had touched lightly upon me up to this 
time. Of course, I met many nice boys and went to 
dances and to the theatre with them just as any other 
girl would do. But even the 
intimation of love was far 
from my thoughts. I had a 
career to think of. 

Gradually, I became better 
known. Occasionally my name 
would creep into the billing 
on pictures and executives of 
the various studios were nod- 
ding now and then when I ran 
across them on the lot. I was 
getting somewhere. 

It was at this time that I 
‘zot my first taste of what is 
known as adverse publicity. 
What made a tremendous im- 
pression on me was the fact 
that I was entirely innocent— 
a victim of circumstances. 

I had been invited to attend 
a party at the Ambassador 
hotel and included in the 
guests was a young man by 
the name of Robert Savage. 
We had a pleasant evening 
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Eddie Cantor, musical 
comedy and screen star, 
and Clara in one of the 
scenes from “Kid Boots." 


and I saw him several times later. Imagine my con- 
sternation when, one morning, I picked up a newspaper 
and found that Mr. Savage had slashed his wrists after 
writing some verses which purported to have been di- 


‘rected toward me. 


That was my first realization that my name meant 
something; that Clara Bow was news in the eyes of 
the public, something which I have realized to a much 
greater extent during subsequent years, many times to 
my great humiliation and regret. 

That is something every girl who goes into motion 
pictures must learn. If you do make a success of your 
work, your name is of public interest and where a girl 
in non-professional may be allowed certain liberties, 
a screen player is allowed none without attendant 
publicity. 


I WAS making headway and more money and, as I 
look back on it now, I believe I must have been quite 
happy. At this time Mr. Schulberg moved over to 
what was then Paramount-Famous-Lasky—now Para- 
mount Publix Corporation— (Please turn to page 86) 


Eugene Robert Richee * 


William Austin and Clara Bow in a scene from 


"Red Hair." 


‘Clara appeared with Clive Brook in the picture, . 
"Hula" in 1927. 
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Photograph by Richee 


Born of theatrical people and bred in New York, it was CHESTER MORRIS 
only natural that Chester Morris should turn to the stage 
at the age of sixteen. Paramount has signed him to a 
long-term contract and you will see him in a talkie version 
of "The Miracle Man." 
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MERCHANDISING 


a6 EEING,” states a proverb 
with that irritating cock- 
sureness so typical of 
axioms, “is believing.”’ 
“Beauty,” declares another, “is in 
the eye of the beholder.” Both 
go wrong in Hollywood. 

Beauty in the screen world is 
in the eye-of the camera. It may 
not actually exist at all; that 
charming creature who has quick- 
ened your pulses in so many pic- 
tures, you might pass without a 
second look if you encountered 
her when she was off parade. But, 
once the camera has caught that special 
quality which fits the screen and presented it 
to the shrewd judgment of the studio gods 
as a profitable article of commerce, it must 
be put over to the public by methods as 
painstakingly contrived as the carving of a 
statue or the construction of a dressmaker’s 
mannequin. Who ever heard of a plain star? 

It might be supposed that in an art which 
is ninety-nine per cent visual, the impres- 
sion made on the eye would be enough. But 
seeing is far from believing for the seventy- 
five million pairs of eyes of the movie public. 
The owners of those eyes must be assured 
not once but repeatedly that their favorite is 
all they would wish her to be in beauty, 
charm, and personality. The establishment 
in the American mind of a screen star is one 
of the most laborious, difficult, and uncer- 
tain departments of a business which is, it- 
self, more uncertain than any other known 


Clara Bow was built into national fame by 
Paramount as the personification of "it." Every 
bit of advertising copy played up this angle. 


When M-G-M realized what a stellar attraction they 
had in Greta Garbo, plans were immediately put into 
effect for her glorification. She became the much 


WARNER 
famous author of ‘Flaming 
Youth,” “Forbidden Fruit,’ 
“Men In Her Life,’’ 
Women Want,” 
successful movies, tells you of 
the millions that producers 
gamble on personalities 


> 


sought after, and unapproachable, type of star. 
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FABIAN, 


“What 
and other 


form of enterprise, except per- 
haps crap-shooting—another 
prevalent Hollywood industry. 

Never shall I forget the shock, 
on my first professional visit, oc- 
casioned by the sight of a girl 
less famous then than since, as 
she crossed the elaborate little 
park enclosure, of one of the prin- 
cipal studios. 

“What rubberneck wagon 
dropped that awful little brat?” I 
cautiously asked the supervisor 
who was with me. 

“Awful? Brat?” He stared at 
me in dazed surprise. “Don’t you.know who 
that is? She’s going to be the biggest thing 
on the screen one of these days.” : 

“You’ve got to prove it to me,” said I, 
blinking at the discolored hair, the brickish 
complexion, and the lustreless eyes of the 
prospect. 

For answer he seized me by the arm and 
pushed me through the door of a projection 
room. “‘Put on those last rushes,” he ordered. 

There floated across my charmed vision a 
presentment of young girlhood, dainty, trim, 
provocative, altogether delightful, and yet 
recognizable as the weird little figure which, 
in the flesh, had roused-my distaste. 

“That cameraman must be a genius,” was 
my comment. 

“Oh, no! You just happened to catch the 
aug before we’ve had time to sandpaper her 

own.” 


Soe years later I saw her give a most 
\Y charming performance in a picture of 
mine and later met her. She had become a 
masterpiece; all the earlier coarseness and 
raffishness eliminated. She was, externally 


Photo by Don English 


Marlene Dietrich was inducted from Germany by 

Paramount. The fans immediately started a Garbo- 

versus-Dietrich controversy, which Paramount made 
into good publicity and advertising copy. 
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Photo by John Miehle 


at least, what the studio wanted her to be for her pub- 
lic. It had cost money and taxed brains. But the re- 
wards ran well up into the millions. I realized then 
that the camera had discerned beauty and allure where 
my unpracticed eye was blind to it, and that the person- 
ality-building of an expert staff had done the rest. ~ 

Results are not always so happy. Some years later J 
was sent for to go to the coast and write a story for an 
ex-chorus girl whom her “discoverers” destined for a 
first-string star.. How they got that way I was never 
able to understand. She had nothing 
but a good “camera face,” a trick ex- 
pression of sad wistfulness, and a noi- 
some reputation which, a year or so 
before, had been smeared all over the 
front pages of the newspapers. Some 
erring genius of the staff had conceived 
the idea of capitalizing this by exploit- 
ing her as a repentant Magdalen, and 
story plots were needed ‘to fit the case. 
When I arrived, she was out of loca- 
tion, so I fell back upon what “shots” 
of her were available, deriving an im- 
pression which, if not very positive, 
was by no means unpleasing. At work 
on my story one morning I was inter- 
rupted (against studio orders) by an 
excited assistant supervisor pounding 
on my bolted door. 

“She’s here!” he announced. 
you want to meet her?” 

“T don’t know. Do 1?” 

“Take a look.” 

My office window gave on the court- 
yard. There stood a tall, really splen- 
did specimen of young womanhood be- 
side a luxurious car. She was far more 
beautiful than on the screen. As I ob- 


“Don’t 
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Colleen Moore was _prob- 
ably the first of the flapper 
types to win publicity. 


Janet Gaynor, above, sponsored by Fox, was de- 

veloped as a sweet ingénue type. Her pictures and 

her personality have aided in building her into one of 
the best loved of the stars. 


Mary Pickford, in her early pictures and later as an 

independent producer of her own pictures, constantly 

was held before the public as a portrayer of the 
Pollyanna type of rdles. 


served her with artistic appreciation, reflecting that it 
ought to be easy to write for so ornamental a person- 
age, she turned upon her chauffeur and proceeded to 
give him a bawling out in the manner and with the 
voice of an infuriated bob-cat. It was _all the more 
startling because the undeviating habit of most studios 
(believe it or not) is patience, self-control, and cour- 
tesy. 

“Do I want to meet her?” I inquired. a 

The assistant supervisor went away, looking pained, 
and I returned to my story. 

(Incidentally, it turned out a bad 
story. Realizing this, I resolutely di- 
vorced my mind from the star as a per- 
son and wrote a second story, which 
was promptly rejected because it did 
not “fit Miss X’s personality,’ and 
which, sold to and subsequently pro- 
duced by another company, turned out 
a successful picture. Just what sort of 
role would fit her personality I am 
unable to surmise, unless some day 
they film “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
in which case she would be unani- 
mously nominated by the whole studio 
staff for the part of Katherine, the 
Shrew.) 


ATER T had occasion to watch her— 
from a distance—during the shoot- 

ing of one of her pictures. No matter 
what she was doing, she exhaled an at- 
mosphere of cantankerousness, angry 
egotism, and ill will. By contrast I 
thought of other stars I had seen under 
stress of hard work (and it is hard 
work, make no mistake about that!) : 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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THE STARS TAKE TO TROUSERS 


CONSTANCE BENNETT : SARI MARITZA 


Radio Pictures photo 


These blue crépe pajamas become Connie, as you’ Formal dinner pajamas of wlue, too. Twilight blue 

may notice when you see her wear them in RKO taffeta this time, embossed with a motif worked in 

Pathé's "Lady With a Past." The jacket, which is re- silver thread. The trousers are hardly discernible as 

movable, is of pale blue lamé, and the full trousers such, and a tiny removable cape covers the shoulders 
are of a deeper shade of crépe. and the low décolletage. 


el 
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Pajamas for every occasion 
and every hour of the day 
are the current favorites in 
Hollywood—on the beach, 
in the studios, and at the 


swankiest evening parties. 


AYBE it wasn’t a movie actress who 
first appeared at a formal dinner party 
in a gown that turned out on closer 
scrutiny not to be a gown at all but an 

elegant pair of pajamas. It most certainly was, 
however, the streamlined Hollywood dieters that 
turned a daring innovation into a commonly 
accepted fashion. 

Hollywood’s gone even farther than that today 
and found a place for the trousered mode on 
every occasion and for almost any activity. 
Beach pajamas, of course; lounging pajamas, 
certainly; formal pajamas, why not? And then 
there are sports pajamas, strolling pajamas, play 
pajamas, studio pajamas—almost any variety ex- 
cept the original sleeping pajamas. 

Saunter down Hollywood boulevards today and 
you'll find the town citizens have taken up the 
mode—girls wear them to work, housewives on 
shopping tours. Well, so does Joan Bennett. 
Her blue sports satin culottes fit into the Malibu 
Beach scene perfectly and yet won’t cause a stir 
on the streets, and make a convenient outfit to 
use when going to and from the studio. 

Loretta Young takes to white pique and takes 
’em right along with her into the studio. Day- 
time pajamas, hers are, with extra full trousers 
and tiny buttons down the front of the blouse 
and a bolero jacket. They’re charming on her— 
but then so is everything. 

Pajamas for Sari Maritza, however, mean 
something else again. The latest importation in 
foreign languor has found a pair that hardly 
deserve the plural. But they’re lovely. 

A soft, dull blue taffeta, embossed with silver, 


they trail to the floor in a wide, sweeping fash- ~ 


ion. For shoulder protection there is an ab- 
breviated cape, removable, if she wishes. Sari 
wears these for a formal evening. 

Sari’s outfit is indicative of later trends in the 
culotte mode for formal wear. It’s all a part of 
a guessing game to enliven the early, ice-break- 
ing part of the evening. As each feminine guest 
arrives, you chalk up your guess as to whether 
it’s skirts or pajamas. 

Connie Bennett’s ensemble isn’t quite’ so diffi- 
cult to identify. She’s going in for blue pajamas, 
same as Sister Joan, only hers are blue crépe, 


Black satin and gold brocade combine in the fa- 
vorite formal pajamas of Ruth Selwyn, the charm- 
ing young Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer actress who ap- 
pears with Marion Davies in "Polly of the Circus." 
The trousers and sleeveless bolero top are black; 
the girdle and lower part of the blouse, gold; and 
a gold brocade jacket completes the ensemble. 


Photo by Clarence Sinclair Bull—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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RUTH SELWYN 
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ei Elmer Fryer photo 


Ernest A. Bachrach photo 


A pajama suit for street and 
studio wear is shown at the left 
—the favorite outfit of Loretta 
Young, Warner Brothers-First 
Naticnal player. White piqué is 
used for the one-piece pajama, 
and the bolero jacket is made of 
the same material. 


Formal lounging pajamas of 
richly-draped blue velvet show 
off to their best advantage on 
Jill Esmond, young RKO-Radio 
Pictures player. The jacket con- 
sists mainly of voluminous sleeves 
fitted tightly at the wrists and 
snapping to bodice at either side. 


~ JILL ESMOND 


~ LORETTA YOUNG 


with a lighter blue lamé jacket and something unusual 
in the way of sleeves and a belt that ties in a knot. The 
jacket is removable if you wish; but generally you 
don’t because it’s really too handsome. 

Formal pajamas with a distinctly sophisticated air 


were chosen by Ruth Selwyn. Her gold brocaded jacket 
is of the really removable type because it conceals a 
bodice of gold cloth topping the shiny black satin trou- 
sers. The gold cloth is repeated in the girdle. 

And Jill Esmond lounges gracefully in deep blue 
velvet pajamas, distinguished by a jacket that is really 
an overblouse, snapping on at the sides. The romantic 
mood is captured in her voluminous sleeves that gather 
into a wide, tight wristband. The trousers flare softly 
into fulness. These are meant for lounging of the 
more formal type—when guests are in for dinner or on 
a Sunday evening. 

Pajamas for play and for sports are even more 
varied. It is in this field that Hollywood has distinctly 
led the way, evolving the Leila Hyams or football 
sweater type of ensemble and the theory that your 
sports pajama should be especially and particularly 


your own. They depend upon what your sport is. 
Leila is a jaunty figure in wool jersey, straight-lined 
pajamas when the breeze is cool, and when it’s warm 


‘she wears a black-and-white bath-towel material affair. 


The overblouse is white, hip length, high-necked and 
long-sleeved. The trousers are long and not particu- 
larly full. She wears a white, roll-your-own cap to 
match along with white tennis shoes. 

Cool, crisp shantung is chosen by Elissa Landi for 
strolling under the tropical foliage. The long, straight 
coat fastens at the neck and the tailored trousers gain 
their fulness through unpressed pleats at the knee. 

Rosalie Roy has concocted a pair of play pajamas that 
are really “overalls.” Navy blue crépe fashions the 
trousers and the bib, and cream wash satin is used for 
the blouse. 

It’s a gray day in Hollywood when some star doesn’t 
appear in a new pair of pajamas planned for a new 
occasion. They’ve worn them on almost every conceiv- 
able occasion already—the only miss that keeps them 
from being absolutely universal is that no one’s yet 
appeared at the court of St. James in them. 


PAJAMAS follow the clock ground in HOLLYWOOD’S FASHION PROGRAM 
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These pajamas were made for Leila 
Hyams, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ac- 
tress, and she for them. There's a 
roll-your-own cap to match the slip- 
over white bath-towel sweater com- 
bined with black trousers of the 
same material. A tie belt of black, 
and white tennis shoes complete 
the ensemble. 


For lounging out-of-doors on a 
warm summer day, Elissa Landi, 
Fox Films player, selects pajamas 
of nude shantung worn with a 
blouse of eggshell satin. The 
trousers are fitted and flare into 
fulness below the knee, making a 
cool and practical outfit. 


LEILA HYAMS 


Hurrell photo : 


ie : i 
a ae 2 


JOAN BENNETT 


| ROSALIE ROY 


Just for fun Rosalie Roy, Fox film 
player, selects something else in 
runabout pajamas. They are navy 
blue crépe “Overalls worn with a 
cream wash satin blouse. Miss Roy 
romps about the beach in these 
and tries out the latest step. 


Strolling along the seashore, you'll 
find Joan Bennett in these blue 
sports satin pajamas with white 
satin blouse and Eton jacket of 
blue. Her hat is a wide-brimmed 
Milan straw in blue and white. 
This costume is her favorite to 
wear to and from the studio. 


TROUSERED FASHIONS win out for SPORTS and STROLLING on the beach © 
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Photograph by Hal Phyfe 


Warner Baxter has held the favor of the film fans for over 
ten years with his consistently good performances. He was 
the winner of the 1929 Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences award for his splendid performance in "In 


Old Arizona."" "'Bachelors' Affairs" is his next release. 


WARNER BAXTER 
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Photograph by Hurrell 


Along in 1920 Norma Shearer left Montreal to come to NORMA SHEARER 

New York for a career in motion pictures. It didn't take 

Norma long to reach the top of the ladder of success— 

as we all know. She will next create the part of Nina 

Leeds in O'Neill's "Strange Interlude," in which Clark Gable 
will portray the doctor. 
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Concluding: POLA NEGRI’S daring LESSONS FROM LIFE 


WE LIVE BUT ONCE 


Cp eee is another type of love affair 
which is coming to be more and more 
openly prevalent in this country. Where- 
ever there is marriage for convenience, 
there is the Triangle. The wife, the 


and her past lover. It is a most 
amusing sight, for the onlooker. 
If she has forewarned her man, if she 


FTEN I have seen a woman in the 
presence of two men: her lover 


has told him that the other man 
was madly in love with her last 
month, or last year, or whenever it 
was, she is serene under the cir- 
cumstances. Her man is superior 
in the security of his position. He 
knows all about that other man 
. . . May even know what the 
other man said when he declared 
his hopeless love. And that is very 
self-satisfying information. It en- 
ables him to be extremely hospi- 
table to the other man. Nothing 
the other may say or can do, so long 
as he is not a cad, can avail. They 
are a happy trio. A little ironic, 
perhaps, but each perfectly eonfi- 
dent. 

If the lover knows too many de- 
tails about the past affairs . .. if 
he has been told that his woman 
was in love with the other man, 
how different the situation - is. 
Your lover then is on the qui vive 
every second, he is super-sensitive 
to every inflection of those other 
two voices and he is seeking every 
second to detect some slight ges- 
ture, an expression of the eye 
whereby he can convince himself 
that some vestiges of this old love 
still remain in his woman’s heart. 

I can’t remember who the poet 
was who wrote the line, but I do 
know he packed all of such a man’s 
attitude into it when he said: 

“With all its beauty and. its 

faultless grace, 

“Your body, dearest, is a 

haunted place.” 

A woman in love, if she be really 
in love, will have too much regard 
for her man’s feelings, too much 
sympathy to make him suffer 
thus. 


husband and the lover. Personally 
I have little sympathy for such an 
arrangement. It is always de- 
basing to somie one of the trio and 
generally to all three. I believe 
fewer wives would indulge in this. 
form of love affair if they could 
really understand the masculine at- 
titude of mind toward it. 

The best example of this I know 
is contained in a passage from 
James Branch Cabell’s most amus- 
ingly delightful novel, “Something 
About Eve.” Every wife who con- 
templates a secret romance, ought 
to read it. Gerald Musgrave, Mr. 
Cabell’s principal character in that 
novel, is discussing his plight with 
another character who is one of the 
author’s most charming creations. 

“<Kvery marriage gets at least 
one man in trouble,’ he (Gerald) 
philosophized, ‘and it is not al- 
ways the bridegroom. You see, sir, 
by the worst of luck, this Evelyn 
Townsend was already married, so 
that ours had necessarily to become 
an adulterous union. It is the 
tragedy of my life that I met my 
Cousin Evelyn too late to marry 
her. Any married person of real 
ingenuity and tolerable patience 
can induce his wife to divorce him. 
But there is no way known to me 
fora... gentleman to get rid of 
a lady whom he has possessed il- 
legally, until she has displayed the 
decency to become tired of him. 
And Evelyn, sir, in this matter of 
continuing her immoral relations 
with me has behaved badly, very 
badly indeed—’ 

“<All women—’ Glaum began. 

“ “No, but let us not be epigram- 
matic and aphoristic. . . . You 


POLA SAYS: 


“No man recovers as quickly from anger as a woman. A man gets 


angry in his mind . . . A woman can turn tranquil in the arms of 


her man in less time than it takes to tell. A man must find peace 


in his own mind first.” 
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Pola’s life has been more 

dramatic than any of her 

stage or screen productions. 

Read her brilliant comments 
on life and love 


know as well as I do that every pretty woman ought, 
bye and bye, to remember what she owes her husband 
and her marriage vows, and to act accordingly. Re- 
pentance, when suitably timed in a liason makes for 
everybody’s happiness. But some women, sir, some 
women stay more affectionately adhesive than an an- 
aconda. They weep. They reply to their helpless para- 
mour’s every least attempt at any rational statement, 
“And I trusted you! I gave you all!’’’ 

“Glaum nodded, not unsympathetically. ‘I also in my 
time have heard that observation without active en- 
joyment. It is, I believe, unanswerable.’ 

“Gerald shuddered. ‘There is, for a gentleman at all 
events, no really satisfactory reply save murder. And 
against that solution there is of course a rather general 
prejudice. Therefore a woman of this bleating sort 
exacts fidelity, she makes every sort of unconscionable 
demand, and she pesters you to the verge of lunacy, al- 
ways upon the unanswerable ground that her claim 
upon your gratitude, and upon your instant obedience 
in everything ought not to exist. Oh, I assure you, my 


_dear fellow, there is no more sensible piece of friendly 


advice existent than is the Seventh Commandment!’ ” 


ND I can assure any woman that there was never a 

more ironic summing up of a man’s attitude toward 

the woman, who bleats, “‘I trusted you! I gave you all.” 

I should very much like to meet Mr. Cabell, for I know 

no author who gives more the impression of enjoying 
his art than he. 

But let us get back to our woman in quest of her 
man. Their love has progressed now to a point of mu- 
tual understanding. Their congeniality has stood the 
test of intimate association. Their minds are respon- 
sive to each other and their physical attraction for each 
other has been indicated: their passion stirred. 

This may have been the first step, or it may have 
grown so gradually that neither was wholly aware of 
its presence or power. A first kiss does not always 
bring into being a grand passion. It hardly ever does. 
But these charming preliminaries, these overtures of 
love, they are the fabric of dreams: the colors of Ro- 
mance. 

Our man and woman have looked into each others 
eyes and read there their mutual respect, mutual under- 
standing and mutual passion. It is now time for the 
woman to surrender; for the man to take. 

I have used those two words, “‘surrender” and “take” 
with malice aforethought, I chose them because they 
represent the general attitude of a woman. . . that is 
the attitude of the woman who presently wonders why, 
when she had been so successful in getting her man, 
she has utterly failed in holding him. This poisonous 
point of view is more general among American women 
than among those of Europe and the Orient. - 

I am thankful to Mr. Cabell for ridiculing that phrase 
“T gave my all.”” The woman who uses it is a selfish 
beast, with a mind that is incapable of even sensing the 
fulfilment of love. She is the woman who has made 
her bridal night the goal of her material ambitions 
. . . who would forge out of the consummation of her 
love the fetters to hold her man; to enslave him by 
public opinion and private reiteration of that empty 
phrase. 

There ought to be some sort of a school or something 
where the men and women of the world could be taught 
the true spiritual and (Please turn to page 95) 
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Tarzan, ae by Johnny Weissmuller, and the girl, aed in Maureen 


O'Sullivan, in a jungle scene from the picture, "Tarzan." 


HERB (What-an-Ape!) HOWE talks 


The Lord of the jungle, Tarzan. 
with Tantor, the Elephant. . 


in the 


Simian language with Tarzan, the Ape Man, 


and Emma, his monkey mother ... on 


An APE'S-EYE VI 


of Holl 


E wanted to be the first to greet 
Tarzan, the Ape-boy, on his ar- 
rival in Hollywood. 

We know how difficult it is for 
one of our countrymen arriving in your 
strange land. 

Well do we remember our own arrival, 
a forlorn, friendless chimp (that’s an 
‘7” not a “u,” you editing apes!) and 
not a cameraman to meet us. 

(How far away it all seems now as 
we recline in the Louis Quinze drawing 
room of our hacienda surrounded by 
friendly mirrors and autographed photo- 
graphs of us. Whatta struggle! Was it 
all worth while? we sometimes ask our- 
selves, counting the circles under the 
eyes. Our fan mail is the answer—ten 
thousand letters a day more than any 
other star on the lot gets! God bless the 
fans, so intelligent!) 

Such were our mingled emotions as we 
weut to meet Tarzan, the perfect Ape- 
lover.... 

Arriving in the $100,000 jungle which 
M-G-M built for Tarzan we were re- 
ceived by Emma, his mother, swinging 
graciously from the chandelier boughs 
of a pepper tree. 

“Have a limb, honey,” she said hos- 
pitably, and soon we were jabbering of 
old jungle times. 
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iereanetet ani feet mire 
and weighs 190 pounds. 


ywood 


“Hew do you like Hollywood?” we 
asked, the first question always 
asked the stranger. 

“Heet eez all so strange,” replied Km- 
ma in her delightful simian accent. “I 
am frightened. Your reporters, they are 
horrible! They ask, ‘What eez ze luf 
life?’ They try to make monkeys of us. 
We are not Hollywood stars; we are 
apes. (Ed. note: In jungle society there | 
is marked caste difference between apes 
and monkeys). In the jungle one does 
not ask, ‘What eez ze luf life?’ What one 
ape does to another is their own affair.” 

“How mid-Victorian!” ‘we chortle, 
flecking a flea. “Hollywood seems strange | 
at first but you’ll soon find, as we have, 
that apes are apes the world over.” 

“T do not think ze luf life is the same,” 
she demurred. 

“You'll be surprised.” 

“And ze language eez ver’ difficult, 
not?” 

“Not,” we said. “You’ll find it’s just | 
chatter, as in the jungle. Indeed, the in- 
telligentsia want to change the name of 
the town to Chatterton.” 

“But here in America eet seems all eez 
bizness, all rush, rush, rush. Eez there 
no happy carefree gaiety? Do they. | 
never take time to throw cocoanuts or 
pick fleas from one another?” 
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Here is an excellent portrait of Weissmuller in every-ddy 

clothes. Before his picture réle as Tarzan, he was known 

far and wide as the swimming champion of the world, 

and has given swimming and diving exhibitions all over 
the. globe. 


‘oT HERE are no cocoanuts,” we explained, “‘but there 
are bottles. And we pick on our neighbors for fun, 
not fleas. We can’t afford fleas. In America, you see, 
fleas are artists, too. There are performing fleas just as 
there are performing apes. Everyone here performs.” 
Emma shook her head: “I no understand. In the 
jungle we laugh, we scream, we make what you call luf 
life, because—because that eez ze life!’ 

“You'll feel at home. here,” we said, “after you’ve 

_attended a banquet of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences.” 

“I know those monkeys,” Emma sniffed. “An ape 
hasn’t a chance. What did they do to Joe Martin, the 
greatest actor who ever came to Hollywood? (Ed. note: 
Joe Martin, referred to, was the first great thespian 
ape). Yeah, what did they do to Joe? They shot him, 
that’s what they did. They said he went mad. Well, 
poner actors go Hollywood too, but they don’t shoot 

ems .aner 
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“They will,” we soothed. “If there’s much more of it.” 
“And then there are these local columnists—what you 
call?—chatterers.”’ Emma continued. “They are 
against us. They say. ‘Why should producers employ 
foreign apes when there are so many old-timers.’”’ 
“That’s patriotism, Emma. You talk like a Red.” 
“And you talk like a capitalist gorilla,” shot Emma. 
“You’re always giving publicity to Bull Montana. One 
thing you gotta admit: Men have imitated apes, but 
we've never imitated men. Didn’t Will Hays bar 
‘Ingagi’ as a fake until the Ingagi bunch threatened 
to show that ‘Trader Horn’ was faked too? Ingagi 
was a man dressed up like an ape. He dragged Holly- 
wood girls into what you call ze luf life. As though 
they had to be dragged!’ Emma emitted a dry chuckle. 
“No ape would drag your Hollywood girls into a luf 
life. Never has an ape-man dragged one of your women 
into captivity, but you’ve taken plenty of ours!” 
“T’ve heard enough of your (Please turn to page 113) 
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BORIS KARLOFF 


Se] 


Photograph by Freulich 


Since the release of "Frankenstein," Universal has signed 

Mr. Karloff to the dotted line. They are making extensive 

plans for his future and have just purchased H. G. Wells’ 

"The Invisible Man," in which he will be featured. He has 

just completed work with Lew Ayres and Mae Clarke in 
"Night World." 
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Chatter About the Stars Off the Set and On 


Smee 


Greta Garbo and John Barrymore enjoy a chat on the sidelines during the filming of "Grand Hotel,’ in which 
both play leading réles. They are still friends. 


RIGHT AND NEW: Joan 
Crawford likes to start a role 
with a clean slate, so to speak. 
With every new picture she has 
her portable dressing-room, 
which she uses on M-G-M stages, 
repainted and refinished inside. 
New surroundings help get a 
new perspective on a role, she 
believes. 
Daily wisecrack from Estelle 
Taylor’s bedside: 
When surgeons were sewing 
up that gash in Estelle Tay- 
lor’s head following her auto- 
mobile accident, Estelle said: 
“Hurry up, Doc; I feel a 
draft.” 


OTHERS-IN-LAW: Here’s 
one man who doesn’t see 
anything amusing about mother- 
in-law jokes. He is Laurence Oli- 
vier, the young English actor now 
under contract to RKO. Olivier 
i. is married to Jill Esmond, whose se | 
Wide Worla mother recently paid the young Wide World 

Clark Gable is one of the autograph couple an extended visit. When- Papa- Ben and Mother Bebe with 


seekers’ best bets. He just grins and AC ke ee their newly-named Barbara Bebe 


signs—and signs and grins. wife, he duplicated the present Lyon, just after the christening. 


Jimmie Starr tells one: “Dracula” and “Frankenstein” were walking down the street with “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” when they saw Groucho Marx approaching. And they all ran away, scared to death. 
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Ready!—Action!—Camera! Three champs 
here: Jackie Cooper, co-star of “The 
Champ," Johnny Weissmuller, star of 
"Tarzan, and "Chet" Cooper, National 
professional swimming champ. 


for his mother-in-law. Times or mothers- 
in-law have changed. 


N HIS OWN: With numerous character actors vying 
for the title ‘“‘a second Lon Chaney,” it is interest- 

ing to note that the most logical contender utterly re- 
fuses to do anything about it. When the son of the late 
“Man of a Thousand Faces” signed with RKO, one of 
the things he insisted on in his contract was that he al- 
ways be billed as “‘Creighton Chaney” and never, under 
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any circumstances, as “‘Lon Chaney, Jr.” 


George Arliss dislikes crowds. An example of this 
was evident at a recent opening in Los Angeles at 
which he was to make a personal appearance. He 
arrived at the theatre after the show had started, 
and when it came time to go back-stage, found the 
engineer and had him pilot him through the base- 
ment so as to avoid going through the auditorium. 


At the “Hard Times" 
party held at the ex- 
clusive Mayfair Club 
recently, Jeanette 
MacDonald and Rob- 
ert Ritchee came at- 
tired this way. They 
are expected to take 
the fatal two-step any 
day now. 


Wide World 


OTTON IS KING AGAIN: According to Mrs. 

Brock Pemberton, style consultant at RKO 
Studio, linens, ginghams, and even calicos will 
be favored for summer sport wear. Both Con- 
stance Bennett and Ann Harding will bow to 
this trend in some of the costumes to be worn 
in their forthcoming pictures, “Free Lady” and 
“Westward Passage.” 


STARS OF YESTERYEAR: How many of 
you old-time movie fans remember these names? Now 
working in “bits” are many players who in their day 
were as prominent as Clark Gable, Fredric March, 
Joan Crawford or Nancy Carroll. 

Here are some who are frequently seen around the 
studios playing small parts: Florence Lawrence, Flor- 
ence Turner, George Ovey, Ed Coxen, Charley West, 
Melbourne McDowell, Ford West, Bill Franey, Grace 
Cunard, Frances Ford, Ella Hall, Clara Horton, Helene 


Just a group of actors and ac- 
tresses waiting for a camera. Left 
to right: Mona Maris, Buster Kea- 
ton, Irene Purcell, and Polly Moran. 
The director is Edward Sedgwick. 
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a Louis Van den Ecker, French war 
hero and member of Marshal Foch’s 
‘staff, is in Hollywood making a living 
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Chadwick, Claire McDowell, Alice 
Lake, Barbara Tennant, Vola Vale, 
Ruth Rennick. 


At a recent luncheon given in hon- 
or of Edward R. Tinker, newly-elect- 
ed president of Fox films, Cecil B. 
DeMille said: 

«.... and it was I, perhaps, who 
got Mr. Tinker into motion pic- 
tures.” 

“And what Mr. Tinker is 
wondering, perhaps,” said Jack 
Warner, “is whois going to get him 
out.” 


\ 


XX 7OUNDED HERO IS ACTOR: 


doing “‘bits.” He was wounded twen- 
ty-two times during the world war. 
He did a bit with Lionel Barrymore in 
“Broken Lullaby,’ new title of ‘The 
Man I Killed.” 


When Dolores del Rio sailed for 
Honolulu on location, she took 
three trunks of wearing apparel 
with her. But the only trunks her 
leading man, Joel McCrea, took 


Wide World 

Virginia Cherrill has sailed for Tahiti, 

South. Seas, where—it is reported— 

she may be married to William Rhine- 
lander Stewart. 


along were in his suitcase—many and different col- 
ored bathing trunks. 


ee FLIGHT: Richard Arlen, Jack Oakie and Fran- 
4 cis Dee witnessed the death of Leo Nomis, the stunt 
flier who was killed doing a scene for “Sky Bride.” 
The plane was doing a spiral, according to orders, but 
when it. approached the ground it didn’t straighten out. 
Nomis is believed to have fainted at the controls. 


Ce OING ANN: Ann Harding is beginning to be- 

lieve that fate must have an extended sea voyage in 
store for her. In her last picture, “Prestige,” she 
sailed from France to Indo-China. Her forthcoming 
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Beautiful Dolores Del Rio has returned 

from location in Hawaii, where she 

made “The Bird of Paradise,"’ and 

learned how to do the Hawaiian 

dances. This photo was snapped at the 
time of her departure. 


A. P. photo 


When Buddy Rogers was in Washing- 

ton, D. C., recently, he visited with his 

fellow Kansan, Vice-President Curtis. 

Buddy is now appearing in the Ziegfeld 
show, "Hot-cha." 


one, ‘“‘Westward Passage,” deals with 
a trip across the Atlantic. Trans- 
oceanic jaunts have also figured in 
two previous films, “Holiday,” and 
“Paris Bound.” 


James Cagney declares that be- 
ing slapped around by two husky 
pugilists who are training him 
for his next picture, “The Main 
Event,” is child’s play after work- 
ing in some of his recent pictures 
where he has been slapped by his 
leading women. It was his luck, 
in them, to have playful directors, 
who instructed the leading lady 
to keep on slapping until told to 
quit, so they could watch Cagney 
squirm. 


ND HER HUSBAND’S NAME IS 
WOODY! Honors for the most 


»~ unusual dressing-room sign at the 


A. P. photo 


RKO studio go to Helen Twelvetrees. 
Her door is identified by a placard 
upon which are sketched two rows of trees, six in each. 
Figure it out for yourself. 


HE BREAKS: Wynne Gibson is getting the break 
she’s been waiting for ever since she arrived in Hol- 
lywood. She’s to be starred in “Damaged.” 


When Linda Watkins decided to marry Gabriel Hess 
it took only about half an hour to obtain her release 
from her contract with Fox. 

Hess is a lawyer. 

Linda’s contract was adjusted on Monday, she and 
Hess left Hollywood on Tuesday, and were married 
Thursday in Chicago. 
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“We were married between 
trains and two aldermen,” Linda 
telegraphed some of her friends 
in Hollywood. 


HY DELIVERIES ARE LATE: 
Miriam Hopkins’ mother is 
exceptionally proud of her. 

When Miriam was on the stage 
few people outside of New York 
ever heard of her. Now everybody 
a iS _lneerec! Cit Jasin, 

Miriam’s mother lives in the 
A new snapshot of ast and recently wrote Miriam 
lovely Billie Dove, how proud she was of her daugh- 
the girl on our ter. 
cover this month. The milkman and the iceman and ss 
the BP Occ boy have all seen Ratt iP OD ee 
Miriam on the screen and mother f 4 
is nothing loath to discuss her famous daughter with When Vic McLaglen (shown above, with Beryl Mercer) 
them wile enen customers nate ee deliv- was making "The Devil's Lottery," he wore this gaudy 
eries. o, if your groceries are late, maybe there’s a . ee ae ° eye : 
screen star’s mother or cousin or uncle or something THis NG wife, ESE) the set at noontime, refused 
on the route. to dine with him—perhaps, because! 


= 


Hurrell 


When Bob Montgomery 
works in a picture he reports 
at the studio barber shop at 
eight A. M. and at two P. M. 
Those fast-growing beards 
dowt screen well. 


~ These three charmers, Anita 
Page, Madge Evans and Joan 
Marsh, play sisters in "Are You 
Listening?" William Haines 
gets the swell job of being lead- 
ing man in the picture. Ye 


ke MOTHER—LIKE DAUGH- 
olde Editor sighs! 


TER: Ann Dvorak comes by 
her histrionic ability naturally. 
Her mother is Anna Lehr, well- 


known stage and screen star of a 
few years ago. 


HONE BILLS: Mervyn Le- 

Roy’s telephone bills are now 
greatly reduced. Ginger Rogers 
is back in Hollywood and is work- 
ing with Joe E. Brown in “The 
Tenderfoot.” 


Former Russian generals 
and other “white” Russians 


Fredric March, Kay Francis and 
Stuart Erwin find time for a bit 
of gossip between scenes of "The 


Black Robe." 
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are playing in support of 
George Bancroft at Para- 
mount. Of the 2,500,000 
who were exiled by the So- 
viet, 1,500 ended in Holly- 
wood, with most of them 
working in pictures. 


|B em ee Kay Francis is 
mourning her Scottie dog, 
“Snifter,”’ lost recently. Radio 
appeals and ads failed to bring 
“Snifter” back home. 


When physicians set the 
vertebrae in Estelle Taylor’s 
neck after one of them was 
fractured in an automobile 
accident Christmas Eve, they 
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suspended her by her head for 
one hour and ten minutes. : 
A steel and leather harness 
was adjusted about her head 
and under her chin and she was 
hoisted until her feet cleared 
the floor by about six inches. 
'“And there I hung,” says 
Estelle, “just like a ham.” 


RSSBION NOTE: The old 
groundhog wheeze means 
nothing to Loretta Young. She 
has already discarded her winter 
pajamas for light linen ones of 
summer... and defies the cool 
breezes around the studio. 


Patsy Ruth Miller, a favorite of 

a few years ago, is making a 

comeback via Thalian Comedy 
pictures. 


Freulich 


ACATION TIME NEARS: Joe E. Brown declares 

that the big event in his life is to be his vacation. 
He asserts he has not had one in three years... and 
can hardly wait. His time between pictures has been 
devoted to stage shows, and he is longing for a real 
siesta period when he can “unlax’” and spend his time 
taking care of the baby. But first he will do another 
stage play, “Square Crooks.” 


Wallace Beery discovered something new about 
himself when he clipped his hair and wore glasses 
in “Grand Hotel” to play Preysing. When he gets 


Be Ss 


Thelma Todd, center, and two players, show how they take their daily dozen. This is the way the girls retain 


Chatter About the Stars Off 


2 Away from the Kleig lights for a 
time, Charles Farrell and the Mrs., 
Virginia Valli, wait for the horses to 
be brought around for the morning 
canter. Here they are at the El 

Mirador, Palm Springs, Calif. 


the Set and On 


Wide World 


Don Alvarado and Marilyn Mil- 
ler, caught by the cameraman at 
the “Hard Times’ party at the 
Mayfair recently. Our own pri- 
vate canary tells us that the en- 
gagement will soon be announced. 


on the glasses and-shows his 
teeth he bears a striking 
likeness to the late Theo- 
Wide World dore Roosevelt. 
|Dess RECOVERED: Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., has finally 
discarded his cane. He has com- 
pletely recovered from his in- 
juries received in an inter-studio 
football game. 


Lieut. Cedric B. Davis, 
known as “Skippy,” one of 
America’s war aces, is @ 
Hollywood bit player much in demand. 


O CHAPLIN PICTURE: Carlyle Robinson, Boswell 

to Charlie Chaplin’s Dr. Johnson, says Charlie may 
not return to America for another year and it may be 
still another year before he gets down to actual work 
upon a motion picture. 


ID YOU KNOW: ? Nacio Herb Brown made plenty 
of jack selling real estate in Los Angeles during 

the boom years around 1925? 
And he just happened to be available when M-G-M 


i és _- E vas oS ; 


Stax 


the figures that producers-demand for picture work. 
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was looking for someone to write 
“The Broadway Melody’? 

And that Brown went to Man- 
ual Arts High School in the same 
classes with Lawrence Tibbett 
and Frank Capra? 

And Rob Wagner was their 
history teacher? 


ice-cream festival last week. - 


George Bancroft gets wp at 
six every morning. That helps - 
he-men to stay he-men. In 
fact, only a he-man could do 
at and live. 

George uses the early 
morning hours for studying 
dialogue, eating breakfast and 
reading the morning paper. 
He gets dressed, too. 


Harpo, the silent member of 
the Marx brothers, is a self- 
taught harpist. In fact, the one 
and only teacher he ever con- 
sulted told him it would take 
more than a lifetime to unlearn 
all the wrong things he did. 

Harpo never consulted an- 


USINESS ON THE UP-GRADE: 
Another screen favorite in 
business. .. . May McAvoy is in- 
terested in a Beverly Hills circu- 


other. F oo y So lating library. 

After he had been playing for — . > 
over a year, he saw a picture of F Se are sina: ARI AND JACK: Sari Maritza 
a harp-playing angel, and dis- Wagenwerld hasn’t taken the spotlight 
covered he had been holding the Mary Carr, famous motion picture away from Garbo or Dietrich, but 
instrument on the wrong shoul- mother, looks at her first grandchild, she has turned Jack Oakie’s eyes 
der. Mary Ellen. The mother is Mrs. Louella away from Joan Marsh. 


Walsh, wife of Frank Walsh, assistant 


IDNAPING FAILS: With the film director. 


Just before the Richard Bar- 


police admittedly not inter- thelmesses sailed for the Orient, 
ested, only one Los Angeles news- a few of their close friends 
paper went for the latest story of gathered at the Town House to 
an attempt to kidnap Ann Harding’s and Harry Ban- wish them bon voyage. Many warnings were given 
nister’s baby. Considerable publicity resulted from the about the trip which took Dick and Jessica into the 
first “attempt” about a year ago, but that was soon war zone ... someone even suggested that a jump out 
proved a hoax. of the window would simplify matters, making it easier 


to identify the bodies. But Dick said, “Oh, well, we'll 
Ks NOTE: Ivan Lebedeff is kissing Vivienne Os- enjoy the ride.” 
borne’s hand these days. 
ja (Cagtess NEWS: Marie Prevost and Buster Collier, 


Believe it or not— That Way for the last two years, occupied rooms 


Clark Gable, changing a tire on his car in a pour- on the same floor at the Hollywood hospital recently. 
ing rain on Wilshire Boulevard while a sightseeing Marie was in for a course in dieting by which she 
bus passed with the announcer pointing out the hoped to lose twenty pounds and Buster had a cyst re- 
new Beverly Hills fountain. moved from his eye-lid. 

OLLYWOOD NIGHT LIFE: Bramwell Fletcher took Roland Young, playing in “This is the Night,” 


Singer John McCormack’s daughter, Gwen, to the accidentally slipped and (Please turn to page 122) 


Real Romance Comes to Three Film Romancers 


Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Scott, of Ey What—more newlyweds? And 

New York, on their honeymoon . we if it isn't Una Merkel, MGM 

at Miami Beach. She was Col- featured players, and Ronald 
leen Moore, film star. Burla this time! - 


Cc. S. Bull 


Wide World 


Se a 


Wide World 

Tom Mix, veteran film star, and Mabel 

Hubbell Ward, circus star, up and married 

recently. Here is a photo taken just after 

the ceremony. The little lady on the right 
is Tom's daughter, Thomasina Mix. 
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JIM TULLY—in a gentle mood—tells why ADOLPHE MENJOU 


REFUSES TO BE A SIA 


oe 


Adolphe surveys movieland from the veranda of his Hollywood home. 


Poised and urbane, Adolphe 
Menjou has ali the native 
shrewdness of a long line of 


peasant ancestors. 


ONG considered in all parts of the world the finest 
example of sophistication and worldliness on the 
screen, Adolphe Menjou’s ancestors on both sides 
were peasants the past four hundred years. 

Neither is he a Frenchman as is commonly believed, 
but a Basque on his father’s side. His mother, still 
living, is a native of the County Galway, the most Irish 
section in Ireland. 

“Would you like me to call you a peasant?” I asked. 

“It’s all the same to me—that’s what I am,” was the 
answer. 

Menjou has all the shrewdness of the peasant who 
gets a horse to ride. He has been in films sixteen 
years. He is now forty. No part that he has por- 
trayed on the screen is as colorful as his own life. 

Student at a military academy, he later attended 
Cornell University, where he studied civil engineering. 

A laborer on a farm, coal-passer on ocean-going 
vessels, and, until he made his strike in pictures, a 
soldier of fortune at war with destitution—Menjou 
came out of it all every inch a man and lacking but 
one thing to make him complete—a sense of humor in 
connection with his tribulations in Hollywood. 
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HERE are men, whose intelligence I respect, who 

say without reservation that Menjou is the greatest 
linguist in the movies. He is the master of nine lan- 
guages, and lacks humor in all of them when he talks 
of pictures. 

German, Spanish, French, and English films in 
which he has appeared are now playing over the world. 
As he plays the part of a gentleman in each picture, 
his speech must be above criticism. When chosen for 
a German film, he did not know the language. Before 
the two weeks’ rehearsals had finished, Menjou had 
lines and language letter perfect. 

“Had they changed a comma in the script, I’d have 
been lost,” he smiled. 

Menjou is a highly entertaining, even a brilliant 
fellow. His egotism is not in the least offensive. He 
backs it up with great ability. 

While not generally known, it was Menjou who saved 
“New Moon” at the box-office. It was his lure that 
brought in the shekels of the ladies who were neither 
interested in the fading Grace Moore nor the romantic 
Tibbett. 

Menjou first made his entry into films in Hastern 
studios. 


IS success was not flattering. With little money 

and large faith he arrived in Hollywood. Friends 
were few, engagements were fewer. Hope was deferred 
often between engagements such as “The Three 
Musketeers,” “The Sheik,” “The Eternal Flame,” and— 
Menjou winces to this day—‘“The Fast Mail.” 

Born in America, and absorbing its middle-class 
atmosphere, he had heard the riddles of success ex- 
plained until he knew them by heart. Another man 
also knew them. His name was Roscoe Arbuckle. The 
heavy comedian, doomed too soon to a quick oblivion, 
was the first person to observe the subtle talents of 
Menjou. 

“Take my car, Adolphe, you’ve got to have a front in 
this business.” And the adroit Menjou would roll off 
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to studio doors in a twenty-thousand-dollar automobile. 


But neither persuasion nor a bold front made any 
impression on the citizens of a city with the boldest 


-front in the world. 


Menjou was by this time about thirty, and had been 
an army captain in the World War, and was at home 
in the countries of Europe. 

Two years passed and the big chance was still far 
away. Menjou had managed to get his 
salary raised to three hundred dollars a 
week—“‘when he worked,” which was not 
often. , 

In the meantime Peggy Joyce had given 
Charlie Chaplin one of her very few ideas. 
Banal and trite as a copy-book maxim, it 
struck Mr. Chaplin foreibly. It was the 
nucleus of “A Woman of Paris.” 

Chaplin, to escape boredom in 
Hollywood, will dine a half-dozen 
times a day. At his sixth en- 
counter with food, he brought 
Peggy Joyce along. 

Not far from their table sat a 
gentleman of the world. 

Peggy gazed at him and said to 
her habitually dining companion, 
“There’s your man, Charlie, for 
‘A Woman of Paris.’ ”’ 

Mr. Chaplin was convinced at 
once. 

He made, 
demonstration. 
prove expensive. 

The next day Mr. Chaplin’s as- 
sistant was sent to interview Mr. 
Menjou. 

The assistant began with the 
ancient Hollywood badinage—sev- 
eral men were being considered for 
the part—Mr. Chaplin had about 
decided on one—however, if Mr. 
Menjou wanted to take a chance— 
he, the assistant, would be willing 
to give him one—the salary, of 
course, considering such a magnifi- 
cent opportunity, would not be a 
great deal 

Mr. Menjou saw his chance, too 


however, no overt 
Such things might 
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Mrs. Adolphe Menjou before mar- for 
_tiage was Kathryn Carver. 


Master of more than nine languages, and 
a collector of rare books, Adolphe Menjou 
also finds contentment in music. Here you 
see him at the keyboard of his piano in 
his own home. 


eagerly. He explained to the assistant that he would 
want five hundred a week but would work for much 
less—even half as much less. The assistant returned 
to his job. 

The next day came Menjou to Chaplin. He was given 
a test, and handed a contract—at five hundred dollars a 
week. The assistant, who evidently thought five hun- 
dred a week a small enough salary for a leading man, 
is quite certain not to have told his re- 
nowned superior, in the ways of money, 
that Menjou could be obtained for less. 

The rest is history. Menjou nearly 
stole the picture from the director, who 
was Chaplin. His work was so dazzling 
that he blinded the critics to the bad 
acting of the other members 
of the cast. 

The sophisticated gentle- 
man of an easy amour, who 
was too resourceful to require 
sympathy, he was to raise his 
salary to seven thousand dol- 
lars a week within a few years. 


ENJOU is one of the 
wealthiest of film 
players. He remembers al- 
ways the lean and bitter years 
when he worked all Summer 
as farm hand on the Vincent 
Astor estate at Rhinebeck, 
New York. Returning to the 
city with his small savings, 
he played extra parts when- 
ever possible, and eventually 
did a bit with Mabel Nor- 
mand in “Head Over Heels.” 
He followed this with his first 
important role, that of a 
heavy in “The Faith Healer.” 
It was while playing in “A 
Woman of Paris” that he at- 
tracted the attention of 
Monta Bell, who was Chap- 
lin’s right-hand man, and 
at least half responsible 
“A Woman of Paris.” 
(Please turn to page 99) 
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Photo by Shalitt 


SARI MARITZA This lovely newcomer has been signed by Paramount. She 
has already distinguished herself in English films, and her 
début in American films is awaited with interest. She 
was born in China, of English and Viennese parent 
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BEGINNING—the most hilarious magazine feature of the year 


Togo, 
Himself 


To Editor, New Movie Magazine, 
adorable publication for house- 
keepers and other patriots. 


popular features in publish- 
ing history—for The New 
Movie Magazine—and he’s 
funnier than ever before. 


Dearest Sir: 


: XXCUSE, please, will you 
notice the postage stamp 

on this letter and know I 
are in Hollywood, doing 
so what you see. 

Hon. Mr. Sir, all style people 
comes to Hollywood for following reason: 

1. To get rich and famus without brains or any other 
injurrius habits. 

2. To get experience. 

3. To come home after a while. 

These three (3) nobile pupposes fetched me here 
where I now am in this land of scenarios, ranchos, som- 
bererios & photos. I have remained sifficiently long 
enough to find one Great Wisedom. It are easier to get 
experience than to get rich. Yet I have tried both ways. 

A few days of yore I were set- 
ting in Hollywood Hotel, looking 
pretty stylish, by golly, and hop- 
ing that Mr. Warner or his twin nes 
brother would see me and teach ee 
me to act. Then long come two 
(2) Talkie Gentlemen and I hear 
them say so: 

“Sylvester de Mire are getting 
67,000 $ per week for doing noth- 
jing and worse.” 

“Miss Glamour Haze have a con- 
track for 88,000 $ a day because 
she are such a fool.” 

“The Catamount Pictures Ince. 
will give millions to any poor 1% 
wit.” . : 

“O goshes!’”’ I holla to myself. 
“That are place for me!” 

So with speed resembling Hon. 
MacSennett playing he is funny I 
enrush through palm trees, archi- 
tecture and other Hollywood vege- 
tables till I got to Catamount Pic- 
tures, a large pretty factory 
where they make love by ma- 
chinery. And there by fashion- 
able gate I see one Admiral, keep- 
ing people out. 

_ “What you wish, if anything?” 
_he ask to know. 

“Hon. Sir,” I divulge, “I are 
looking for some place where I 
can be less unemployed.” 


| could see lovely lady. She got a 

diamond crown and stand there 

making faces because somebody 
stole back off her dress... . 
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WALLACE IRWIN 


brings back his Japanese 
Schoolboy—one of the most 


Drawings by Herb Roth 


HASHIMURA TOGO 


“RETURNS 


“Are you a Extra?” he ask it. 

“Very much,” I narrate. 

“Then pass-in to Lot where you 
ask for Mr. Ogre. Mr. George F. 
Ogre are the name.”’ 


S° rapidly I promenade in. Ye 
gods and goddesses! What I did 
see then!!! 777 persons wearing 
clothes not to look like theirselves. 
Cow-punches, French nobility, 
Arab shrieks, Honalooloo shudder- 
ladies and 206 species of female 
sugar so delicious because of their 
faces. Jumping around these was 
so many cameras I feel sure 
Mayor Walker were coming. 

O Tulane joyful fashion for Japanese Schoolboy to 
see it! 

Behind a pretty glass cage filled with electricity, 
lightning, blue flashes and talcum powder I could see 
a lady so lovely she knock my hat off. She got on a 
diamond crown & stand there making faces 
because somebody stole the back off her 
dress. Befront of that glass cage were a 
man holding (Please turn to page 102) 
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Photo by Russell Ball 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, versatile screen star, and the MARY PICKFORD, mistress of Pickfair, and one of the 
master of Pickfair. screen's most talented members. 
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PICKFAIR: A front view of the home of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, showing a portion of the newly built guest 


house at the left. 
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The delightfully cool-looking porch of Pickfair 


ANOTHER CHAPTER 


IN THE SERIES OF HOMES OF THE STARS 


The DOMESTIC SIDE 
of MARY and DOUG 


By E. R. MOAK 


HE same imaginary wall that 
serves as a boundary between 
a pair of picturesque Cali- 
fornia communities erected 
with celluloid gold is also the wedge 
that keeps separate the two widely 
varied personalities belonging to 
Cinemaland’s best loved feminine 


Fairbanks, 


star. 
“When I’m in Hollywood, I’m 
Mary Pickford, the actress. But the 


minute I cross the line into Beverly Hills, I become Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, the housewife!” 

It was this chance remark, dropped by America’s 
sweetheart to friends with whom she was lunching in 
the talkie capital’s Embassy Club, that sent me off on 
my most recent journey to the beautiful yet homey 
Pickford-Fairbanks estate nestling in the hills to the 
north of Beverly, and overlooking the peaceful blue wa- 
ters of the Pacific in the distance. 

For almost a decade, I’d been paying occa- 
sional visits to Pickfair, always to interview 
Miss Pickford, of whom the world has heard 
so much. Now I was determined to talk with 
Mrs. Fairbanks, a personage really known 
only to her small circle of intimates. 

A week has passed since our chat, and I’m 

still puzzling over the mystery of where she 
finds any time for her screen career after 
daily discharging the enormous task of be- 
ing. Douglas Fairbanks’ helpmeet. It is in 
the latter role, however, that she finds her 
greatest joy! : 
- Yet with all the wealth and fame and hap- 
piness that have come her ‘way, she -feels 
that a cruel Fate has robbed her of many’ 
of the things in which others of her sex find 
real pleasure. 

And J’ll let you in on a secret: 
~ Mary’ CAN’T cook! 

Even so, I’d designate her as a super- 
housewife! 


PIcKFAIR assumes high rank in the affec- 
tions of Mrs. Fairbanks. And why should 
it be otherwise? 

When she first entered its portals as a 
bride twelve years ago, the now spacious and 
magnificent mansion was little more than a 
glorified hunting lodge, where Doug, in his 
bachelorhood, had played host to his cronies, 
while bobcats, coyotes, rabbits and quail in- 
fested its grounds. 

Three times since then she has personally 
planned and superintended its rebuilding and 
enlargement. pete 

Mrs. Fairbanks’ countenance reflects her 


from which one looks out over the swimming 
pool and the spacious grounds. 
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In Hollywood they are Mary 
Pickford, actress, and Douglas 
actor ; 
they _are just Mr. and Mrs. 


Douglas Fairbanks. 


pride in Pickfair as she explains the 
metamorphosis from which the home 
itself has just emerged, with its west 
wing flanged by a new guest house 
that will shelter the future Fair- 
banks guests. 

When Maurice, Pickfair’s perfect 
major domo, ushered me into his 
mistress’s presence in the library, I 
found her standing before one of the 
French windows, her big hazel eyes 
intently following the movements of the artisans at 
work on the guest house across the broad lawn. 

The very simplicity of Mary’s angora jersey sports 
frock seemed to accentuate her English beauty. Sun- 
beams played down on her natural blonde coiffure. Fin- 
gers barren of jewelry except for a narrow platinum 
wedding band held a paint manufacturer’s sample color 
card. 

“Building is a lot of fun—and grief,” she offered by 


at home 
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The east end of the living-room showing the doorway 

into the hall. The hanging on the wall hides the noses 

of the modern talkie projection machines, which throw 

the pictures on to a screen at the front end of the 
living-room. 


a ay 


The wide upstairs hall is furnished with the comfort 

and cosiness of a sitting room. The decorative scheme 

exudes the hospitable atmosphere of an 18th Century 
English drawing-room. 
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The living-room at Pickfair is reminiscent of the simple 

grandeur of the I8th century French. The narrow curio 

shelves on either side of the fireplace are a particularly 
interesting note. 


way of greeting, and it dawned on me that owr Mary 
was once more reveling in her favorite pastime—re- 
modeling the family abode. 

“What now?” I wanted to know. 

“Oh,” she replied with all the enthusiasm one might 
expect of a child in describing his Christmas gifts, “it’s 
been almost like constructing an entire new home. Pick- 
fair proper, with the exception of my suite, is finished, 
and we’re down to the decorating on the guest 
house!” 

I didn’t have to be told that Mrs. Fairbanks was in 
her glory! 

“You know, if I had my life to begin over again, I’d 
be an architect,” she went on. “I think it’s the most 
intriguing profession there is.” 

Her second choice, she added, would be interior deco- 
rating, leading her to reveal for the first time an 
ambition she has long cherished. 

“T should like very much some day to head, or at least 
be associated with, a movement to construct and fur- 
nish small but truly artistic apartments that could be 
rented at reasonable costs to couples who appreciate 
fine and beautiful things, yet can’t afford to have homes 
of their own.” 


“TPYICKFAIR has been growing constantly all these 

year's,” explained my hostess, “but in spite of the 
changes we have made, we’ve never been able to pro- 
vide proper accommodations for our over-night guests 
without either Doug or myself having to give up our 
own suites. 

“So now we’ve added a suite for Gwen (Lottie’s 
daughter whom Mary has legally adopted) and her 
governess, in addition to the guest structure that will 
comfortably take care of six persons. 

“Then we’ve enlarged other rooms, and practically 
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The west room of Douglas Fairbanks’ suite at Pickfair, 
from the wide French windows of which the blue 
waters of the Pacific can be seen in the distance. 


redecorated and refurnished the entire house.” 

As I was led off to inspect the changes that had 
taken place since my previous call, I discovered that 
this same Mrs. Fairbanks is something more than 
an architect, builder and interior decorator. She’s 
a mechanical genius, as well. 

Take the screens that adorn the windows, for 
instance. Self-closing contraptions, and a product 
of Mary’s brain! 

“Really no great brilliance on my part,’ she 
enlightened me. “Instead, it was a case where 
necessity actually proved the mother of invention. 
With a husband like Doug, who positively refuses to 
use a door when there’s a window handy, and who 
never halts to replace a screen the way he found it, I 
had to do something. I finally figured out a way to 
make them close automatically.” 

But that isn’t all. There are those sliding mirrored- 
doors that secrete the fireplaces when not in use. 

“Just another case of a great need being the parent 
of an idea,” declared Mary. “A fireplace without a fire 
is ghastly to me, so I conceived these mirrors that 
slide out of the walls and hide the openings.” 


ND one mustn’t overlook Mrs. Fairbanks’ very 
modern substitute for the old-fashioned clothes 
closet, for the casual visitor would never suspect that 
Doug’s Chinese lounging room also harbored his ex- 
tensive wardrobe and vast stores of linen. The un- 
initiate sees only the canopied bed upon which weary 
royal oriental bones were rested a thousand or more 
years ago; a small table with a lengthy Far Eastern 
history, and a chair or two. The panels that grace 
its walls were once screens in the palaces of old 
China. 
Push an electric button—and presto! The panels 
roll _back and we gaze upon a long rack laden with 
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The lovely stone fountain gives an air of simple dignity to 
the flagstone patio 


carefully hung suits and great coats; over here shelves 
with dozens of pairs of shoes and boots; a few feet 
farther, and tiers of glass drawers containing shirts, 
underwear, handkerchiefs and socks; a step or two 
and an opening reveals a tall dressing mirror. 

“Ordinary clothes closets have always been atrocious 
things to me, and I’ve tried to get around them as we 
developed Pickfair,” said Mrs. Fairbanks. 

“Very neat,’ I commented. 

“Right now, yes,” she answered, laughingiy, ‘but 
after Doug gets through dressing it resembles nothing 
more than the spot where the cyclone struck its most 
devastating blow!” (Please turn to page 107) 
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From all sides and all countries the pro-Garbo and the anti-Garbo armies gather. 


The Boulevardier 
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Clark Gable recollects that at the age of four he cried 
bitterly to his grandpa to get him a chicken that he saw 
outside in the snow. 
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Herb Howe, that grand old marcher, 
leads his battalions of doubles up 


and down the Hollywood main stem. 


ELL, to get back to Garbo 

You know about the dinner party at which 

guests found notes beside their plates request- 

ing them not to talk about the depression. 

Every one was stricken mute the first half hour. Then 

a guest with sudden inspiration cried: “Well, what do 
you think of Garbo?” 

The party was a roaring success. 


BARRING the depression, the greatest subjects for 
controversy are Russia and Greta. 

Rebecca West, musing editorially, says she admires a 
certain distinguished woman very much and the woman 
admires her, but they simply cannot like each other 
because they hold contrary views about Russia. 

Such tolerance is inconceivable between women dif- 
fering about Greta; they couldn’t admire one another 
even editorially. It will take at least sixty years before 
the pro-Garbos and the anti-Garbos can parade together 
like the Blues and the Greys. 


ig will take even longer for a certain gentleman (name 
withheld for obvious reasons) to get back in the 
favor of a late friend with whom he viewed “Mata 
Hari.” 
In a burst of youthful reminiscence the cavalier said 
that Mata’s gowns reminded him of the trappings of a 
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It will be years, says Herb Howe, before they can march together like the Blues and the Greys. 


Ringling palfrey, and her make-up of Toto the well- 
beloved. The words were spoken in the exuberance of 
boyish recollection, for the lad had loved Toto and the 
circus trappings. Consider his consternation when he 
felt the flesh beside him chill into the corpse of a de- 
parted friend. 

Later he attempted to retrieve by saying that when 
Mata hooched before the idol of Shiva she reminded 
him of the Queen of Sheba. It was a crafty stroke, for, 
you see, the lady beside him was none other than Sheba. 
*T was no avail; he remained ice-bound. 

While man freely admits he was made in the image 
of God, woman seems to consider it sacrilege to liken 
herself unto the Vestal of Hollywood. 


OLLYWOOD dervishes attended the premiére of 

“Mata Hari” as prayerfully as Mohammedans go 
to Mecca. They hoped, God with them, to behold the 
sSuper-goddess Garbo in the flesh. Betting was 2—1 she 
wouldn’t appear. Some wagered she wouldn’t even 
appear in the picture. 

Pent-up celebrity worship was somewhat relieved by 
the apparition of Hinstein. Sid Grauman rushed to 
embrace him. The celluloid folk applauded as he came 
down the aisle. The next day the Los Angeles Record 
revealed that Mr. Einstein was a tailor named Gold- 
berg, who took great pleasure in being a double. It’s 
too bad that the dancer who doubled for Garbo in the 
picture didn’t get the idea. She’d have had a wonderful 
time. 


“ene way Greta took those New York columnists for 
a walk has them still sore. Every time their corns 
ache they write a mad paragraph. Driven crazy by 
their own rumors, they’ve been seeing doubles ever 
since. That wasn’t Garbo in New York at all, they say 
now; it was a double. What’s more, this isn’t Garbo 
out here either; just another double. Fact is there 
never was a Garbo—just a lot of doubles. 

Incidentally—and no boasting—my double happened 
to visit a certain house in Brentwood the other night 
and heard the doubles’ laughter. Or was it the doubles’ 
doubles .. .? 

I guess I’d better stop right here before I become a 
N. Y. columnist. 


[Pp PRISMS how they had Gloria Swanson doubling 
for her departed self? 

Seems boys haven’t changed much since Francis X. 
Bushman terrified them by the first personal appear- 
ance. As he walked down the aisle they shrank back 
in their seats. Thought he was a ghost. Only a fool- 
hardy few reached out to touch him, and they haven’t 
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been heard from since. ... Woow! 

They’re even whispering that Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde had a double. It was really Dr. Jekyll and Harpo 

arx. 

Bulletins about round-the-world flyers were never a 
exciting as those about Gloria and the Stork: : 

Gloria Swanson Arrives in Paris to Await the Stork. 

Gloria Swanson Goes to Cannes to Await the Stork. 

Gloria Swanson Takes Chateau at St. Moritz to 
Await Stork. 

Gloria Swanson in South Germany to Await Stork. 

Gloria Swanson Leaves Berlin for Paris to Await 
Stork. 

Looked to me like Gloria Swanson were giving Stork 
the run-around. 

Hope Stork didn’t get (Please turn to page 110) 


We saw Lupe Velez lunching at the studio restaurant, 
surrounded by a bevy of generals, extras and executives. 
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The NEW FILMS ata Glance 


papers 


THE SILENT WITNESS — : 
CLASS A—Fox—Lionel Atwill, 
Branwell Fletcher and Greta 
Nissen, principles. Murder in 
London, the ensuing trial and 
many unexpected develop- 
ments before close of play. 
Atwill, an excellent actor from 
New York stage, takes first 
honors, with Fletcher coming 
close second. Miss Nissen gives 
portrayal of designing woman 
in case. This is excellent enter- 
tainment. 


THE LOST SQUADRON — 
CLASS A—Radio—From the 
magazine serial by Dick Grace. 
A yarn of army fliers who drift 
about after the war and 
finally settle down to stunt fly- 
ing in Hollywood. Picture has 
thrills and real drama. Cast 


headed by Richard Dix and 


Robert Armstrong with Mary 
Astor, Eric Von Stroheim, Joel 


McCrea and Dorothy Jordan 
giving strong support. 


ALIAS THE DOCTOR—CLASS A— Warners — TARZAN THE APE MAN—CLASS  B— Metro- 


Richard Barthelmess scores heavily in this. First he Goldwyn-Mayer — Johnny Weissmuller, swimming 
takes foster brother's place in prison, to save foster champion, Maureen O'Sullivan, and Neil Hamilton in 
mother and sister from shame. Then he again steps cast. Plot built around white traders in quest of secret 
into shoes of dead foster brother and becomes great burial ground of elephants where, legend has it, 
surgeon, although practicing without diploma. there is fabulous fortune in ivory. Children will love it. 
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LADY WITH A PAST — 
CLASS A — RKO-Pathe — 
Constance Bennett, Ben Lyon, 
David Manners as principals. 
Story concerns a young girl 
who, for some reason, fails to 
be attractive to men. The 
task falls to Ben Lyon to 
develop a bogus past, putting 
the heroine on the road to 
a successful romance. It is 
light, swift-moving sophisti- 
cated farce that will prove 
highly entertaining. Cast give 
excellent portrayals. 


SHANGHAI EXPRESS — 
CLASS B—Paramount—Cast 
includes Marlene Dietrich, 
Clive Brook, Anna May Wong, 
Warner Oland, and Eugene 
Pallette. Entire play takes 
place on three-day train 
journey between Peiping 
(Peking) and Shanghai. Ar- 
rest of revolutionist general's 
lieutenant causes train to be 
‘stopped and held for twelve 
hours in small town while gen- 
‘eral picks hostage to guaran- 
tee return of aide. Clive Brook 
gives outstanding perform- 
ance of cast. Picture timely, 
with much color. Based on 
‘story by Harry Hervey. Ex- 
citing and very good enter- 
tainment. 


A-Excellent 
B-Good 
C-Fair 
D-Poor 


AFTER TOMORROW — CLASS B— Fox — Story re- 

volves around two youngsters (Charles Farrell and 

Marian Nixon) and their desire to get married. : This 

however is delayed for some three years, due to the 

fact that they both have families dependent upon 
them. Good entertainment. 
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STRANGERS: IN LOVE—CLASS B— Paramount— 


Fredric ‘March and Kay Francis in delightful sophisti- 
~ cated comedy drama. March plays twins. When one 


returns after many years’ absence the other drops 
dead from heart failure. The prodigal continues dead 
brother's life. The result is very amusing. 
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THE NEW 
FILMS at 
a GLANCE 


FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD—CLASS B—Warners- 
First National—The wide and loud mouthed comedian, 
Joe E. Brown, gets a quantity of laughs as a baseball 
player with a passion for fires. Original and amusing 
picture, with Evalyn Knapp playing the fire-chief's 
daughter, and Lillian Bond, in a blonde wig, the 
adventuress who almost ruins Mr. Brown. Brown's 
admirers will be delighted with this. 


DANCERS IN THE DARK—CLASS B—Paramount— 
From the play, "Jazz King,"" by James Ashmore 
Creelman. Jack Oakie, Miriam Hopkins, William 
Collier, Jr., and Eugene Pallette are the principals. 
Story revolves around taxi dancers and boys in band 
of New York dance hall. A good play, some thrills, 
and Jack Oakie giving the outstanding performance. 
A picture that will entertain a great majority. 


ARE YOU LISTENING ?—CLASS B—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer—Here is a graphic description of comedy 
and drama played daily within walls of radio studios. 
William Haines departs from wisecracking and gives 
serious and sympathetic portrayal of misunderstood 
husband. Karen Morley and Madge Evans contribute 
excellent work. Joan Marsh, Anita Page, Neil Hamil- 
ton, Jean Hersholt all help make this delightful. 


ONE HOUR WITH YOU—CLASS B—Paramount— 
Maurice Chevalier as star in play by Lothar Schmidt, 
with Jeanette MacDonald, Genevieve Tobin, Charlie 
Ruggles and Roland Young. Chevalier as Doctor 
Bertier relentlessly pursued by his wife's best girl 
friend with almost disastrous results. Songs for this 
picture not quite up to Chevalier's standard but excel- 
lent comedy overcomes this, resulting in good picture. 
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THE GREEKS HAVE A WORD 
FOR THEM—CLASS B—United 
Artists—The American word for 
this trio of girls-about-Park Avenue 
continues to be "'golddigger." Ina 
Claire, Madge Evans, and Joan 
Blondell (above) are amusing. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE — 
CLASS C—Fox—A comedy that 


ought to be funny, but most of | 
the way just fails to click. Will 
Rogers (left) is amusing at times, _ | 
as a mid-western business man. 


PLAY GIRL—CLASS C—War- 

ners—Loretta Young and Winnie | 
Lightner (right) work in a depart- _ = 

ment store. Loretta weds Norman . - A 

Foster unaware that he makes liv- - 

ing as gambler. This causes a 

break, but the pair are reunited 

just before birth of their baby. | 


WAYWARD—CLASS C—Paramount—If you miss SHE WANTED A MILLIONAIRE—CLASS C—Fox— 


this one, never mind. Nancy Carroll and Richard Rather grim tragedy shadows the path of a beauty 

Arlen make a brave attempt to pump the breath of contest winner, played by Joan Bennett. Though she 

life into the tribulations of a chorus girl wedded to gets her millionaire, played by James Kirkwood, and : 

wealth, who meets with opposition from members of gives up her sweetheart, Spencer Tracy, the marriage : 

her husband's family. ae Frederick plays the réle ultimately goes on the rocks. The story has most of 
of the dominant mother-in-law. the elements of a tabloid sensation. 
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RADIO RAMBLES 


Interesting .Chats with and about 
the people on and off the air. 


Playtime with the Strong Man: At home on his 
vacht Count von Luckner entertains his dinner guests 
by bending half dollars and tearing telephone direc- 
tories, but when he lunches in Billy Lahiff’s Tavern on 
48th Street, the waiters are not impressed with such 
child’s play. For them he has to bend the fireplace 
pokers into pretzels. 

The Count does not eat breakfast. When he was very 
young he was surprised to learn that lions do not eat 
three meals a day, and decided that if he wanted to be 
as strong as a lion he would have to give up some meals 
too. He estimates that by not eating in the morning he 
saves 12,000 heartbeats a day and will live that much 
longer. 


Beating the Wolves: Georgie Price, the latest stage 
comic to take the air regularly, escaped the stock mar- 
ket crash by a unique system. When he heard that his 
bootblack was buying stock, he decided it was time to 
sell. 

George made his first broadcast twelve years ago over 
the Detroit News Station. He tap danced and sang 


Singing Sam, whose fifteen-minute 
period on the air has endeared 
him to a host of friends, used to 
be a blackface comedian with Al 


G. Fields’ minstrels. 


through a “mike” made out of a telephone and a 
paper funnel. 

His next memorable broadcast of those early days 
was on an R.K.O. hour in a small town. The studio was 
located in an out of the way church, and George being 
the only one of the troupe to find it on time had to play 
~ all the parts—a Russian Count, an English gentleman, 
a Swedish baseball player, an 
Irish cop, a rube and the an- 
nouncer. 


No More Wild Life: Eleven 
years age, three of the Four 
Eton Boys—Charlie Day, Jack 
Day and Earl Smith—were acro- 
bats, and the blonde girl who 
turned cartwheels and flip 
flopped in their acts was Frances 
Williams. 

One day they were told that 
they'd have to put some music 
in their piece, so they started 
singing. 

They were surprised to find 
that singing was more restful 
than jumping around. There- 
fore, Frances gave up her exer- 
cises to become a musical come- 
dy queen, and the boys formed 
a quartet. The fourth Eton Boy 
is Art Gentry. 

At night the Eton Boys cut 
loose in the Village Grove Nut 
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Jane Froman was a 
newspaper girl — that 
is, until a radio execu- 
tive heard her sing at 
an evening party. 


Helen Nugent left a Cincinnati 

opera company for the radio. 

She speaks five languages and 
likes spaghetti. 


Club in New York’s Greenwich Village. “Nutsy” Fagan, 
their master of ceremonies, sang with Artie (Reis and 
Dunn) several years ago. 

Artie Dunn, by the way, used to run away from home 
whenever his music teacher came to give him a lesson. 


Lovers of the Air: No, radio stars don’t cast their 
Wives aside when they achieve fame. Not at all! 

Do you remember the night when Morton Downey 
sang: “I Found You,” “Oh, Promise Me,” and “Who 
Cares Now That I Have You”! That was for Mrs. 
Bonpare Bennett Downey’s third anniversary as Mort’s 
wife. 

And did you wonder why Charles B. Driscoll started 
his “Story of Women’s Names” series over NBC with 
Genevieve, instead of Eve? That was because Gene- 
vieve Driscoll is his wife. 

But think of the pitiful case of Bing Crosby and 
Dixie Lee. Bing is color blind and can’t appreciate 
what a gorgeous blonde he married. 


Lowdown on Announcers: Al Bach, the diction 
award winner, is putting the award insignia on his 
dishes: Now his guests will have something to take as 
souvenirs. ... Frank Knight’s black hair is graying 
around the temples. ... Louis Dean who doubles up 
with laughter throughout the 
Stoopnagle and Budd programs 
was the original “Budd” when 
F. Chase Taylor created Colonel 
Lemuel P. Stoopnagle in Buffalo. 
He prefers blondes but likes bru- 
nettes, too. James Wal- 
lingford might have become a 
minister if a teacher in his theo- 
logical seminary had not objected 

to his playing the piano for 
a dance. 


Figures Don’t Lie: 
Vincent Lopez does _ not 
waste his time making up his 
mind about things. He does 
it all by numerology. 

Lopez has never been 
killed in a train smash-up 
because he never rides in a 
Pullman car whose name 
does not vibrate right. He 
even chose his press agent, George D. Lottman, be- 
cause his name added up to an ideal figure. 

His two exceptions are in picking food he likes 
and in accepting a higher figure on his contract. 


Irene Bordoni ran 
away to Paris at the 
age of thirteen to 
become an actress. 
She is one of the fa- 
vorite guest stars on 
radio programs. 


Sob Story: You’ve heard her over many programs 
—Raising Junior, March of Time, Old Curiosity 
Shop, Piccadilly Circus—but did you ever suspect 
that it was the same girl who used to hold you 
gasping in the galleries (1916), while the villain 
tied her to kegs of dynamite, stretched her across 
railroad tracks, cast her into furnaces, and even 
threatened her with a “fate worse than death”? 
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You probably didn’t, but she is 
Jean Sothern, the same one who 
thrilled you in the “Mysteries of 
Myra” and touched you in the 
“Two Orphans.” 

Nine years ago, while Jean was 
playing vaudeville in New Or- 
leans, three timid little girls came 
backstage to ask for her auto- 
. os graph. Now she has written a 
song, “Creole Lullaby,” and last 
month the same three little girls 
introduced it on the air over a 
national network. Their names 
are Connie, Vet and Martha Bos- 
well. 


Countess Olga 
Medolaga Albani 
was born and 
raised in a castle 
in Barcelona, 
Spain. She is a 


proficient golfer. mWiG@MG LO0G8 YEDGE Oe 


Broadway, where divorce is ru- 
mored to be a byword and infi- 
delity the order of the day, it is interesting to find two 
happy couples—the Olsens and the Oaklands—making 
actual homes of their night clubs. 

Ethel Shutta first talked to George in the Follies 
when she went over to him to complain that his orches- 
tra was making too much noise. Now she has to listen 
to it every night at the Montmartre and she 
actually enjoys it. Maybe, though, now that she is 
George’s wife, the boys don’t play too loud any 
more. 


b 


Col. Lemuel @. Stoopnagle and his air-partner, Budd 

Hulick, have won international recognition for their re- 

markable inventions. Their latest is a vest-proof bullet 
that will not enter or pass through a vest. 


Ethel also laughs at all of George’s jokes. But so 
eee his orchestra, so maybe there’s a catch to that, 
00. 

Mrs. Oakland met Will when he gave her a job in his 
vaudeville act in Michigan. The Oaklands have their 
own table at their club and 
make you feel just as if you 
were at home in their dining 
room. 

Will is an organizer of “The 
Thirteen Club,’ a bunch of 
boys who don’t believe in being 
superstitious. They go about 
walking under ladders, patting 
black cats, and letting pins lie. 
New members are initiated by 
breaking a mirror. 


The Little Things that Count: 


Mildred Hunt is overjoyed at 
losing a pound and a half a 
week for eight weeks, and Vee 
Lawnhurst, the NBC pianist, 
drinks two quarts of milk a 
day, eats six eggs, candy, bread 


Count Felix Von Luck- 
ner has spent so much 
of his life on the water 
that he makes his 
home in his yacht, 
"Mopelia." 
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One of the most popular married teams on the air waves 

is Frank Crumit and Julia Sanderson. Julia, by the way, 

has held three royal flushes in poker games. Frank and 

Julia met, wooed and were married during the stage run 
of the musical comedy, "Tangerine." 


and potatoes and still can’t top 115 pounds. ... Leo 
Reisman attends all auctions of expensive violins, not 
to buy any, but just for the fun of playing them. At 
the last sale he played the “Tiger Rag” on a Guarne- 
rlus.... Frazer (Spike) Hunt saves his shoes. He has 
275 pairs. ... Howard Lanin’s orchestra has a spare 
brass section. The regulars work so hard that they 
have to be relieved to catch their breath and save wear 
and tear on their lips. 


How the Early Birds Live: It is nothing new for 
Arthur (Tower Health Exercises) Bagley to get up for 
his 6:45 broadcasts, for he used to get up even earlier 
when he delivered milk as a boy. Nevertheless he takes 
no chances and goes to bed with three alarm clocks, be- 
sides leaving orders with his hotel clerk to phone him 
at 5:40 and 6:00. 


Mary McCoy was born in ‘Uncle Don" Carney has 
South Bend, Kansas. She been called "The Pied 
is wild about airplanes, but Piper who brings up chil- 
roller coasters frighten her. dren with a microphone." 


Little Jack Little set three alarm clocks, too, for his 
first early morning broadcast at Columbia, and also 
begged his wife, his valet, the doorman and the elevator 
boy to be sure to wake him. But he need not have 
bothered. He was so nervous that he did not sleep 
all night. We hope he has got over that now, though. 

Recently a Tennessee banker wrote Bagley that since 
he started taking the chin-up exercise his patrons have 
regained confidence in his bank and have stopped with- 
drawing their funds. 

Incidentally, Bagley, who keeps a nation of early 
radio listeners in good physical condition, is losing 
his hair. 


Life is like that! (Please turn to page 85) 
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THE BOY 


nobody wanted 


Wally Ford spent the early years of 
his life in an orphanage—but he has 
fought his way to Hollywood success 


By J. B. WOODSIDE 


ALLACE FORD, successful actor and one of the 

sound screen’s outstanding sensations, was born 

Sammy Jones. His poverty-stricken mother, 

Catherine Jones, unable to care for him, de- 
posited his tiny person on the steps of Mrs. O’Reilly’s 
Home for Girls, in Bolton, England. 

Then he was a homeless boy nobody wanted. Now he 
is a fine specimen of ambitious, virile manhood. If he 
were a boxer he would be a natural welterweight—flat- 
stomached, alert—with the agility of a panther. He has 
the clear-cut features and ruddy skin of most of Albion’s 
sons and looks fearlessly out of laughing eyes as he tells 
of ae years of adventure packed into thirty-one years 
of life. 

Now, everyone in Hollywood, and in other parts of 
the world, where motion pictures are spreading his fame, 
is talking about him—particularly the girls. 

To have the girls of. Hollywood talking about you is 
regarded by the best-informed wiseacres as an omen of 
future good luck. It doesn’t matter so much what they 
say about you so long as you are on their minds. Holly- 
wood girls are picture-wise—picture-conscious. If you 
click with them you click with girls everywhere. Even 
screen villains want the Hollywood girls to hate them 
sincerely and deeply. If a screen villain can keep Holly- 
wood girls scowling and gnashing their teeth at him, 
he is supremely happy. 3 

However, the girls don’t (Please turn to page 92) 


Vhoto by Russell Ball 


Wallace Ford was born Sammy Jones. 

He has traveled extensively and has been 

everything from prizefighter to dish- 
washer. 


At the right: Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Ford. 
She was Martha Hayworth, daughter of 
the famous playwright. 


: a 25 Seniée 
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_. thats what makes it hetter 

‘It's the amount and quality of chicle CHICLE gives Beech-Nut its long- 
used that makes such a big difference —_ lasting smoothness—makes it easier, 
in chewing gum—Beech-Nut Gum less tiring to chew—keeps it fresh and 
contains a larger proportion of the  smooth-flavored much longer. It’s this 
world’s finest chicle than any other EXTRA CHICLE that makes Beech- 
gum on the market. This EXTRA Nut so truly refreshing and enjoyable. 
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rN WTR A Makes the next smoke 
ng Ves | 1W/— taste better 


“And this line . . shows that you're going to have 
a lot more pleasure smoking your next cigarette.” 

| “ How do you figure that out?’’ 

“I’m going to give you a stick of Beech-Nut Gum. 

You should know that Beech-Nut Gum between 


» smokes makes the next smoke taste better.’ 


aimee 
eqgete. Sake 


There zs something 
NEW under the sun 


DIFFERENT DELIGHTFUL DELICIOUS 


Now—the world’s most popular flavor—CHOCOLATE— 
in a package handy for pocket or purse. A crunchy, de- 
licious bit of sweet for everyone—and everyone enjoys 
chocolate. A single package will convince you that ee 
are delightfully different from any candy you ve ever tasted. 
Now on sale throughout the United States at 5¢ a package. 


Beech-Nut | 


HOCOLATE fla“ DROPS ‘® 


These new Chocolate Drops 
have the same double-wax 
wrapping that preserves 
the flavor and freshness of 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops. 


Dressing Up Your Home 
For Spring and Summer 


Here are bedspreads, curtains, rugs, quilts and other aids to a well- 
furnished house that you can make for your summer cottage or use 
to give new charm to your year-round home 


My!21—Directions for 
draping three charming 
dressing tables are given 
here. 


Myl!6é—Make flowers of 
colored cellophane with the 
help of this circular. 


My122—Matching bed- 

spread and curtains at 

left are explained in this 
circular. 


My!23—Here you have 

directions for making 

three old-fashioned rag 
rugs. 


Laka YourLans'Be 


Myll7—Here you have 
clever mottoes to use ip 
every room of the house. 


"a 


My124 — Directions for 

making six crochet and 

bead-trimmed light and 
window-shade pulls. 


5 


ok 


cee 


My!1!8—This contains pat- 
terns for three old-fashioned 
piece-work quilts. 


ee 


ee 


My!20—Here's the new picture and pillow set ti 
made from chintz in Colonial design. Circular { 
gives full directions. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, in care of Le : 
Myl19—Learn to make the this magazine, enclosing four cents for any eee 


one circular, ten cents for three circulars : 
Be My!l25—Use inexpensive paper 


shades and make harmonizing 
straight or tie-back curtains, 
described in this circular. 


new Italian table linen with L 
net edges with the aid of or twenty cents for all ten circulars. 


sure to indicate which circular you want by 
the number given beside the description. 


this circular. 


by Hurrell 


JEAN HERSHOLT —.: he appears in the M-G-M production, "Beast of the City." 
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Sylvia Sidney 


DUTCH LUN 


AVIAR is dead! Long live 
rye bread and cheese—and 
Sylvia Sidney who started the 
fashion. 

In Hollywood the cycle of un- 
recognizable French concoctions has ° 
just passed and simple hearty old- 
fashioned foods have come in for 
their share of glory. 

Buffet tables are now laden with 
an alluring array of dishes that 
smack of the good old Dutch lunch. 
Dill pickles are classed among the piéces de résistance, 
salami is a tidbit, while the supply of German potato 
salad always runs low before the party is over. 

Among the first cinema hostesses to champion the 
vogue for simple foods is Sylvia Sidney, Paramount 
player. Her after-theater suppers and Sunday evening 
teas are highly popular with any one fortunate enough 
to wangle an invitation. 

Rich conversation is served at all gatherings in the 
Sidney house, but the food is without flourishes or os- 
tentation. 

A typical Sidney buffet supper menu includes a 
platter of cold cuts, including Swiss cheese, American 
cheese, cream cheese, tongue, turkey, chicken, ham, 
salami, roast beef, and veal. Slices of buttered rye 
bread are available for those who wish to create sand- 
wiches from the cold-cut platter. A huge bowl of 
potato salad is never missing, while the second salad 
might be a combination of cold vegetables or flaked 
salmon in lime aspic. Dishes of ripe and green olives, 
celery, spiced cucumbers, figs, apricots, and peaches 
vie with guava jelly and Damson plum jam. Of course, 
there is a dish devoted to pickles of all varieties, the 
dilled brand being the predominating favorite among 
film folks at the moment. 

Dessert usually comprises a mold of Bavarian 
cream, an English trifle, or an upside-down cake. 
Drip coffee is always served. 


MESS SIDNEY offers the following recipe for 
potato salad that has won applause from her 
guests, 

Boil potatoes, then cool. Peel and cut in quarter- 
inch slices. Mix potatoes with olive oil, and per- 
mit to soak for several hours. If onions are pre- 
ferred, slice two small ones very finely and mix 
thoroughly. Chives may be used in place of onions. 

Add several tablespoons of tarragon vinegar to 
the salad shortly before serving, as well as salt, 


Photo by Richee 


ee ae Weg 
wT 


ip 


This new star piays to 
an appreciative audience 
when she serves Kalter 
Auf schnitt— Dutchlunchto 


you—for Sunday suppers. 


introduces the 


CHEON 


pepper and paprika. Cut up several 

hard-boiled eggs, and mix. Add some 

mayonnaise, and sprinkle top of po- 

tatoes with chopped parsley and 
_ paprika. 

The recipe for Ripe Cucumber 
Pickle is as follows: Cut cucumbers 
in halves lengthwise. Cover with 
alum water, allowing two teaspoons 
of powdered alum to each quart of 
water. Heat gradually to boiling- 
point, then let mixture stand on 

back of range for two hours. 

Remove from alum water and chill in ice water. 
Make a syrup by boiling five minutes two pounds of 
sugar, one pint of vinegar, with two tablespoons each 
of whole cloves and stick cinnamon tied in a piece of 
muslin. Add cucumbers and cook ten minutes. Re- 
move cucumbers to a stone jar, and pour in the syrup. 
Scald syrup three successive mornings and return to 
cucumbers. 


“Another helping of po- 

tato salad?” asks Sylvia 

Sidney. “And how about 

some more cheese and sa- 

lami?—and, of course, a 
dill pickle.” 
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NANNETTE SAYS "NO" . . sy accar doen 


NO! 
ENJOY YOUR HOW CAN HE 
DANCE, NANNETTE 2 BE SO CARELESS? 


CAN THIS BE 


WONDER WHY THE REASON? 
NANNETTE DOESNT 
LIKE ME? 


TWO MONTHS LATER 


GOING TO TURN 
ME DOWN THIS 
TIME, NANNETTE? 
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ARE YOU GOING N O | 


TO THE MOVIES - HE SPOILED THE 
WITH HIM AGAIN ? PICTURE FOR ME 


me cor LIFEBUOY-—a wavs! 
MAKES YOU FEEL GREAT 
— AND_NO MORE 
B.O” worries 


You may be guilty of “B.O.” 


(Body Odor) 
... and not know it! 


E quickly get used to an ever-present odor— 

seldom notice ““B.O.” (body odor) 27 ourselves. 
But how soon others are aware of it— especially as the 
weather grows warmer! Take no chances. Wash and 
bathe always with Lifebuoy. Its rich, creamy lather purt- 
fies and deodorizes pores — ends all danger of offending. 
Removes germs from hands—helps guard your health. 
Its pleasant, hygienic scent, that vanishes as you rinse, 
tells you, better than words how Lifebuoy protects. 


A real complexion soap 


Lifebuoy’s gentle, yet thorough, 
cleansing keeps your complexion 
clear, healthy. Pore-clogging 
impurities are gently washed 
away — skins glow with new fa- 
diance. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 
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MUSIC OF THE SOUND SCREEN 


(tile 


Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette MacDonald in a scen 


a 


3 Poin net latest picture, Sone Sane With You." 


EW SONG PICTURE 
from Abroad 


standing hit of the talk- 

ing screen in England, will 

be released in the United States by RKO-Radio 
Pictures. It is a Gainsborough production, featuring 
Renate Muller, favorite of the German musical stage; 
Jack Hulbert, English comedian; Owen Nares and 
Morris Harvey. 

The three songs sung by Miss Muller in the picture 
will be published by Harms, Inc., “Today I Feel So 
Happy,” “Just Because I Lost My Heart to You,” and “I 
Have an Aunt Eliza.” Paul Abraham is the composer. 


S cee SUSIE,” an out- 


ARAMOUNT is the only company producing pictures 

with musical scores at the moment. ‘One Hour with 
You,” Chevalier’s current release includes “One Hour 
with You,” “What Would You 
do?”, “Oh, That Mitzi!” and 
“We Will Always Be Sweet- 
hearts.” Chevalier’s next pic- 
ture, “Love Me Tonight,” will 
alsobeamusical. Thescore was 
written by Rogers and Hart. 

Three new songs have been 
written especially for Vita- 
phone’s short release, ‘‘Sub- 
way Symphony.” They are— 
“Rhythm of the Wheels,” 
“Doin’ the Subway,” and “It 
Cost Me Just a Nickel to Find 
the Girl I Love.” 


EO REISMAN is on top 
this month, and believe 
me is playing one sweet tune, 
“How Long Will It Last?” 
from Joan Crawford’s pic- 
ture, ““Possessed.”’ I liked it 
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by JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


The Month’s Biggest Hits 


“How Long Will It Last?” (fox trot) 


Played by Leo Reisman and his 
Orchestra—( Victor). 


“Kickin’ the Gong Around” (fox trot) 
Played by Cab Calloway and his 


Orchestra—( Brunswick) . 


“Delishious” (fox trot) 
Played by Nat Shilkret and the 
Victor Orchestra—(Victor). 


the first time I heard it. If you 
have seen the picture, you will 
want this record. 

Reisman does a smooth job of recording. The vocal 
chorus is very good, but the singer’s identity is kept 
a secret. : 

The other side is, “When We’re Alone,” otherwise 
known as the Pent-House Serenade, played for us by 
Victor Arden, Phil Ohman and their orchestra. I think 
you'll like this one too. It’s tricky and rhythmic. The 
vocal Henle is sung by Frank Munn. (This is a Victor 
record. 


H ERE’S one that makes an appeal to all dance lovers, 

“Kickin’ the Gong Around,” played for us by none 
other than the Hi-De Hi boy himself, in other words 
Cab Calloway. As you prob- 
ably know, this is the sequel 
to Cab’s famous ‘‘Minnie the 
Moocher.” Of course, Cab 
sings all of the vocal choruses, 
and there are plenty, too. 
Don’t miss this one if you like 
hot music. 

The other side is also by 
Cab, singing and playing “The 
Devil and the Deep Blue 
Sea,” a somewhat smoother 
tune, but even at that, plenty 
hot. I know you'll like the 
last chorus when you hear it. 
(This is a Brunswick rec- 
ord.) 


“You’re My Everything” (fox trot) 


Played by Ben Selvin and his Or- 
chestra—(Coalumbia) . 


HE next is from Janet 

Gaynor’s picture, ‘“Deli- 
cious,’’ and the title is 

(Please turn to page 91) 
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THIS WIFE GREW CARELESS A 


R MARRIAGE . tats THE “OTHER WOMAN” IS ALWAYS SURE OF HERSELF 


tHE Othez Womram7 1s ALWAYS SURE OF HERSELF 


The moment the telephone jingled 
Mary knew. Tom was staying at the 
office. An absurd little fear prickled at 
the back of her neck as she took down 
the receiver and said, “hello.” She 
hated to have her voice tremble that 
way. But somehow she simply couldn’t 
help it. 

She knew exactly what he was going 
to say. Same old excuses — desk piled 
high with work — important meeting 
tomorrow — don’t wait up, darling, 
I'll be home as early as I can. 

Of course all wives have to expect 
little disappointments like this. She 
was a jealous little fool to imagine 
anything. Still, this was the third time 
this month. 

Was it possible? Could there be, 
ever — another woman ? 


Does Familiarity Breed Contempt ? 


After-marriage carelessness leads to 
more unhappiness than most wives 
realize until it is too late. 

Despite her desire to please, often 
some little familiar liberty she takes 
may become the fabled ‘‘molehill.” 

In the case of the complexion, for 
instance, a good night cream is of 
course a necessity if one is to keep 
one’s skin fresh and youthful. 


HINDS 


© 1932, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


But fortunately it is no longer necessary 
to go to bed with a face all smeared 
with greasy cream, a condition that 
most men frankly find disgusting. 


Try this Marvelous New Greaseless 


Texture Cream 


With the introduction of a new line 
of cosmetics, A.S. Hinds Company, 
for 56 years producers of Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, presents 
Hinds Texture Cream, a skin-softening 
cream for night use, that is absolutely 
greaseless. 

If you wash your face with soap and 
water, you will find this cream of 


Hinds Preparations 
For Cleansing and Toning 


(SEE SPECIAL OFFER) 


HINDS CLEANSING CREAM: Because it 
melts 2 to 7 times faster, Hinds Cleansing 
Cream flushes deeply into pores, soaks up 
dirt, dust, make-up. Cleanses thoroughly, 
safely, leaving the face as refreshed as a dew- 
kissed rose. In generous-sized jars,40cand65c. 


HINDS TONING CLEANSER: A delightful 
liquid pore refiner and cleanser. Penetrates 
deeply and thoroughly—refines the texture 
of the skin by reducing enlarged pores. Non- 
drying. Apply after using Hinds Cleansing 
Cream, before using the Texture Cream. Also 
excellent for morning use. In flacons, 65c. 


wonderful assistance in correcting dry- 
ness and in keeping the skin soft and 
smooth. 

When applied after cleansing with 
Hinds Cleansing Cream and Hinds 
Toning Cleanser it produces really 
remarkable results, leaving the skin 
velvety soft and youthful. 

You will be surprised, quite agree- 
ably, by the reasonably low price of 
Hinds Texture Cream, only 40 cents 
for a generously large jar. Later, of 
course, once you have learned its bene- 
fits you will want the larger, 65-cent 
jat which is even better value. 

Why go on smearing your face with 
greasy night creams that soil your 
pillow and make you look so dowdy 
and unattractive? Ask for Hinds Grease- 
less Texture Cream. It is sold by all drug 
and department stores. 


A Special Limited Offer 


To aquaint you with two other_very impor- 
tant Hinds beauty aids, we are making the 
following offer for a limited time only. Send 
10c at once (in coin) to cover posting and 
we will forward you a trial tube of Hinds 
Cleansing Cream and a bottle of Hinds Ton- 
ing Cleanser (liquid). Address A. S. Hinds 
Co., Dept. B-62, Bloomfield, N. J., makers 
of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


This offer expires July 1 in U.S. A.—Not good in Canada 


Chreaseless_TEXTURE CREAM 
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HOW Hollywood Entertains 


T an altar of white peach 
blossoms Carmen Pan- 
tages became the bride 
of John Considine, Jr. 

The immense gold room at the 
Ambassador Hotel was trans- 
formed into a bower of peach 
blossoms—tall trees of them— 
fluttering petals—an aroma of 
subtle fragrance was every- 
where. The Ambassador string 
orchestra, almost hidden in a 
canopy of flowers, played the 
melody of “Trees” until the 
ceremony began and then broke 
into the familiar strains of 
Mendelssohn’s wedding march. 

Hollywood has never beheld 
a more beautiful bride—and in 
this veritable peach orchard, an 
awed silence held sway when 
Miss Pantages appeared on the 
arm of her father, Alexander 
Pantages. While Father Mul- 
lins was saying those fatal 
words, the orchestra played 
very softly, “O Promise Me.” 
The ring John placed upon his 
bride’s finger was a narrow 
circlet of platinum with tiny 
baguette diamonds. 

Miss Pantages was charming 
in her bridal gown of white 
souffié de soir with tiny seed 
pearls. A cape effect was long 
and suggested a train. She 
wore shoes of crépe encrusted 
with pearls and hand-loomed Alencon lace mittens. 
bouquet was a shower of lilies of the valley. 


John Considine, Jr. 


Her 


ARION DAVIES, who was maid of honor, wore a 

gown of platinum gray, with fox fur of the same 

shade on her short coat and a touch of blue velvet rib- 
bon under the lace of the gown. 

Mrs. Dixie Martin, one of the matrons of honor, was 
dressed in artichoke-green lace made on Empire lines, 
while Mrs. Rodney Pantages, the other matron of honor, 
wore the same style dress in soft corn-yellow. Both 
had tiny bolero coats with hats of net. 

Neil S. McCarthy, well-known attorney and polo play- 
er, was best man. Dr. Harry Martin, Dr. Frank J. 
Clancy of Seattle, William Anthony McGuire, the play- 
wright, Rodney Pantages, Lloyd Pantages, the bride’s 


TReMsndemara groom, Maandeha 


Pantages. 


EILEEN PERCY, one of New Movie 


Magazine’s Hollywood correspond- 
ents, tells the intimate details of 
the fashionable and much publi- 
cized Pantages-Considine wedding 


The wedding party included, left to right: Lloyd Pantag es, Samuel Armstrong, Marion Davies, Dr. Har 


brothers, and Samuel Arm- 
strong served as ushers. 

Mr. Considine’s gift to the 
bride was a beautiful mink 
coat, Miss Davies gave Carmen 
an exquisite diamond and 


platinum wrist watch. 
AY the reception following 
the ceremony four hundred 
and fifty friends attended. 
Glimpsed were, Miss Lois Wil- 
son, charming in a brown and 
beige ensemble, brown chiffon 
velvet dress, fawn colored wrap. 
with matching fox fur. Connie 
Talmadge looked smart in an 
all-black creation. Her black 
crépe gown had a wide banding 
of small tulle gatherings 
around the bottom and large 
puff sleeves of the same mate- 
rial. Marian Nixon favored 
royal blue satin with matching 
turban and veil. Norma 
Shearer, arriving late, wore an 
informal grayish blue frock 
with the new brass button 
trimmings and hat of matching 
straw. j 
Many of the guests showed 
partiality for all-black ensem- 
bles of velvet, satin, crepe and 
lace, and those very new and 
smart chapeaus, tilted well for- 
ward, with their trimmings of 
flowers were much in evidence. 
A few who came in black attire were Una Merkel, Ruth 
Selwyn, Aileen Pringle, Mona Maris, and Sally Hilers. 
After the reception the bride and groom made a hur- 
ried exit for San Pedro where they boarded the Panama- 
Pacific liner California. Their honeymoon destination 
is Palm Beach. They will spend a few days in New 
York before returning to Hollywood. Miss Pantages, 
pardon, Mrs. Considine, sailed in a light-blue ensemble— 
her suit of soft woolen was trimmed in gray fox. 


2h 


She was Carmen 


= wedding unites two pioneer theatrical families, 
The late John Considine, Sr., was one of the greatest 
showmen of his time, as owner and operator of a large 
chain of theatres. His son, John Jr., is associated with © 


the film industry in an executive capacity. The bride’s 
father, Alexander Pantages, (Please turn to page 90) 


at 2 


ry Martin, 


Neil McCarthy, the bride (Carmen Pantages), the bridegroom (John Considine, Jr.), William McGuire, Mrs. 
Rodney Pantages, Dr. Frank J. Clancy, Mrs. Orlando Martin, and Keith Weeks. 
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“Sure, I use Colgate’s! 


Pili it... t 


This seal signifies that the composition of 
the product has been submitted to the Coun- 
cil on Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association—and that the claims 
have been found acceptable to thé Council. 
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at’s why!” 


She’s a good scout—my mother 

- is! She’s going to be tickled pink 
when she sees these two beauts 
—even if I did tear my pants 
a little comin’ through Bailey’s 
fence. Ma believes in lettin’ a 
feller do things the way he likes 
to do ’em. That’s why she buys 
me Colgate’s to brush my teeth 
with. I like it—that’s why. Boy— 
does it taste keen! I guess mother 
knows what she’s doin’. Doctor 
Ellis told her there ain’t any 
toothpaste can beat Colgate’s for 
keeping teeth clean—says more 
peopleuse it than any other kind. 
An’ Ma says’ cause Colgate’s only 
costs a quarter—mebbe she’s 
savin’ to buy me a new fish 
pole. Anyhow — she don’t have 
to bother about me brushin’ my 
teeth reg’lar—so I guess she’s sat- 
isfied, too. 


Would you like this picture 
of the little fisherman, in 
full color, without adver- 
tising matter, suitable for 
framing? We'll gladly send 
you one, without cost. Ad- 
dress: Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Dept. 157, 
P. O. Box 1143, Chicaga 
Illinois. 


Also in handy 
10¢ size 
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A woman’s good breeding is reflect- 


ed in the care she gives her hands, 


says DOLORES DEL RIO 


Dolores’ hands in closeup, 

beautifully cared for and ex- 

pressive of her personality 
and changing moods. 


Languor is the pose here, 
and is as well expressed by 
Dolores’ drooping fingers as 
by her calm face (for the 
moment) and dreamy eyes. 


BEAUTIFUL to YOUR 


is IMM ISL iElNe@ 
possible 
exception 
@) it In @ Te 
eyes, no feature of woman’s loveliness has inspired 
such lyric enthusiasm as shapely, graceful hands,” de- 
clares Dolores Del Rio, sparkling Latin star of RKO- 
Radio pictures. 

“Hands express character in so many ways. And 
they may express the type of character we wish them 
to have to a certain extent. Certainly a woman’s good 
breeding is reflected in the care she gives her hands. 
Hands that naturally assume graceful poses are en- 
hanced by perfect grooming, and awkward hands are 
less noticeable when they are well cared for.” 

Miss Del Rio’s slim hands with their long-tipped 
nails are an essential part of her allure. She knows 
how to use them to their best advantage. They are al- 
ways an integral part of the picture she presents. 

The first essential, of course, she believes is absolute 
cleanliness. Daintiness should be basic here as in every 
other characteristic of a well-groomed woman. 

“Never have a disagreeable smudge mar the per- 
fection of your hands. If ink stains the fingers while 
writing, scrub them immediately and if necessary 
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FINGER-TIPS 


follow with a light 
bleach to remove the 
spot. Lemon juice 
or one of the pre- 
pared bleaches with handy little applicators will do the 
trick for you. Dust gathers on anyone’s hands in the 
course of any daily routine, but that is no excuse for 
letting it remain.” 

Dolores recommends rubbing the hands with a good 
softening lotion morning and night—one that tends to 
tighten the skin somewhat, giving a smooth, velvety 
surface. This is especially good for hands susceptible 
to chapping, and should be applied just before going 
outdoors and after washing the hands at any time. 

Hands that are rough and lumpy will be immensely 
improved by massage with a good nourishing or tissue 
cream. Improved in appearance and in grace as well. 
A tired, nervous hand is never as graceful or as ex- 
pressive. 


“THERE is no excuse for unpleasant and unsightly 

hangnails. Prevent them by massaging the cuticle 
about the nails with a cotten-wrapped orange-wood stick 
dipped in oil. Olive oil is effective, as are several of the 
cuticle oils and creams on the (Please turn to page 85) 
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Baby powders differ — 
and your thumb and finger 
will prove it! 


Do this. Rub several different kinds 
of baby powder between yourthumb 
and finger, one at a time. Some 
kinds, you'll discover, feel harsh and 
unpleasant to your touch. Now . . 

Try Johnson’s Baby Powder! Feel 
the velvety softness—the fine, silky 
smoothness! 

What makes this great differ- 
ence?... 

Johnson’s Baby Powder is made 
from finest Italian talc, which is 
composed of soft, tiny flakes. But 
—the inferior talc used in some 
baby powders contains sharp, needle- 
like particles! You wouldn’t want 
them to touch your baby’s skin! 

Another thing to remember: 
Johnson’s Baby Powder contains no 
stearate of zinc. 


Be careful, too, 
about your baby’s soap! . 


Try Johnson’s Baby Soap! Notice its 


ail 


“Oooh, Bill—see what the papers say! 


‘The Stork—Expected Here To-day!” 
My googness.. 


“Tl call him now!—Hello—hello— 


Say, Mr. Stork, you ought to know 
We have a baby powder here 
That makes the chafing disappear!” 


4nd think how glad the stork is, too! 
For now he knows as well as we 
That babies can live comf’tably! 


- he should know the news 
About the powder babies use!” 


y2? 


<Oh Bill—I Cant help foeeae eal enue eens 


2? 


smooth rounded edges and delicate 
fragrance. See how quickly the rich 
lather comes—how gently it clean- 
ses—and how swiftly it washes 
away! Even the finest, most expen- 
sive castile soaps cannot equal 
Johnson’s Baby Soap— for it is made 
especially for babies, from purest 
high-grade olive and other vegetable 
oils. Try it—to-day! 


To give your baby extra comfort, 
use this cream. 


To relieve chafing, chapping “diaper 
rash”, prickly heat, and other mild 
irritations of the baby’s skin, use 
Johnson’s Baby Cream. It is made 
from purest ingredients, andis bland 
and soothing. It will prevent wind- 
burn and sunburn, if you rub a 
little on your baby’s face and hands, 
before going outdoors. 


FREE SAMPLES! Send for our free Gift 
Box containing a generous sample of 
Johnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and Cream. 
Write to Baby Products Division, Dept. F5, 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


fbn fhe 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Surgical 
Dressings, “ZO” Cartridge Spool Adhe- 
sive Plaster, etc. 
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Renderings by 
Schell Lewis 


California architects give unstinting 
praise to this house as a particularly 
fine example of its type. 


Hollywood Applauds the French House 


OTES are pouring in from 
California to Maine. The 
four houses shown by NEW 
MOoviE MAGAZINE in recent 
months are being put to the test. 
Early returns in the race to de- 
cide which of the four types is 
most representative of American 
tastes give the English and 
French houses the edge. But the Colonial and Spanish 
houses are not far behind and it’s still anybody’s race. 

Illinois and Michigan gave the lead to the English 
house in the first ballotings; Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania helped pile up the total for the French house— 
along with the surprise votes from California. 

Rhode Island, Washington and California went 
strongly Spanish, and Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Ohio were heavy supporters of the Colonial type. 

Next month we announce the final result of the voting 
and the resultant program of our home furnishing and 
building department. 

The privacy of the English house appealed to a Jersey 
City voter; its compactness and hominess appealed to a 
young girl in Grand Rapids, Michigan who will be 
married soon. 

A Chicago voter finds the Spanish house is truly 
her castle in the air; a Philadelphian, who favors the 
French house, approved its dignity and the Colonial 
house was picked by a voter in Holyoke, Massachusetts 
because of its central hall and open stair—by a New 
ner because she thought it would grace her country 
ot. 

From two California architects 
come comments on the houses, 
both praising the French house 
in particular. Roy Seldon Price, 
who was architect for the home 
of the late Thomas Ince, for those 
of Raoul Walsh, George Fitz- 
maurice, Lita Grey Chaplin, Carl 
Laemmle and many others of mo- 
tion picture fame, writes: 

“The English house in your De- 
cember issue with its closely knit 
plan has some economical ar- 
rangement with the minimum of 
hall space. Its clean cut, simple 
partition lines, also tend toward 
economy of construction. The 


The Spanish house 
is bringing its quota 


of votes, too. 
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From the home town of Spanish 
American architecture comes praise 
for New Movie’s French House as 


well as votes for all four. 


living-room would be pleasant 
with its three exposures. It ap- 
pears to have that happy balance 
of windows and wall space which 
is so essential to a liveable, com- 
fortable room. 

“Although the kitchen arrange- 
ment is very unusual, it would 
indeed be cheerful as well as prac- 
tical. The second floor bedroom would make a comfort- 
able, charming room. The doors to the two closets 
ee be arranged to afford better wall space for twin 

eds. 

“The front elevation is a simple expression of the 
plan without useless, extraneous ornament or meanin- 
less bric-a-brac. So many small homes are spoiled by 
attempting to incorporate too many motives or features 
and, as a rule, the smaller the house, the greater is the 
need for simplicity and restraint. Small houses are 
seldom planned by thoroughly trained architects be- 
cause their builders imagine that an architect’s service 
would be extravagant in proportion to his cost. This, 
however, is not true, since a good architect usually 
saves his entire fee on the front elevation alone, by not 
using in his design the expensive motives which the 
unskilled designer imagines necessary to make a house 


attractive. In the design of your little English house, 
there is not affectation or pretense. It is sincerely 
conservative. 


“Your February Spanish house has a nice balance be- 
tween simple dignity and picturesque charm. I would 
suggest, however, that, if the garage doors. were paneled 
or studded in Spanish fashion and 
painted in a light color similar to 
the plaster, the design would be 
improved. The plan is practical, 
extremely livable and has no ex- 
pensive, uneconomical construc- 
tion features. The living-room 
with its windows to the patio and 
porch, can be made very fine. The 
front bedroom with its three ex- 
posures and patio outlook would 
be enjoyable. 

“The design of your French 
house is fine indeed. It has a 
quiet distinction and, of all your 
designs, would attract the most 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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at 


¢ WILL BUY PARK & TILFORD BEAUTY AIDS 


RS 


we 


LL-KNOWN BRANDS PRICED FROM $100 1053.00 


Sponsored by Park & Tilford, who 
introduced many of the most 
distinguished French perfumes. 
and cosmetics to this country. | 
No wonder Faoen Beauty Aids Q — 


are already the favorite 


I 


pes 188K 


A famous firm of chemical analysts tested every Every Faoen Product 


Faoen product. Here is a part of their report: Pasreceiveditne Good 


by the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 


“—_and after a complete and careful chemical analysis i i 

nd after a comp a c y Housekeeping Institute es Healthe 
and investigation, we have found that every Faoen Wor I Op Ho Conducted by nord 
product fested, is as pure and fine as products of like STSCI CM CIO MONIC USEKEEPING M 


nature sold for $1.00, $2.00 and $3.00.” 


: 10c each 


The purity of Faoen Products needs no further 
proof than this! 


| | 
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At work with th 
CANDID 
CAMERAMA 


ANY stories have been written 

about the daring and the ingeni- 
ousness of the man who takes the pho- 
tographs you see in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Views from high buildings, from air- 
planes and from speeding automobiles 
have no terrors for this hardy group of 
men. Anything to get the picture is 
their motto. 

This month the NEW MoviE MaGa- 
ZINE presents a view showing just how 
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these men set about a difficult task. 

Just above you see an unposed pho- 
tograph of Constance Bennett, RKO 
sereen star; her father, Richard Ben- 
nett, and Connie’s husband, the Mar- 
quis de la Falaise de la Coudraye. 

This picture was taken by the man 
on the ladder on the right. If you look 
closely at the top of the picture you 
will see the Marquis just to the right 
of the candid camera. A little to the 
left you can distinguish Connie. 


The New Movie Magazine, 


Photos by 
Wide World 
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For Real Fun 


Get theCrowd together and 
Give an Astrology Party 


book contaixs yan SOkar Horoscope if yo wer bora btzeen 
MARCH 22d APRIL 20* 


aitiS 
Own Book of 
ASTROLOGY | 


F YOU want to give a really 

successful party, one without 
a single dull moment... get 
the crowd together and supply 
them with Evangeline Adams’ 
own Books of Astrology. A set 
of twelve books will furnish 
horoscopes for everyone’s birth 
month. Start reading the horo- 
scopes out loud and listen for the 
excited giggles and the hilarious 
laughter. They’re so amazingly 
shrewd, so penetratingly true, 
these horoscopes, that everyone’s 
interested in them. 
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Evangeline Adams’ OWN BOOKS 
can Furnish all the entertainment 
needed for a successful affair. 


In working thru your own par- 
ticular horoscope you will find so 
much that is helpful, so much that 
is keen and analytical, and all 
done in such a vivid fashion, that 
you will thoroughly enjoy it. The 
price is ten cents for each book, 
plus four cents postage for each. 
Just tell your birthdate and we 
will forward your horoscope 
book or the complete set of twelve 
will make a party a genuine 
success. 

Tower Books, Incorporated 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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When you take 


al 
Laxative 


play safe Y 


Ee your health’s sake, take care! Don’t gam- 
ble. Be safe instead of sorry in the selection of 
a laxative. 


Many laxatives, the doctor will tell you, are 
violent in their action. Such laxatives are not 
good for you—they invite after-effects that 
more than nullify the temporary relief they 
bring. Other laxatives are habit-forming. 


What Doctors demand 
of a Laxative 


You will discover that the medical profession 
has a very definite standard of requirements for 
a laxative. 


It’s important, doctors say, that a laxative 
shouldn’t be absorbed by the system, and that 
it should limit its action to the intestines. 

It should not rush food through the stomach. 
It shouldn’t over-stimulate and irritate the in- 
testines. It should not gripe. And it should not 
be habit-forming. 

Ex-Lax actually checks on each of these 
points the doctor looks for in a laxative. That’s 
why physicians everywhere approve of Ex-Lax. 


Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious chocolate. 
Yet, it contains one of the most scientific of all 
laxatives — phenolphthalein — of the correct 
quality, in the correct proportion and the cor- 
rect dose. 


Ex-Lax is safe and gentle 
— just like Nature 
The next time you need a laxative, take an 
Ex-Lax before you go to bed at night. You'll 
like its rich, chocolaty flavor. And the 


following morning, you'll like the easy, complete 
way that Ex-Lax works. 


Its safeness and gentleness make Ex-Lax 
the perfect laxative for children as well as for 
grown-ups. 


At all drug stores, in toc, 25c, and soc sizes. 
Or mail the coupon for a free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


EX-LAX, Inc., P. O. Box 170 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. B 52 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! | 


Please send me a free sample of Ex-Lax. 
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Hollywood Applauds the French House 


(Continued from page 76) 


attention. It takes no great skill to 
design a formal symmetrical house 
such as this is and yet this design has 
a certain individual flare seldom found 
in such a small house. This particular 
expression of its designer’s talent can 
be easily lost, however, if, in building, 
his lines and proportions are not fol- 
lowed very carefully. Of course, this 


The English house springs into 
an early lead. 


house in its plan arrangement is most 
suitable where the best outlook and 
exposure is to the rear, or for that 
slowly ,growing minority who build 
their homes in close and proper rela- 
tion to their own gardens rather than 
to display their furniture and window 
dressing to passers by.” 

John R. Kibbey, who was instructor 
of Architectural de- 
sign and Architec- 
tural history at 
Armour Institute 
and who has _ de- 
signed many fine 
homes in Hollywood 
in recent years as 
well as California 
schools, clubs and 
hotels, writes: 

“The four houses 
are excellently 
chosen for variety 
in room.  arrange- 
ment and _ exterior 
types of design to 
show very different 
possibilities in houses of approximately 
the same cost. The plans are all eco- 
nomically and conveniently arranged, 
the French House being, in my opin- 
ion, the best on both counts, artistical- 
ly, and regardless of personal prefer- 
ence for type or possible location, I 
consider it the best exterior design. 

“Tt is not for an architect to express 
or even feel a preference for English, 
French, Spanish, Colonial or any one 
of the many types. All types are good 
if well done and well fitted into sur- 
roundings that are suitable to that 
particular style. The final result 
should be a pleasing picture in which 
background, surroundings and house 
seem fitted to one another. 

“In choosing a type, climate is a big 
factor. Eastern sections of the coun- 
try with much rain, snow and dull 
weather call for formal designs, dark 
colors and conventional treatment. 
Western sections with much sunlight, 
warm weather and brilliant coloring in 
the country call for  bright-colored 
roofs, light-colored walls and uncon- 
ventional, playful treatment in design. 

“Fixed rules are impossible but, in 
general, countries that have great 
stretches of seemingly flat land, or 
slightly rolling country, call for low 


Massachusetts of course votes 
for the Colonial. 


rambling buildings with flat or low- 
pitched roofs. 

“Mountainous countries call for build- 
ings two stories, or part one story and 
part two stories high, irregular in 
outline with steeper pitched roofs. 

The type, or style, will depend upon 
which one best fits into the particular 
location. 

“On city or suburban lots, where dif- 
ferent types of architecture are all 
mixed in together, the type of design 
becomes a question of individual taste 
and the problem of completing the pic- 
ture becomes one of landscaping the 
grounds with the proper planting to 
fit the type used. 

“Here in California we have so many 
different kinds of country that loca- 
tions exist for practically every type 
of design. For example, the houses of 
both Lionel and John Barrymore, the 
actors, are up in the rolling Beverly 
Hills with backgrounds of low 
mountains 
growth of shrubs. They are houses, 
part one story and part two stories, of 
the Spanish type, built around inside 
patios and gardens and have white 
walls and red tile roofs. Bright, 
cheerful spots of color in the country- 
side. English, French, Colonial and 
Spanish houses are scattered all over 
the. same hills, but the type that looks 
as if it belonged there is the informal, 
warm Spanish type dwelling. 

“Adela Rogers St. Johns, the writer, 
built beside a run- 
ning brook, between 
a dense grove of 
high eucalyptus 
trees and a walnut 
orchard, in a section 
so surrounded by 
woods and _ groves 
that the effect is 
similar to sections 
of England. There 
she developed an 
English type of 
house, with soft 
brown shingles and 
mellow variegated 
red brick walls, that 
melts harmoniously 
into its background. 

“Charles (Chuck) Riesner, the direg¢- 
tor, built on a steep hillside near and 
overlooking the ocean, so high up that 
a long, low effect was desirable. He 
chose the Old California type of house. 
It has long low porches and long over- 
hanging roof eaves that give deep 
shadows to emphasize the, horizontal 
lines and make the house seem lower 
than it really is. The low effect is 
still more emphasized by a low pitched 
green shingle roof that blends into the 
landscape development of the hillside 
behind. 

“No one type is good for all places. 
It is the particular location that should 
govern the choice of the type of build- 
ing.’ 

If you wish more information about 
the four houses we have shown, write 
to the Tower House Editor, Tower 
Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and on the receipt of 2 cents pos- 
tage for each, illustrated booklets will 
be sent to you describing the architec- 
tural features and construction of each. 
Ask for the French House—the En- 
glish, Spanish or Colonial. 

All Plans and Designs Copyrighted, 
The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, Inc. 
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covered with a natural 


« 


48 Hours to Live 


(Continued from page 14) 


bought the white one the day before, 
and his sensible wife, Elsa, had pointed 
out that the world being what it was, 
less comment would be aroused if he 
carried a black one. And the black one 
it was, though Irish Neil fingered a 
beautifully worked scarlet and gold 
binding, and put it aside with a sigh. 
“Tt would be as bad as the white one, 
of course—” 


“1 EFORE I went to the doctor,” said 

Neil, “I had a sudden but power- 
ful and distinct premonition of death. 
It had not come to me for no good rea- 
son. Then, after the doctor told me 
that, there indeed was Death. Not 
Death, rapping, but Death clamoring 
for admittance. 

“T had been raised an only child. 
Mother had had none other on whom to 
lavish her affection. She was capable 
of much feeling, but her emotions had 
been suppressed. Her longing had been 
to become an actress; but she had mar- 
ried, and after my birth, she was in 
constant pain, sometimes agony, from 
a curvature of the spine. 

“Her thoughts had been constantly 
with me and of me, all my life. She 
was profoundly spiritual, in the way 
that some Irish are. You see, with 
them there is that easy feeling that 
they can just reach out and touch God. 

“T had been raised to think of my- 
self as a candidate for the priesthood. 
This idea for me was intensified in my 
mother when she was cured by faith of 
her lifelong torment. Surely her son 
was the best thing she had to offer God 
in gratitude. 

“As I grew older, I found I did not 
feel the religious ecstasy of my mother. 
I felt myself unworthy of the high aims 
she had for me. I went to New York, 
as a young boy, to follow her first love, 
the stage. 

“Many a thing she denied herself to 
send me five dollars; rubbers, that 
should have protected her against the 
wet and cold; all those things that 
women know how to deprive themselves 
of for their children. Mother had been 
ostracized by her family for marrying 
outside her faith; her pride in me, and 
the fact that her boy was getting along 
the road to fame a little faster than 
most other boys, helped her justify her 
marriage. 


a HAD been so long removed from 
home and the things mother taught 
me at her knee, that it was all very far 
away on that day in Hollywood when 
the doctor told me his news. Suddenly 
I found myself reaching back to her 
and what she stood for, across the years 
and the life I had lived since I had left 
be I was terrified. I did not want to 
ie. 

“Well, here I was, looking at Death. 
Only yesterday my chief worry had 
been whether I would get the lead in 
Norma Shearer’s new picture. What 
did it matter, with me looking my Cre- 
ator in the face, and a lot of things to 
answer for. 

“T lay in bed, alone and quiet, and 
my first thought was for Elsa, my wife. 
I wondered if she would have her little 
fortune, that I had accumulated for her, 
taken from her by some fortune hunter. 
I did not wish her to remain single, if 
she found a man she loved after I was 
gone. 

“(Please turn to page 82) 
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...and this 


Delicious Dessert 
is Ready-to-Serve 


Mc women seek to avoid spend- 
ing hours in the kitchen—bak- 
ing pies and cakes and preparing 
other complicated desserts to please 
the family. 


These women enthusiastically wel- 
come Kre-Mel Dessert—the smooth, 
delicious, wholesome pudding every- 
one enjoys. 


And think of this: Kre-Mel is 
ready-to-eat in just about five min- 
utes! No complicated recipe —just 
follow the simple directions on the 


package. 


Kre-Mel comes in four delicious 
flavors — Chocolate, Vanillin, Cara- 
mel and Coffee. Each package con- 
tains four servings. As for economy, 
you will be amazed that so fine a 
dessert costs so little. 


When you serve Kre-Mel to your 
family, remember, too, that Kre- 
Mel is not only a delicious dessert 
—itis a genuine FOOD, rich in Dex- 
trose, that vital food element active 
bodies need to maintain energy 
and vigor. 


All food stores sell Kre-Mel— 
why not try a package or two and 
convince yourself that Kre-Mel is 
actually a perfect dessert? 


4 SERVINGS PER PACKAGE 


4 FLAVORS 


CHOCOLATE 
COFFEE 


VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 


AT ALL GOOD FOOD STORES 
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As SAFE 
as pure water fo 
freshen SILKS 


Keep your printed silks as fresh 
as flowers with Ivory Snow! 
Any fabric... anycolor... 
you can trust in clear water, can 
be washed safely with Ivory 
Snow. For Ivory Snow is the 
same pure soap doctors recom- 
mend for a baby’s tender skin. 
It is Ivory Soap blown into 
tiny, soft puffs for instant dis- 
solving in tepid water, which is 
the only safe temperature for 
colors, for silks, for wash- 
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leather gloves and for woolens. 

No need for hot water with 
Ivory Snow! No flat soap par- 
ticles that can cling and cause 
soap spots or streaking! Every 
puff of Ivory Snow melts like 
snow itself. Its rich, thoroughly 
dissolved suds rinse out swiftly 
and clearly. 

You can use Ivory Snow lay- 
ishly because it is pure and mild 
—and that nice, big package 
costs only 15¢! 


HERE’S AGREEMENT! 


“A perfect soap for silks,” say 
Mallinson, Cheney Brothers, and Truhu. 

“Ideal for woolens,’ say the 
weavers of fine Biltmore Handwoven 
Homespuns, the makers of downy 
Mariposa blankets, and the Botany 
Worsted Mills. 


©1932, P. & G. Co. 
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(Continued from page 81) 


“Elsa loves a home and companion- 
ship, and I could not think of her be- 
ing happy alone. But I burned at the 
thought that some unworthy man might 
make a play for her affections to gain 
control of the little fortune I was leay- 
ing her. 

“T wrote a note to her—I intended 
it to be inclosed with my will, and to 
be ‘a voice from beyond the grave.’ 
Something to warn and guide her about 
choosing a second time. There are so 
many charming and seemingly harmless 
men in this town; insidious and dead- 
ly. I feared for her. 

“T worried about the studio’s losing 
money on the picture I was working on. 
I had never held up a picture before. ... 

“T wondered detachedly if I would be 
wearing wings and a golden harp, or 
suffering the torments of the damned. 
Terrible to find it so near, touching one 
insistently. 

“T wondered if it were possible that 
my illness had come to me out of the 
air, or how? I had felt so well. 

“Those beauteous ladies whom I was 
to have rescued from alligators in the 
new film; who would rescue them now? 

“Perhaps I would recover; but possi- 
bly in some way I might be disabled or 
unfit for acting. I wondered if I knew 
enough of the business of film making 
to qualify for some office job. Perhaps 
I could tutor some young actor; teach 
him to avoid all the pitfalls I had 
blindly staggered through. I might be 
a good butler. There are so darned few 
good butlers in the world. I would 
learn to be the pink of perfection of 
all butlers. 

“What kind of flowers will they send 
to the funeral? I picked at the fold of 
the coverlet. It’s a swell season for 
chrysanthemums, but then, they have 
no scent, and I presume it will be roses 
after all. 

“My dear friends in New York, from 
the old days. Would it be such a shock 
to them? Or would distance and 
separation rob my death of poignancy 
for them? Would they really care a 
lot? I felt an awful need of being 
missed. It’s terrible to face oblivion. 

“Here I am: sound of limb, my teeth 
are good, I love the things of the world 
so dearly; life is so good, so full of 
flavor and color, so much laid out for 
me to enjoy. I can not bear to leave 
such a wonderful world. 

“Then came resignation. After all, 
we all have to die sometime. Why not 
now, rather than some lingering disease 
at eighty. There is something grand, 
something romantic in puffing out 
while one is still top notch. 

“Then came revulsion. I would not 
die. I prayed frantically. Forgotten 
prayers came to my lips. I made my- 
self promises. I would be a better man. 


‘“*7*WO voices fell to arguing in my 
soul. One said cynically; ‘These 
resolutions and promises are all very 
fine, but you know you won’t keep 
them.’ The other said: ‘Yes, I’ll be a 
better man for this if I live through 
nites 
“Fame seemed so remote and worth- 
less. When Valentino and Wallie Reid 
died, they got whole front pages, and 
headlines. I was not important enough 
for that, I knew. It made me a little 
angry to think I’d get less space than 
they did. After all, only the week be- 
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48 Hours to Live | do smart busimess women wear 
tinted nails or natural? 


fore I had had a fan letter from Bom- 
bay, and another from Paris. Well, 
what does it matter. So many in this 
business live for fame. It’s so foolish. 

“Gratitude swept my soul. I might 
easily have been any one of a million 
men, with a brood of children totally 
dependent on my weekly wage. Such 
men have their incomes cut off during 
an illness . . . my pay check came as 
usual. Such men would be forced to 
‘go back to work before they were half 
well, if they got well; and here am I, 
with everything that medical science 
ean do for me, and an indefinite time 
in which to rest and get well. 

“My obituary, both formal and in- 
formal? How many people would have 
something good to say of me? Outside 
of my father and my wife, my only re- 
maining close kin, who could be genu- 
inely sorry because of my taking off? 
People eat your dinners, enjoy your 
home, but how many really care? 

“T wondered about my new home; 
would Elsa finish furnishing it and live 
in it, as we two had dreamed of for so 
long before it actually became a reality? 
Perhaps she would feel it too large 
for her and the baby alone; she would 
sell it, and who would buy it? I won- 
dered what changes the buyer would 
make in it? 

“T thought of the baby—how old 
would she be, before she would come to 
Elsa and say: “My father—what was 
he like?” At ten, perhaps, Elsa would 
take her to see an old film of mine run 
off. Would the film seem hopelessly 
outdated? What technical improve- 
ments would have taken place by then 
to make my work seem old and funny? 
Would the sound of my voice ring out 
clear and true from the film, to disturb 
and upset Elsa? Or would it be faded 
from the film by age? 

“My watch—I had liked it so much. 
Elsa had given it to me for Christmas. 
Would she bury it with me, or keep it 
as a souvenir? And my .wardrobe; I 
had been so proud of it. It would be 
sold of course. Would it fit the person 
who bought it? I lay picturing the kind 
of looking man who would be wearing 
my clothes, and what alterations might 
have to be made for him. I hoped he 
would find them a good fit, and that he 
would enjoy them. They’re good cloth, 
I reflected proudly. 

“What would happen to the big car? 
It’s hard to leave it. It’s a grand car. 
Hope the guy that gets it looks after 
it. 

“T thought of all the things I had 
been putting off; a letter of introduc- 
tion for this one, an autographed photo 
promised to that one. I hoped my 
procrastination, ended by such a final- 
ity as Death, would not inconvenience 
these folks who had trusted me. I had 
thought I had all the time in the world 
to attend to these small requests. And 
now— 

“T looked around at all my friends 
and acquaintances in Hollywood. All 
busy, rushing here and there, totally 
occupied. With what? How few of 
them giving any thought or time to 
spiritual values. Just yesterday I had 
been like that. 

“T’m well now; it’s five weeks since 
I made all those frantic promises to my 
better self and so far I’ve kept them all. 
Who knows? Well, I’m back rescuing 
peaurtta ladies from alligators, thank 

od.’ 


Miss Jerry Maxwell, Fashion Publicist, Saks-Fifth Avenue 


Both! . . . Like other smart 
women they vary their nail tints 
with their gowns ... says world 
authority on the manicure. 


You absolutely can’t tell the Girl 
with a Career from the social butterfly 
these days. She wears the same elegant 
clothes, lunches at the same smart res- 
taurants, and goes in for the same allur- 
ing Variety in nail tints. 

The truth is they both know they can’t 
afford not to be smart. And to be smart— 
in or out of business today—you simply 
can’t stick to a single shade of nail polish. 


Besides, Variety in nail tints actually 
PAYS. Rose nails can make the simplest 
little dark blue frock look like a Paris 
original! And Coral finger tips with the 
new beiges make your arguments twice 
as convincing! 

Don’t worry about choosing the right 
shade for the right gown. You can always 
refer to the panel on the right. 

And remember, there’s the necessity 
for quality as well as color. Cutex is fa- 
mous for both. You can depend on Cutex 
Liquid Polish to have a grand lustre, 
go on smoothly, dry almost instantly, 
and never crack, peel, streak or fade. 


Natural just slightly emphasizes the 
natural pink of your nails. Goes with all 
costumes—is best with bright colors— 
red, blue, green, purple and orange. 

e 
Rose isa lovely feminine shade, good 
with any dress, pale or vivid. Charming 
with pastel pink, blue, lavender ...smart 
with hunter green, biack and brown. 

e 
Coral naiis are bewilderingly lovely 
with white, pale pink, beige, Sray ... 
_black and dark brown. Wear it also with 
deeper colors (except red) if not too in- 
tense. e 


Colorless is conservatively correct at 
any time. Choose it for ‘difficult’ cofors! 


Go right out and get your favorite Cutex 
shades today. You can start with a 
couple—but with good planning, you'll 
find time to use all four. 


THE EASY CUTEX MANICURE... 

A booklet in every package describes it in 
detail. Give your nails this simple manicure 
each week . . . once a day push back the 
cuticle and cleanse the tips with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover & Nail Cleanser. Before retiring, 
use Cuticle Oil or Cream. 


NortHam Warren - New York ~- London « Paris 


Cutex Liquid Polish 
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by the simple magic of the 
NEW, improved 
NON-SMARTING, 


TEAR-PROOF 
MAYBELLINE 


It’s in your eyes right now —that 
wonderful, bewitching beauty sought 
by every woman and admired by 
every man. But it’s a captive there; 
a dormant power that can be brought 
into play only by the magic of May- 
belline. Release it—by fringing your 
eyes with naturally dark, long-appear- 
ing, luxuriant lashes. Just a simple, 
easy application of Maybelline and 
the marvelous transformation takes 
place. Your eyes instantly become a 
thousandfold more interesting—your 
whole self, more charming! 

But, be sure you get genuine May- 
belline, for this preparation is non- 
smarting, tear-proof and very easy to 
use. And perfectly harmless! Its con- 
tinued use actually tends to stimulate 
lash growth. Black or Brown, 75c at 
any toilet goods counter. 

@ 


4 YY 


EYELASH BEAUTIFIER 
Special Purse Size for trial, on sale 
at all 5 and 10c stores or sent post- 
paid for 10c and coupon below. 


rare MAYBELLINE CO., 08-5 


5900 Ridge Avenue, Chicago 
10c enclosed. Send me Purse Size of the 


! 

] 

l new Maybelline. [Black [] Brown 

I 

; Names ac - 2< seco te 2 bs OSes ae wae cee 
; Streets 3-2 2328 eee ee eee 
! 

LL Town == o-oo nr nnn nr a State == 
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~ Cook-Coo Gossip 


(Continued from page 23) 


Bandits entered the Beverly Hills 
home of Director John Francis Dillon, 
held up five people, and forced Mrs. 
Dillon to open a wall safe. Escaped 
with $600 cash, $10,000 in jewelry. 

“And that,” exclaimed the big movie 
executive, “is the straw that changed 
the leopard’s spots.” 

Sam Goldwyn’s immortal exclama- 
tion, “I’ll answer you in just two woids 
—Impossible!” is in the dialogue of 
the stage satire on Hollywood, ‘“Loud- 
er, Please.” 

Mrs. Somerset Maugham went from 
London to Hollywood to design and 
decorate a room in the home of Lilyan 
Tashman. 

Two thugs robbed Carmel Myers of 
$20,000 in jewelry. 

Estelle Taylor all-over pain in the 
neck. Wore plaster cast for two 
months after Christmas eve auto acci- 
dent. 

Barthelmess is suing for return of 
$210,750 in real estate deal. 

Doug Fairbanks gets back $71,400 
from treasury department . . con- 
tested income taxes for three years. 

Pola Negri hit a new low of ninety 
pounds after illness. 

x Ok 
HEY gave a luncheon for Edward 
Tinker, the new exec. president 
who is supposed to put Fox back to- 
gether again. 

“T’ve known Mister Tinker a long 
time,” said Cecil DeMille, addressing 
the celery crunchers. “In fact, I be- 
lieve I am the man who got him into 
the motion picture business.” 

Now the only thing Mister Tinker 
need worry about is who’s going to get 
him out of the picture business. 


HIGH LIFE IN HOLLYWOOD 
(Society Note) 

“Everybody at the party went into 
hysterics over the antics of Zeppo 
Marx, who lay on the floor and caught 
morsels of food in his mouth as they 
were tossed to him by one of the 
ladies.” % 


HE’S A CASE. 
yee eS is upside down in the 

motion picture business — what 
with threats of receiverships, hyster- 
ical economy cuts and so on. But 
everything is going to be all right, be- 
cause an item in Film News Daily 
says: 

“Among the more important econ- 
omy moves yesterday were the switch 
of Eugene Zukor’s desk into Morris 
Greenburg’s office, while John Balaban 
moved into the office vacated by Eu- 
gene Zukor, thereby setting him a few 
steps nearer the desk of Sam Katz.” 


That ought to fix things up. 
* oo * 


Why doesn’t some big film executive 
try the plan of having everybody in 
the organization wear the left shoe 
on the right foot and the right shoe 
on the left foot? 


* * * 


Charles Bickford, Pic’s Bad Boy, has 
opened an exclusive shoppe where gals 
who can afford it may have fancy 
lingerie designed especially for them. 


Which is about like an announce- 
ment that Janet Gaynor is training 
prize fighters. 

* * 
WAITER at the crowded Brown 
Derby Restaurant held a booth 
two hours for a well-known actor. 

“See,” boasted the actor to Jimmie 
Starr, “what an important guy I am?” 

“Better tip the waiter liberally,” 
cracked Jimmie. “Next year you’ll 
probably be holding the booth for him.” 


Fae ce 


ARNER BAXTER tells about 
the actor who called his home and 
said: 
“Hello, 
couple of fellas home for dinner? 
it all right?” 
“Why, of course, darling,” came the 
sweet reply. 
The actor hung up quickly, exclaim- 
ing, “Wrong number again!” 


darling—may I bring a 
Is 


SIMILE— 

Contented as a juvenile lead alone 
with his mirror. 
oe NLY when we suffer do we be- 

come great artists,” said the 
great Coquelin. 

Disregarding this advice with typ- 
ical Hollywood indifference, M-G-M 
executives have placed a guy at every 
stage entrance on the lot to spray 
throats of actors who cough or com- 
plain of flu. 

On the other hand, Garbo’s colored 
maid, Alma, has just had her appen- 
dix removed. _ rohe 

And Lupe Velez, with a load of 
pleurisy on her chest and John Gilbert 
on her mind, is making hooked rugs. 
She is so. Hooked rugs. 

We haven’t been able to find out 
what plans she has made for her spring 
jellies and preserves. 

of 7 oP 


Bee getting back to old young wives’ 
tales—have you heard the pathetic 
story of The Gardenia? 

It has long been one of Will Rogers’ 
favorite stories. 

The studio was all set for its first 
big Western talkie. But the fellow 
cast for the male lead was a sweet and 
mild-mannered puzzle, too charming 
and too inane for woids. The part 
called for a hard-chewing guy. 

“What we better do,” said the direc- 
tor to the producer, “is send this actor 
out to rough it for a couple of weeks 
with some old miner—let him get 
weather-beaten. Send him out into the 
hills with a pack mule. Make ’em 
sleep on the ground and eat chuck.” 

It sounded like a good idea. The 
sun and the wind and the leathery old 
companion would do something for the 
actor’s soul. 

The studio got the toughest mug 
they could find to go out with the ac- 
tor. When they waved goodbye, the 
director noted with disappointment 
that the actor was wearing a gardenia. 

At this juncture Will Rogers just 
chews gum until you casually ask, 
“What happened?” or “Did it do any 
good?” And then Rogers says: 

“They came back in two weeks. The 
old miner was wearing a gardenia.” 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 65) 


Pre-Depression Follies: Today Rudy 
Vallee is working on his third million 
and he thinks he’s good. But five years 
ago, when his band was playing over 
WMCA, Donald Flamm, the president 
of the station, raised his salary from 
$85 to $115 and Rudy tried to return 
the $30 .inerease because he felt he 
was being paid too much. 


Life Is a Racket: One day Buddy 
Wagener decided that there wasn’t much 
money in piano playing and went to a 
pawn shop to buy a saxophone. As he 
was going home through West 46th 
Street in New York City, where the 
unemployed musicians hang out, a man- 
ager seeing him with the instrument 
under his arm, asked him if he could 
fill a place in his orchestra that night. 
Buddy said “Sure!” and ran home to 
spend an hour learning how to play the 
sax. . . . Jesse Crawford is another 
piano player who did the same thing, 
only he worked it on a larger scale. 
Without ever having taken a lesson, 
Crawford accepted a job as organ solo- 
ist in Graumann’s Theatre. ... But 
Nat Brandwynne beats them all. He 
became orchestra leader for the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria without ever having owned 
a full-dress suit. 


Beautiful to Your 
Finger-Tips 


(Continued from page 74) 


market. A nightly application of oil 
rubbed gently around the cuticle of each 
nail before retiring will keep them 
healthy and firm and in perfect condi- 
tion. 

“Don’t have your nails manicured 
carelessly. Just because pointed nails 
look well on the hands of your neigh- 
bor is no reason why they will become 
your own fingers which are shaped to- 
tally differently. Study the size and 
type of your hands before deciding to 
wear your nails oval or pointed, short 
or fairly long. 

“Colored nail polish is another item 
that should be approached with dis- 
cretion. Bright vermilion nails may be 
suitable with certain hands and with 
certain personalities, but they are not 
in good taste for every one.” 


HE girl who does her own manicure 

should keep in touch with expert 
practice by going to a manicurist occa- 
sionally and carefully watching the 
process. And the woman who does her 
own housework can keep her hands 
from showing it if, in addition to spend- 
ing five minutes morning and night on 
them, she wears rubber gloves while 
working at household tasks. These 
gloves will prove to her one of the best 
investments she ever made. 

“Tt’s not an elaborate process,” says 
Dolores, “this keeping the hands in the 
pink of condition. The morning and 
evening minutes dedicated to them, plus 
frequent washings in between time fol- 
lowed by application of lotion, and a 
weekly manicure, will work wonders for 
any pair of hands. Then it’s up to the 
woman to show off these lovely hands 


WHEN YOU'RE 
READY TO SAY 


Retain your “9 a. m. Freshness” al] 
day long with this simple 5-Minute 
Beauty Program! 


@® How FRESH you look in the early morn- 
ing! Skin...clear, smooth and radiant as 
rose petals. As glowingly young as Spring 
itself. 

But, along about 4 in the afternoon. What 
of your complexion then? ... Blotchy make- 
up? Shiny nose?... Have your good looks 
vanished with the hours? 


Millions of smart women have discovered 
an effective way to combat this afternoon 
let-down—to keep their complexions clear 
and lovely under even the most trying con- 
ditions. They rely upon the smooth, adher- 
ing qualities of OUTDOOR GirL Olive Oil 
Face Powder and other famous OUTDOOR 
GIRL beauty products to maintain that look 
of “morning freshness’ all through the day. 


5 Minutes a day for Beauty’s sake 


Pure Olive Oil is the precious ingredient 
which gives to OUTDOOR GIRL preparations 
their marvelous beautifying qualities. First 
it was the two OuTpooR GiRL Face Pow- 


Be good to your LIPS AND CHEEKS 


Try the new zm- 
proved OUT- 
DOOR GIRL 
Lipstick ang Lip- 
and-Cheek 


Rouge... Indel- 
ible, waterproof 
and lasting! 
Gasaniced pure 
colors. 


5 Popular Shades 


Is YouRS A 


sont hae A COMPLEXION 


ood, lG hil? 
ders that won the praise of millions of 
women. Now, it is a complete range of 


exquisite make-up aids, each with a base 
of rich, luxurious Olive Oil. 


Begin tonight—remove dirt and make-up 
with Outpoor Giri Liquefying Cleansing 
Cream. It’s so much more effective than 
mere soap and water. Follow with a thin 
film of nourishing Olive Oil Cream... Two 
minutes—that's all! 


Tomorrow morning spend three minutes 
this way. First, apply Ourpoor Girt Skin 
Freshener to awaken and “pep up” your 
skin. Then, for protection and a perfect 
powder base, smooth on a light veil of 
OutTpooR GIRL Vanishing Cream. Now a 
touch of rouge for the lips and cheeks, us- 
ing either the Lipstick or Lip-and-Cheek 
Rouge. Finish with OurDooR GirL Olive 
Oil Face Powder if yours is a normal skin, 
or with Lightex if your skin is oily. 


You'll be amazed to see how lasting this 
make-up is—how smooth and fresh your 
complexion remains from morning until 
night! 


Free Trial Packages! 


OutTDooR GirL Olive Oil Beauty Prod- 
ucts are Surprisingly inexpensive. You can 
purchase generous “purse-size” packages of 
exactly the same quality as the larger pack- 
ages, for as low as 10c—and more econom- 
ical sizes from 25c to $1.00 at leading chain, 
drug and department stores. 


If you want to sample 3 of the most pop- 
ular OuTDOoR GiRL Beauty Products, send 
Ac in stamps for liberal trial packages of 
the new Liquefying Cleansing Cream and 
the two face powders. Crystal Laboratories, 
132 Willis Avenue, New York City. 


cee, Gegie| OUTDOOR GIRL Me Ce 


tage.” BEA PRODUCTS 
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E microscopic-bub- 
ble lather of the new 
formula Lavender Shaving 
Cream makes for greater 
economy as well as greater 
satisfaction. By softening 
4 your beard more thorough- 
- ly and in less time than any 
_—~ other, the bristles come off 
so easily—so much easier 
—that you find yourself securing 1 to 3 
more shaves to the blade. 


Lavender Shaving Cream saves you money 
in the more-shaves-per-blade it gives and 
in its first cost. Just 10c buys a giant tube 
of this better shaving cream. Try it! A 
giant size tube of this 10c-in-price shaving 
cream will give you greater satisfaction 
and service than any other shaving cream 
you ever bought at any price. 


GRA I G-M A RelaieN 


Lavender 


SHAVING CREAM 


Sold Exclusively at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 
COMPANY 


5c and 10c Stores 
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If | Had My Life to Live Over 


(Continued from page 28) 


as general manager in charge of stu- 
dio production and I, being under con- 
tract to him, was taken along. It was 
here I got my first real “break.” It 
was also here that I met a man who 
later was to become, not only a dear 
friend, but for a time, my fiancé. After 
playing important roles in “Dancing 
Mothers” and “The Runaway,” I was 
cast for the leading feminine part 
in “Mantrap,” to be directed by Victor 
Fleming. 

During the filming of the production 
a beautiful friendship developed be- 
tween Victor Fleming and myself. He 
was an older man, a man of the world, 
intelligent, well-read, courteous and 
kind. He had everything I had not. 

Here I was still a mere child and 
this director was doing everything in 
his power to advise, guide and assist 
me. He tried to tell me of the ways of 
Hollywood. 

“Clara,” he said, “you are destined to 
go far. You laugh at that now because 
you do not know your real potentiali- 
ties. In one year you will be a star, 
and a great one. 

“Promise me one thing. Be sure you 
pick the right kind of friends in Holly- 
wood. You'll find all sorts, real and 
otherwise. With your heart, you are 
likely to mistake true friendship. Be 
careful.” 


Ho many times were those 
sterling words of advice to ring in 
my ears—after it was too late. 

“Mantrap” was a decided success. 
When studio executives saw _ the 
“dailies” in the projection-room they 
immediately made plans to take me 
from the featured player class and 
make a star of me. 

When I learned of this I was frantic. 
It sounds strange to say that I did not 
wish to become a star but it is true. I 
was making good money as a featured 
player. I wanted to continue as one, 
“stealing” pictures through good per- 
formances if I could, but I did not think 
I was ready for stardom. I shirked 
the responsibility. I wanted nothing 
but to go along as I had been doing. 

I went to see Mr. Schulberg and 
begged him to use his influence in 
changing the minds of the heads of the 
distribution department, those who 
wished to star me in future produc- 
tions. I explained that I was happy as 
a featured player; that seeking the 
goal of achievement in fine portrayals 
was more important to me for a while 
because of my youth; that once star- 
dom was attained I probably would let 
down instead of striving always to bet- 
ter myself. 

But my plea was of no avail. Mr. 
Schulberg was sympathetic. He list- 
ened to my argument without a word. 
When I finished he said: 

“Make up your mind to it,” he said. 
“Not only does the distribution depart- 
ment want you as a star, Clara, but the 
public is demanding it. I know how 
you feel. But this is the right time 
and I’m afraid you'll have to face it. 
Be a good sport.” 

I made the best of it. Imagine a 
girl who didn’t want stardom. Well, I 
didn’t and that was that. At home 
that night I shed bitter tears and every- 
one thought I was crazy. 

Romance—with a capital R—en- 
tered my life just as I was becom- 
ing a star. I had met a charming, 


handsome, dark-haired youth whose 
quiet demeanor impressed me greatly. 
He was an unknown in pictures at the 
time and our friendship ripened into 
deep-rooted affection. 

hen we were planning futures, 
however, I soon found that the quiet 
demeanor was only on the surface. The 
young man was filled with the fire of 
ambition and, as time went on, I found 
that he was filled also with the fires of 
jealousy. His name is Gilbert Roland. 

I do not think I have deliberately 
hurt anyone in my life. But it is true 
that I am impetuous and thoughtless. 
Also, I am independent. I do things 
without thinking, only to regret them 
later on. And, I am afraid I did just 
that to Gilbert Roland. Ours was a 
marvelous relationship when things 
were sailing along. But our tempera- 
ments clashed. Our friendship was 
sincere, 
Being a “good sport” on my part prob- 
ably brought hurt to Gilbert as I shall 
explain later. 

The studio was in a mad scramble 
attempting to select a story suitable 
for my first starring vehicle. Because 
of my youth, spontaneity and an out- 
ward sparkle—which if the truth were 
known, was nothing but a veneer to 
cover up my shyness and sensitiveness 
—it was decided that a story with a 
great sex element in it would be the 
proper sort of production to launch me 
on a starring career. 

Madame Elinor Glyn solved that 
problem by coining the word “It.” Some 
alert individual in the studio imme- 
diately saw picture prospects in the 
title. Madame Glyn was commissioned 
to write a story under that title and 
that story was to be my first as a star. 

While the story was being prepared, 
I was idle, so the studio cast me for a 
featured réle in “Wings” and also for a 
co-starring part with Esther Ralston in 
“Children of Divorce.” Sent to Texas 
for a few scenes with the “Wings” com- 
pany, I departed for San Antonio after 
bidding Gilbert Roland a fond farewell. 
I did not consider myself engaged to 
him but our relations were of a very 
friendly nature. 

Arriving in San Antonio I found not 
only the “Wings” company but also an- 
other Paramount producing unit which 
was filming “The Rough Riders.” Di- 
recting the picture was Victor Flem- 
ing, and our friendship was renewed. 
We talked engagement sincerely but 
here again I thoughtlessly did some- 
thing which placed both Victer Flem- 
ing and Gilbert Roland in embarrassing 
positions. 

The publicity man on the picture was 
doing everything in his power to let the 
world know that “Wings” was being 
filmed. He knew of the real friendship 
between Victor and me. He also knew 
that we were discussing an engagement 
—how, I never did find out. One after- 
noon he came to me. 

“Clara,” he said. “Why don’t you an- 
nounce your engagement? It’s a swell 
story for me and you know in your 
heart it’s on the up and up. Why don’t 
you give me the break?” 

“Tt’s neither the time nor place for 
such an announcement,” I replied. 
“Victor would be furious.” 

“Then you do admit it,’ he shouted. 
“Come on, let’s go!” 

To be a “good sport” and give a pub- 
licity man a “break,” I allowed that 
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but so were our quarrels. 


If | Had My Life to 


Live Over 


story to be released. -Both Victor and 
Gilbert were furious, for which I can- 
not blame them. It is an incident for 
which I am truly sorry, although its 
foundation was truthful. Again I was 
to suffer for being a “good sport.” 


ACK in Hollywood I again found 
romance, this time with Gary 
Cooper. Thrown together in “Children 
of Divorce,” we found we had a great 
deal in common. Gary was quiet, shy 
and sensitive. He didn’t belong in 
Hollywood. He was at home on a 
ranch, or in a saddle. Motion pictures 
bewildered him but, as he had picked 
acting as a career, he was determined 
to get to the top. Again came a mar- 
velous friendship for a long period of 
time. But it was not love, the real love 
that I know now. We parted the best 
of friends. 

I now found myself in a strange 
predicament. While in Texas, Madame 
Glyn had completed the story which 
was to launch me as a star, and the 
studio was getting behind it with great 
gusto. The publicity campaign was so 
designed as to hold me up as the one 
star who was the personification of 
oy 

This meant that I had a mysterious 
appeal; that I exerted a tremendous 
effect over others through sheer per- 
sonality, and in a rather vague manner 
through sex appeal. 

Here, indeed, was a problem. It is 
true that to the general public I ap- 
peared to be a bit of a hoyden. To 
them I exemplified a carefree, wild, ir- 
responsible, good-time-loving young- 
ster, a typical product of this genera- 
tion, as they imagined it. Perhaps I 
was, on the surface. But down deep I 
had never been able to shake off that 
inherent shyness and _ sensitiveness. 
Whether or not I was at heart the “IT 
Girl” is beside the point. The fact re- 
mains that it was a business proposi- 
tion and from an external standpoint I 
was forced to live up to the ballyhoo. 

Frankly and sincerely it hurt because 
I was not only interpreting a role on 
the screen, but I soon found that it 
was essential even in my own private 
life. Unlike other girls who, when 
their day’s work was done, could throw 
off business cares and “be themselves,” 
I was forced to play-act night and day. 

I will show you an example of what I 
mean. Invited to attend a dancing party 
at one of Hollywood’s more popular 
hotels, I attempted to be myself. I was 
quiet and tired, and yet enjoying my- 
self immensely. Suddenly at an ad- 
joining table I overheard the remark 
passed by persons who were in no way 
connected with the motion picture in- 
dustry: 

“That’s Clara Bow. She’s the ‘IT 
Girl’ you know. But she’s putting on 
‘the quiet act’ just as a pose. She’s 
really not like that. She’s a hot baby!” 

So that’s what I was supposed to be. 
It wasn’t enough to stay in character 
during the daytime and interpret such 
a role on the screen. No, I had to 
carry it with me at all times. 

I was heartsick. I remembered those 
times, not so many years before, when 
missing out in pictures meant so much 
to me. So this was what I had bar- 
gained for. So this was what the pub- 
lic demanded. All right, if that was 

(Please turn to page 88) 
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MRS. SMITH KNOWS! 


‘‘La France is a marvel- 
ous dirt-remover ...a 
washboard-eliminator ... 
and the method of wash- 
ing and bluing at the 
same time is wonderful.’’ 


Vi Qin Gop 


Babylon, Long Island 


SEND to-day—for your double gift pack- 
age of La France and Satina—enough for 
a family wash! Prove to yourself—at our 
expense—that La France is a marvelous 
laundry helper. Thousands of grateful 
women everywhere know it! You'll know 
it, too—after one trial! 


Quickly, thoroughly, and with no hard 
rubbing—La France soaks away every 
bit of dirt and grease from your clothes. 
That’s a great help—but that’s only the 
half of it! For La France blues your 
clothes while it cleans them! It blues 
them beautifully, evenly, in hard or soft 
water. It does away with the labor of lift- 
ing clothes in and out of bluing tubs. 


La France is so simple to use, too. Just 
use it with your regular laundry soap. 
Wash the clothes in the usual way— 
(many women who use a washing machine 
find they need run it only half the usual 
time). 

In an amazingly short time, you'll be 
hanging your wash in the sun. And what a 
wash! Clean, fresh, sweet-smelling. Your 
white clothes will be whiter than you’ve 
ever seen them. Your colored clothes will 
be bright and gay. Use La France for 
dainty garments and delicate colors, too. 
It will wash them beautifully, and will 
not harm them. And use it for your 


white silks. It keeps them from yellowing. 


With the sample of La France, we'll 
also send you a gift package of Satina. 
Mrs. Smith says, ‘‘Satina in the starch 
gives a sweet, clean odor and keeps things 
fresh and crisp unusually long.” Satina, 
in the starch, gives clothes a finish like 
new; keeps the iron from sticking and 
makes it glide over the clothes. Just dis- 
solve Satina in boiling starch, and starch 
as usual. 


Clip the coupon before you turn the 
page! Have your double gift, with its 
double help, on hand to help you with 
your next laundry! © 1932, G. F. CORP. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. T.M. 5-32 
Please send me a free test package of La France 


—enough for a family wash. And P. S., please in- 
clude a free sample of Satina. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


(Print name and address—fill in completely) 
If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 


Your grocer sells La France and Satina. Both 
are products of General Foods Corporation. 
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The easy comfort of softly fluffed 
Modess makes these difficult days 
more endurable—happier. Its 
safety backing saves you from fear 
of embarrassment. 

Johnson & Johnson havereduced 
the price of Modess. It is the same 
quality—nothing changed but the 
ptice. And the price is most de- 
cidedly in your favor. 

Try Modess. If it isn’t com- 
pletely satisfactory, write your 
name, address, and the price paid, 
on cover of box, and mail to us. 
We will refund your money. 


( NEW BRUNSWICK. ( N.J..U S.A. 
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part of the game, I would carry the 
role with me day and night. Foolishly 
and against my better judgment I 
again was the “good sport.” 

I tousled my hair, left the table and 
went into a wild dance which should 
have been photographed. I was the “IT 
Girl” all right—on the sereen and off. 
My whole evening was ruined but as we 
departed I again overheard remarks at 
that adjoining table! 

“What'd I tell you? I knew she’d 
snap out of it. Can you imagine Clara 
Bow trying to be demure?” 

I cried myself to sleep. 

That was the first time. How many 
times thereafter was I to overhear 
similar remarks. At this dance, at that 
party or at another tea. It was always 
the same old story. 

There was only one person in Holly- 
wood who really understood my feel- 
ings. That was Elinor Glyn herself. 

“Clara,” she said, “you really are 
just a child. You don’t realize you’re 
famous, and that fame is one thing, 
yourself another. Don’t let it worry 
you. Detach the two to the best of 
your ability and play the game.” 


Mela GLYN was a stabilizing 
factor in my life at that time. I 
admired her gentleness, intellect and 
breeding. And I found myself talking 
to her by the hour in her famous green 
room at the studio. 

She advised well but I am afraid I 
was careless in carrying it out. She 
introduced me to a new group of peo- 
ple, all of whom were in a different 
world. They were charming but spoke 
a different language. Around them JI 
was not myself and I preferred the 
company of those who were closer to 
my heart. Many times I made mis- 
takes in choosing certain associates but 
I was happier under those circum- 
stances. 

By this time I was really finding out 
what stardom meant. The picture “IT” 
was a smash success, but I carried the 
brand of an “IT Girl.” I couldn’t 
shake it off, much as I tried. My 
house became a rendezvous for almost 
any and everyone. People I had never 
seen before were listed among “my 
guests.” Even they seemed disap- 
pointed when, in the confines of my 
own home, I attempted to be myself. 

Branded is the term. I could either 
be the “IT Girl” or what is known in 
Hollywood as “a wet smack.” 

I made other pictures, but the title 
stuck. A newspaper never carried a 
story without designating me as the 
“Tt Girl.” “The flaming-haired flap- 
per,” “the Brooklyn bonfire,” or the 
“red-headed spitfire.” 


HEN came rumblings of a different 
nature. The industry was buzzing 
with rumors. Overnight the screen had 
found a voice. What was to become 
of the stars of the silent days? They 
had no training in reading lines. They 
were to be wiped out at one blow. 
Players from the legitimate stage were 
to replace them all. So this was the 
end of what promised to be a so-called 
“brilliant,” career? 
To be truthful it was a shock to me. 
I knew nothing about the stage. I knew 
nothing about reading lines. I was 
considered the biggest star on the Para- 
mount lot. Was I doomed to oblivion 


“was capable and efficient. 


after my sensational screen success? 

Worry over the impending situation 
brought a nervous breakdown which 
sent me to a hospital and here, again, 
as it has always turned up at a crisis 
in my life, was romance. 

At the hospital I met a young in- 
terne. He went out of his way to make 
me comfortable and when I was dis- 
charged he became a frequent visitor at 
my home. It became eventually an in- 
fatuation until he left for Europe to 
resume his studies. But more of this 
later on. 

Strange, but two things happened at 
about this time which were to have a 
direct bearing upon my future although 
I did not realize it at the time. I met 
Daisy De Voe and Rex Bell. 

Daisy De Voe was a hairdresser em- 
ployed at the studio. Although I had 
had a speaking acquaintance with her, 
it was not until she was assigned to my 
production that any friendship started 
between us. Daisy appealed to me. 
She filled a gap which hitherto had 
been missing in my life. Daisy was 
witty, gay, and effervescent. She was 
always a sure cure for the blues. She 
With me 
continually during the day, she was al- 
ways doing something nice which did 
not come under her duties as a hair- 
dresser. 

Daisy’s life, like mine, had not been 
an easy one. I understood her and 
liked her. So, when the picture was 
finished, I offered her the position of 
secretary which she readily accepted. 


De was more than a secretary. 
As time went on she became com- 
panion, advisor and confidante. Having 
a taste in clothes and being about my 
exact size, I allowed her to purchase 
frocks for me. I have no head for 
figures and before long Daisy, in addi- 
tion to her other duties, had complete 
charge of my accounts. 

Rex Bell came into my life during the 
filming of “True to the Navy.” He 
had a small role in the picture and 
made slight impression on me at first 
meeting. But there were continued 
meetings and our friendship grew. 

There were two things about Rex 
which appealed to me immensely. He 
had a head on his shoulders; he was 
tolerant. He realized that I was im- 
pulsive and made allowances. And his 
loyalty was a thing of beauty. 

I had other men friends, but Rex 
didn’t mind. He was gracious about 
everything, even in the tiny quarrels 
which are bound to crop up at times. 

Then I met Harry Richman, whom I 
now list among my very dear friends. 
Harry came to Hollywood to make his 
first picture and was introduced to me 
by Joseph Schenck. Harry was am- 
bitious. His first motion picture meant 
a great deal to him. He was eager to 
learn and naturally sought me out for 
consultation. Although Harry Rich- 
man is misunderstood by many, he 
proved to be a marvelous companion to 
me and our friendship deepened. 

Harry was fond of Daisy too, and not 
once did he bring me a present unless 
he had a little gift for Daisy also. 

A breakdown put me in the hospital 
at this time and Harry was most con- 
siderate. His visits and cheerfulness 
did much to make for my rapid re- 
covery, and when he protested his love, 
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I agreed to an announcement of the en- 
gagement. 

Harry returned to New York to ful- 
fill his contracts and I plunged into 


another picture. I saw Rex only oc- | 


casionally. 

But the picture proved more strenu- 
ous than I had anticipated. The long 
hours, the strain of production delays 


and worry about the story hurt my | 


health again and by the time the final 
scenes had been filmed I was a total 
wreck. 

I wanted to get away. I wanted to 
be alone, far from Hollywood, motion 
pictures and my “friends.” I wanted a 
change. Daisy and I decided to travel. 
The young doctor had returned from 
Europe and was practicing in Dallas, 
Texas. We planned our itinerary so 
that we could pay him a visit and, with- 
out letting anyone know our plans, we 
departed from Hollywood. 

My visit in Dallas turned out to be 
a nightmare. 

Hardly had we arrived at a hotel 
and registered when I was discovered. 
I had gone directly to my suite wearing 
a beret which completely hid my red 
hair. In addition to this I wore large 
“smoked” glasses. I thought my dis- 
guise was complete but I was sadly 
mistaken. 

Newspapermen literally kept me a 
prisoner in that suite. The telephone 
rang incessantly. Every subterfuge 
was resorted to by the resourceful re- 
porters to gain admittance. They 
wanted an interview and they were 
going to have it, regardless of my 
wishes or my health. I finally broke 
down and agreed to see them all at 
once. 

When I admitted that perhaps I 
might see the young doctor they im- 
mediately went back into the past and 
dragged out an incident which I 
thought had been closed forever. When 
I first met the doctor I did not know he 
was married. I was then informed that 
he had separated from his wife. The 
result of that disastrous affair was a 
closed book, a thing of the past, but the 
newspapers made headlines out of it. 


[t is true that I paid a settlement in 
order to avoid adverse publicity. I 
admit that. But the whole matter had 
been buried for more than a year. Why 
did they have to drag out the past and 
flaunt it before my eyes? 

The telegraph wires flashed the story 
to all parts of the world. Headlines 
shrieked all over the country. II] as I 
was, this added trouble nearly drove me 
out of my mind. The newspapers were 
relentless. They called at all hours 
of the day or night. The studio in 
Hollywood was in an uproar. Almost 
every hour brought a telegram or a 
telephone call from executives begging 
me to return home. But Hollywood 
was the last place I wanted to see then, 
despite my troubles. 

Daisy did her best, but even she was 
helpless in facing the barrage of ques- 
tions. Rex stood by in Hollywood, 
ready to do anything he could, but, poor 
fellow, he could do nothing under the 
circumstances. 

In the middle of the turmoil, I re- 
ceived a long distance telephone call 
from New York. It was Harry Rich- 
man. 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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—get a dozen cakes of Camay. Use only this gentle, safe beauty soap, and your 
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Fresh, glowing cleanliness—it 
zs the first step toward natural 
loveliness! But never let any 


soap but the delicate beauty 
soap, Camay, touch your skin. 
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Here it is—Camay, the Soap of 
Beautiful Women. Itis the finest 
This girl is in a Beauty Contest—just as you are, wherever beauty soap you can buy... lux- 
you go. And if your skin has the lovely, soft, clean look that urious, gentle, safe for your 
always attracts others, you will win! precious skin! 


TM beauty of your skin depends on the soap you use. Camay—the Soap of Beauti- 
ful Women—isa pure, creamy-white soap, free from coloring matter, free from the 
““chalkiness”’ that dries out the skin. Camay is so delicate, so safe, that 73 leading 
skin doctors praise it! A brief minute with Camay’s luxurious lather and warm 
water—then a cold rinse—and your skin is radiantly clean, smooth as satin. 


Today, get a dozen cakes of Camay, take care of your skin with it, and you will 
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“Poor child,” he said. “Why don’t 
they let you alone? Clara, why don’t 
you do this. Why don’t you take the 
train, come on to New York and get 
away from it all. No one will know 
where you are. I’ll turn my house over 
to you and Daisy and you can get your 
health and peace of mind back. Why 
don’t you?” 

Thoughtful Harry. It was a splen- 
did suggestion. No one would dream I 
had gone all the way to New York in 
the event that I could leave Dallas 
under cover. It would be a chance for 
a complete rest. 

In a second my mind was made up. 
“Thanks, loads, Harry,’ I said. “I'll 
do it.” 


WE stole away from Dallas with 
what we thought was the greatest 
secrecy and soon were en route to New 
York congratulating ourselves that no 
one, outside of ourselves, knew our 
secret. 

We were mistaken. 

Through those mysterious under- 
ground channels known to newspapers 
and newspapermen, the news had 
leaked. The press in New York was 
eagerly awaiting my arrival. 

Despite the fact that Harry had been 
so considerate and thoughtful I was 
forced, at this time, to play a rather 
shabby trick on him. It is rather 
amusing and he laughs about it now, 
but at the time it seemed rather 
serious, particularly from my stand- 
point. 

As the train stopped at Harmon, 
New York, imagine my complete sur- 
prise when a publicity man from the 
Paramount home office stepped aboard 


and entered my drawing-room. I had 
known him on the Coast. He wasted 
no time. 

“Clara,” he said. “Unless you do as 
I say you are certain to run into all 
the newspaper reporters in New York. 
They have the tip that you’re on this 
train and they will be at Grand Central 
to meet you. Do you want to: see 
them?” 

What a mess! Here I had traveled 
two thousand miles to get away from 
the newspapers and now they were 
awaiting my arrival. 

“Golly, no!” I said. 
see them.” 

“Then you'll get off at 125th Street 
before the train goes on through to 
Grand Central Terminal.” 

“T can’t do that,” I said. 
Harry to meet him there.” 

Finally Daisy and the publicity man 
persuaded me that to get off at 125th 
Street was the only thing to do. We 
scrambled out and took a cab to Harry’s 
home on Long Island. Poor chap; he 
was waiting at the train, all right, but 
SO were scores of newspaper reporters 
with their cameramen. 

Harry turned over his home to Daisy 
and me and within a week, with rest 
and quiet, I began to improve. Harry 
and I talked things over. I was fond 
of him, but something in the back of 
my mind prompted me not to marry at 
this time. I wanted to think it over 
from a distance. I wonder now if the 
thought of Rex out there on the Coast 
had anything to do with my decision. 
Harry and I parted the best of friends 
—which we are to this day—and I re- 
turned to the Pacific Coast to begin a 
new picture. 


“Tm ill; I can’t 


“TI promised 
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is well-known throughout the country 
as a theatre operator. 

John and Carmen are two of the 
younger set’s most popular members. 
Some prominent guests at the reception 
were: Mr. and Mrs. George Archain- 
baud, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bellamy, 
Mr. Clarence Brown, Miss Sally Blane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Barrymore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Barthelmess, Miss 
Lily Damita, Miss Billie Dove, Mr. 
Daniel Danker, Miss Marion Davies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. George Fitzmaurice, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Farrell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. K. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Hawks, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Huston, Mr. and Mrs. George Hearst, 
William Haines, Howard Hughes, 
Hedda Hopper, William Randolph 
Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. Buster Keaton, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Elissa 
Landi, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd, 
Rod La Rocque, Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lowe. 

Carl Laemmle, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Lukas, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Meighan, Miss Colleen Moore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Mulhall, Mr. and Mrs. Ches- 
ter Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Mitchell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fredric March, Joan Marsh, Jeanette 
MacDonald, Mr. and Mrs. Conrad 
Nagel, Ramon Novarro, Maureen 


O’Sullivan, Seena Owen, Sally O’Neil, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Pantages, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Powell, Gilbert Ro- 
land, Mrs. Mae Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Seiter, Norma Talmadge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving Thalberg, Theodore Von 
Eltz, Lois Wilson, Adolph Zukor, 
Loretta Young, Polly Ann Young. . 

Those who attended the wedding 
were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Conlon, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. McLean, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beauford Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Townsend Netcher, Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Hoot Gibson, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Dr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Clancy, Mrs. Elvina Men- 
denhail (grandmother of the bride), 
William Randolph Hearst. 


Surprise Party 


The: Ben Lyons recently had a 
double celebration. It was Ben’s birth- 
day, and their baby, Barbara, was 
christened as well. Mrs. Lyon (Bebe 
Daniels) gave a surprise party to Ben. 
Among the guests present were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Meighan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lionel Barrymore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Skeets Gallagher, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Archainbaud, Mae Sunday, 
Mrs. A. W. Lyon, Mrs. Phyllis Daniels, 
Richard Rowland and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth MacKenna. 
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“Delishious.” This time we hear Nat 
Shilkret and the Victor orchestra. The 
tune was written by George Gershwin 
but I don’t think it sounds like it. 
Maybe, I expected too much. Paul 
Small ably sings the vocal refrain. 
The other side is also played by Nat 
Shilkret and this time we hear, “Some- 
bedy from Somewhere.” I think you'll 
find that the best part of this one is 
the vocal by Miss Sylvia Froos. (This 
is a Victor record.) 


EN SELVIN is still very much on 

the job and this time he plays for 
us “You’re My Everything” from the 
musical comedy success, “The Laugh 
Parade,” a peach of a tune. Ben 
doesn’t fail us a bit, for he has turned 
out an excellent record. You’ll like 
the vocal. 

The other side is also by Ben Selvin, 
“When We’re Alone.” As I have al- 
ready-told you this is a good tune—fol- 
low ‘my advice and hear this record. 
(This is a Columbia record.) 


HE next one is from that very ex- 

cellent picture, “Private Lives,” and 
it’s called “Some Day I’ll Find You.” I 
know you'll like it. This is a waltz, 
and a very beautiful one, too. The 
fact that I saw the picture makes the 
record doubly enjoyable. If you like 
a waltz, you can’t go wrong here. 
Frances Maddux sings the vocal re- 
frain. “Paradise” is the next one and 
although it doesn’t come up to the last 
it’s a nice tune and makes a very 
agreeable ‘other side.” Again we hear 
Frances Maddux in the vocal. (This 
is a Victor record.) 


ERE’S another scorcher and it’s 
Cab Calloway and his orchestra 
again. “I’ll Be Glad When Youvu’re 
Dead, You Rascal” is the alarming 
title and Cab doesn’t mean maybe. 
Listen to this one, you won’t be sorry. 
The other side is also by Cab, an 
old favorite, “Bugle Call Rag.” The 
boys swing right on this one and it 
has some wonderful solo work, espe- 
cially the high trumpet. It is a real 
musician’s record. (This is a Bruns- 
wick record.) 


OW we come to a good vocal, by 
Russ Colombo. Of course, you’re 
all familiar with his voice by this time, 
and if you are an admirer of his style 
you'll like this one, “Just Friends.” A 
good tune it is, too. I think it is one 
of the best records Russ has made. 
The other side is also by Russ, that 
popular “You’re My Everything.” 
This gives us two good tunes on one 
record. (This is a Victor record.) 


[Sea a vocal that really should 
be at the head of the list. “‘Tiger 
Rag” is the title, and it’s recorded by 
none other than the Mills Brothers. 
With the aid of nothing more than a 
guitar, these boys can certainly sell 
their stuff, and deserve all the breaks 
they are getting. The effects and 
harmony in this record are nothing 
less than startling. The other side is 
also by the Mills Brothers, ‘“‘Nobody’s 
Sweetheart,” and every bit as good 
as the preceding number. It is a 
top notch record. (A Brunswick.) 
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allurins loveliness— 


unobtainable by ordinary washing. 


Why proper shampooing gives your hair added charm — and 
leaves it soft and silky, sparkling with life, gloss and lustre. 


onger a matter of luck. 


Its life, its lustre . . . its alluring 
loveliness .. . depend, almost entirely, up- 
on the way you shampoo it. 

A filmy coating of dust and dirt is con- 
stantly forming on the hair. If allowed to 
remain, it hides the life and lustre and the 
hair then becomes dull and unattractive. 

Only thorough shampooing will .. . re- 
move this DINGY COATING and let the 
sparkle and rich, natural COLOR TONES 
of the hair show. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep this coat- 
ing removed, the careless practice of rub- 
bing a cake of soap over your hair... 
(something hairdressers NEVER DO)... 
invariably leaves small particles of undis- 
solved soap on the hair, which dulls and 
mars its beauty. 


Besides—the hair cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free 
alkali, common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of 
women, everywhere, who 
value beautiful hair ... use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. 


Reser aimatier beautiful hair isno 
] 


This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product not only 
cleanses the hair thoroughly, 


MULSIFIE 


but is so mild and so pure that it cannot 
possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp, 
or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
are sufficient for a quick and truly pro- 
fessional shampoo at home—and it COSTS 
ONLY A FEW CENTS TO USE. It 
makes an abundance of .. . soft, rich, 
creamy lather ... with either hard or soft 
water, which cleanses thoroughly and 
rinses out easily, removing with it every 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

You will be amazed at the difference in 
the appearance of your hair the VERY 
FIRST TIME you use Mulsified, for it will 
be... so delightfully clean, soft and silky 
... and so easy to set and manage. 


The next time you wash your hair, try a 
Mulsified shampoo. See for yourself, how 
it brings out all the wave and 
color and how...really beau- 
tiful, bright and fresh-looking 
. .. your hair will look. When 
you see it shimmer with ‘“‘new 
life’ and sparkle with that 
“‘sloss and lustre’’ which 
everyone admires, you will 
never again be content to wash 
your hair with ordinary soap. 

You can get Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods 
counter . . . anywhere in the 
world. A 4 oz. bottle should 
last for months. 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 
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Nestle Permanent Wave, long 
bob, set with SuperSet Finger 
Waving Lotion. 


| Make 


EVERY WAVE 
More Glorious 


HERE is a captivating glamour to the 

SuperSet wave you can obtain in no 
other way. SuperSet makes the hair 
soft, fluffy and lustrous... and it makes 
every finger wave or water wave longer 
lasting and more alluring. You will prefer 
SuperSet because it is faster drying, 
economical, and altogether free from 
grease. There is no after deposit or sedi- 
ment. Beauticians everywhere recom- 
mend SuperSet. Use SuperSet on your 
next wave...and make a friend for life! 


COLORINSE 


Enhance your hair with new tone color. 
Simply add Nestle ColoRinse to the 
after-shampoo wash. You will be en- 
chanted with the glimmering sparkle 
and liveliness it imparts to the hair. It 
is simply harmless vegetable compound, 
neither a dye or a bleach, and you 
have twelve shades to choose from. 
Two rinses in one package for 10c. 


Combination Hot Oil 
Treatment and Shampoo 
Restore the natural health and vitality of 
your hair with this famous Nestle treat- 
ment. It stops falling hair, removes dan- 
druff, cleanses the scalp and revitalizes 
lifeless hair. Free from soap or alkali, 
it also makes the preferred shampoo. 


Che CNestle- Le Mur Company, New York City 


] Oc Small sizes at all 5c and 10c stores 
large size at your beauty parlor. 


NESTLE 
4 
SUPERSET 
f FINGER WAVING 
im WATER WAVING 


The Boy Nobody Wanted 


(Continued from page 66) 


hate Wallace Ford. They, oh, well, you 
know. They think he is handsome and 
they know he is young and full of pep 
and they are intensely interested in his 
present and his future, so it bodes well 
for Wallace. 


ALLACE FORD has such an as- 

tonishing and amazing story, 
whether you discuss his private life or 
take into consideration only his profes- 
sional career, that he could not help 
but be interesting to girls and to men, 
also. 

Sammy Jones, now Wallace Ford, 
was born on Lincoln’s birthday and, 
strangely enough, the Great Emanci- 
pator’s name, principles and career 
have been so closely linked with events 
in the life of this young actor that one 
might call Ford a protege of Lincoln’s. 

Lincoln, you will recall, was assassi- 
nated in Ford’s Theatre. Wallace 
Ford married a beautiful girl, who is 
the daughter of William Haworth, fa- 
mous playwright-author of “Ensign,” 
the drama which first introduced the 
character of Abraham Lincoln to the 
American stage. Ford’s first important 
role as an actor was in John Drink- 
water’s play, “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Wallace Ford did not know his real 
identity until eight years ago. Then 
he took the name of an adventurer pal, 
whose adventurous soul fled his body 
beneath the crushing wheels of a pas- 
senger train, at Omaha, Nebraska, 
when the two were bumming around the 
country together. The friendship of 
the original Wallace Ford freed the 
present Wallace Ford from a slavery 
just as cruel as that against which Lin- 
coln rebelled. 

When she discovered the sex of the 
wailing infant deposited on her orphan- 
age steps, the good Mrs. O’Reilly 
thought Dr. Bernardo’s Home for Boys 
would be a more appropriate place for 
him. 
Sammy Jones’ babyhood was spent in 
this time-honored English sanctuary 
for waifs. Eventually, he was shipped 
with a consignment of boys to a Ber- 
nardo branch home in Toronto, Can- 
ada. There followed years of uncer- 
tainty and misery, without any vestige 
of the happiness which is the divine 
heritage of childhood. 


S° many times he has forgotten the 
number, Sammy Jones was sent out 
on trial adoption. Each time he was 
returned to the orphanage as “unsatis- 
factory.” He was a normal, healthy, 
mischievous boy but he was “unsatis- 
factory.” Do you know any litile boys 
whose conduct is entirely satisfactory 
to their elders? I don’t. 

“Such a childhood did this for me,” 
Wally Ford told me. “It made me a 
hard guy to lick. No living human 
being can kick the pride or the fight out 
of me. I have learned to work for what 
I get. I work hard. I save my money. 
If I should lose my picture job tomor- 
row, I’d find some other work. I know 
how to do lots of things. My wife 
knows how to live on what I earn. 
Now, she is a wife and a mother. I 
can afford to let her do absolutely noth- 
ing except what she wants to do in 
connection with our home. She has no 
business worries. I look after them but 
she is always ready to share whatever 
fate the future holds for me.” 


A farmer and his mother, of Inge- 
low, Manitoba, finally took possession 
of the boy nobody wanted. 

“They didn’t want to adopt a child,” 
Wally Ford said. “They wanted a slave 
—a child slave—one that they could 
abuse and beat and keep as ignorant as 
a pig. That’s what they tried to do 
to me. 

“They sent me to school one day. 
That is the only day I ever attended 
school in my life. The teacher was a 
hag with a moustache and because some 
other little boys and I were giggling 
about her moustache she beat me across 
the bare wrists and arms with a heavy 
strap and strap buckle until my fore- 
arms were cut and swollen to twice 
their normal size. I fled from her 
shrieking with agony and never saw 
her again. 

“The farmer’s mother was sick, I 
realize now—dropsy, I have learned 
since. I think any human being who is 
cruel to another human being is sick, 
mentally and physically. She bullied 
and terrified her son as she abused and 
maltreated me. I have scars across my 
back yet—proof of her lambastings and 
inhuman treatment. She was old and 
fat and mean and horrible. 

“If I ran away from her, her son 
chased me and beat me. He was afraid 
not to obey her orders. I had to cut 
the switches with which she beat me. 
They had to be strong, because, if her 
weapon of torture broke before she had 
exhausted her insane wrath, I was 
forced to get another one and her son 
would hold me while she finished the 
job. Cherry tree switches they were. 


“TT was on this farm that I first met 

Wallace Ford. I was such a child 
I was unable to appreciate his splendid 
character. As a matter of fact, I was 
given practically no chance to associate 
with him or with any other transient 
farm hands who had the misfortune to 
fall afoul of the evil place during the 
two years I was there. 

“One morning, in the dead of winter, 
I fooled the farmer and his mother. 
got up in the middle of the night, went 
to the barn and told all the horses good- 
bye, because they were the only living 
creatures in the world I loved, and 
wrote a note to the farmer. Then I 
plunged through the snow, scrambled 
over the snow-sheds onto the railroad 
right-of-way and walked twelve miles 
to the nearest railroad station. My 
toes were frozen and my ears were 
badly frost-bitten when I reached this 
shelter. 

“The mental torture of being afraid 
I would be caught and dragged back 
to the farm was worse even than my 
physical suffering. 

“A train came along, bound for 
Rivers, Manitoba. The engineer and 
fireman found me, huddled in the sta- 
tion, almost dead. They took me into 
the engine cab, warmed me, shared 
their dinners with me and let me pay 
fon my passage by helping to shovel 
coal. : 

“At Rivers, there was a strike of 
boilermakers, engine helpers and other 
railroad workers. Strikebreakers im- 
ported from the United States were 
shooting and terrorizing strikers. A 
Frenchman, named Duby, was general 
locomotive foreman for that division. I 
shall never forget him. He was a mar- 
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The Boy 
Nobody Wanted 


velous man. He fed me, gave me spend- 
ing money and took me into his home. 
He nicknamed me ‘Buster.’ God, how 
I hated the name of Sammy. 

“T got a job as call boy and became 
famous in this locality as Buster. I 
climbed through transoms to haul 
sleepy trainmen out of bed. I broke 
down their rooming house doors if I 
couldn’t get them up any other way. I 
packed their dinner pails and boosted 
them onto their trains. They made a 
pet of me. 

“T stuck to this job long enough to 
earn a pass to Winnipeg—about eight 
months. I arrived in Winnipeg, broke 
but full of a desire to see the world. I 
told a policeman I was hungry. He 
took me to a police station, fed me and 
gave me a warm bed. 

“The sergeant in charge of this sta- 
tion became my sponsor and helped me 
to get a job at a Gordon Mitchell drug 
store as a bicycle delivery boy. I didn’t 
know how to ride a bicycle but I mas- 
tered it as I walked and ran and tum- 
bled about my errands. 

“One day, the manager of the store 
placed what he said was a package of 
very valuable medicine in my hands for 
delivery. The bottle fell from my 
grasp en route to the customer’s home 
and smashed on the sidewalk. I saw 
visions of jail. I returned the bicycle 
to the store after it was closed for the 
night, informed the night-watchman 
what I had done and skipped out. I 
saw the manager of the store in St. 
Louis, years later. We had a good 
laugh over the incident.” 


eee outbreak of the World War, in 
1914, found him selling newspapers 
in front of the Bijou Theatre, in Win- 
nipeg. He slept in one of the women’s 
dressing rooms in the Pantages Thea- 
tre and paid his rent by picking up pro- 
grams and otherwise assisting the night 
janitor. 

Differences of opinion with the jani- 
tor caused the boy to transfer his ac- 
tivities to a billiard hall, where he be- 
came a pool slicker, house player, ball 
racker and general handy man. Among 
other perquisites of this job, he was 
permitted to sleep on a nice, soft bil- 
liard table. 

To fill in idle time, he formed an 
affiliation with the Winnipeg Perma- 
nent Players, of which the late Theo- 
dore Roberts was director, at the Do- 
minion Theatre. Maud Fealy was in 
the cast. Buster Jones carried a mus- 
ket in “Under Two Flags,” he was a 
page boy in “Checkers.” He ran er- 
rands for the actors, shifted scenery 
and washed the automobile of Fred 
Cummings, the juvenile man. 

Wallace Ford, adventurer, strolled 
into the pool hall one day. It was his 
conviction that work was made for 
mules and snow-ploughs but not for 
gentlemen. He and Buster renewed 
their acquaintance of the Manitoba 
farm, exchanged ideas and formed a 
partnership of adventure. 

“Wallace Ford taught me not to pay 
any attention to boys and inexperienced 
people,” Wallace Ford, the actor, told 
me. “Even now I listen only to the 
advice of men older than myself. 

“Wallace Ford was as hard as nails 
but kind to me and clean, morally,” 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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Which poe are You? 


e (he Victorian-minded 
woman who still asks 
“DO | REALLY NEED IT?’ 
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e The heen modern WOMAIL 
who says YES I NEED 
AND USE MUM. 


Irs a hangover from Victorian 
days—the idea that perspiration odor 
may, and indeed does, afflict other 
women, but that our daily bath, in some 
mysterious way, guarantees us freedom 
from this unpleasantness! 


The modern woman says, “I am no 
different from other women. We are all 
made alike—with underarms that are 
the source of very disagreeable odor if 
we don’t watch constantly. They need 
special care—something more than soap 
and water—just the same as our teeth 
and fingernails.” 


Having accepted the facts, these 
smart, up-to-date women promptly go 
about the business of caring for their un- 
derarms properly, as a matter of course. 


They don’t make an annoying, diffi- 
cult problem of it. They do it in the 
quickest, easiest, simplest way. With 
Mum! It takes only half a mimute to use 


Mum. A quick fingertipful to each under- 
arm, and it’s done for the day. It’s as 
simple as that! 


Mum is instantly effective. And the 
nice part of it is that you can use Mum 
any time—when you are dressing or 
afterwards. For Mum is perfectly harm- 
less to fabrics. 


And it is so soothing to the skin you 
can even use Mum right after shaving. 


Remember too, Mum doesn’t inter- 
fere with natural perspiration processes. 
It simply destroys hateful odor. You 
can easily prove its effectiveness by rub- 
bing a little on your hands to remove the 
clinging odors of fish and onions. 


Take no chances on underarm odor! 
Protect yourself—easily but completely 
—with Mum. At all toilet counters, 35c 
and 60c a jar. Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 
West St., New York, N. Y. 


MUM 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT 
OF PERSPIRATION 


ON SANITARY NAPKINS, TOO—Mumis such a comfort to women in this way, too. Useit as 
a deodorant on sanitary napkins—and enjoy complete freedom from worry on thisscore! 
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BATHROOM 
CLEANSER 


offers these 


15¢ West of Mississippi River 
and in Canada 


advantages 


¢ cannot scratch—leaves no grit 

- harmonizes with any color scheme 
- fits the bathroom cabinet 

- right size—fits the hand 

- handy top — no cap to lose 


MO-ZEL the Bathroom Cleanser is ex- 
cellent for use on bathtubs, basins, til- 
ing, windows, mirrors, woodwork, 
painted walls, metal surfaces ... it’s 
even good for the hands. Every day in 
dozens of ways it will save you time and 
work, 


A Smart Package... 
for Smart Bathrooms 


In a modern, new black and silver 
package MO-ZEL adds a decorative 
note to every bathroom .. . you’re 
never ashamed for anyone to see it... 
you can let it sit out in any convenient 
spot. 


Acts Like Magic! 


Learn for yourself the magical way in 
which MO-ZEL the Bathroom Cleanser 
will help you do your cleaning so much 
easier and quicker. Available today in 
some Woolworth stores. 


Mo-zel Chemical Products Co. 
4116 North Union Blyd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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said his former partner. ‘The only 
time I ever knew him to show emotion 
was when he was concerned over his 
mother’s health. She was desperately 
ill at Sioux City, Iowa, and my part- 
ner and I headed in that direction. His 
tragedy meant a new life and salvation 
for me. 

“When I encountered Ford, I was on 
the verge of joining the Canadian army 
—not to fight for any flag or to be a 
hero but to eat. He counseled me that 
the war probably would be won with- 
out vainglorious effort on my part and 
began to school me in less patriotic 
but also less strenuous methods of get- 
ting food. 

“One of my first lessons was how to 
pass the rigorous tests of the Canadian 
border guards. Ford knew his stuff. I 
absorbed his tutoring readily and be- 
came letter perfect—even to saying zee 
instead of zed, for the last letter of the 
alphabet. 

“We hoboed into the United States. 
Time after time we were jailed for 
hanging about trains and railway sta- 
tions. Ford did all the talking. I kept 
my mouth shut. He was a diplomat, a 
lawyer and a sturdy fighter, as occa- 
sion demanded. 

“One of Ford’s many accomplish- 
ments was the ability to decipher rail- 
road time tables. The night he was 
killed we loafed in the vicinity of the 
Omaha railroad yards until a passen- 
ger train bound for his home town, 
Sioux City, Iowa, was made up and 
rolling. 

“My pal got me aboard the tender— 
the proper place to board passenger 
trains if you are beating your way— 
and swung onto the iron ladder behind 
me. I was climbing between the bag- 
gage coach and the tender when I saw 
him fall and saw the wheels run over 
his body. I like to think, now, that it 
was the kind of death he would have 
wanted to die. 

“T was stunned, horrified, terror- 
stricken. All I could do was cling to 
the hand grips of the blind. 

“T rode this train to Grand Island, 
Nebraska, changed trains there and 
finally reached Sioux City, my part- 
ner’s birthplace and the home of his 
dying mother. 

“T leaped from the train about day- 
break. I saw a priest entering a little 
church. I didn’t know anything about 
religion, churches or God. God was 
only a swear word to me then. Any- 
body connected with a church was a 
minister. 

“ ‘Minister,’ I cried, ‘I want to talk 
to you.’ The priest turned toward me 
as I ran to him and blurted out the 
awful story of Wallace Ford’s death. 

“This good man counseled me to keep 
my secret. My pal was beyond human 
aid, he advised me, and there was no 
purpose to be served in directing possi- 
ble suspicion toward myself. 

“The priest helped me to find Wal- 
lace Ford’s mother and [ told her that 
her son had died of pneumonia and had 
been buried by friends. She died 
happy, soon afterward, but not before 
she had given me permission to take 
her son’s name for my own.” 


BOUT this time, the make-believe 
Wallace Ford joined the Morgan 
Wallace Players in Sioux City, and 
when stock company business was not 


booming he bolstered up his income as 
a bellhop at the Jackson Hotel. 

Again, not patriotic but gastronomic 
urges prompted him to seek the colors. 
He was sleeping in a chair in the lobby 
of the Centropolis Hotel, by courtesy of 
the management, and was eating at 
painfully rare intervals. He joined the 
United States Navy. 

“When do I eat?” the new gob asked, 
as the recruiting officer had finished ad- 
ministering the oath of allegiance. 

“Eat?” echoed the recruiting officer, 
with considerable emphasis on the ques- 
tion mark. ‘“You’re just in the re- 
serves. You’ll get your pay in a month 
but you had better pay attention to 
any mail you get from the navy.” 

The disillusioned hero borrowed fifty 
cents from the recruiting officer and 
departed in search of a restaurant. He 
heard from the navy regularly but the 
war was over before he ever saw a 
ship. 

While working as a fry cook in a 
Thompson restaurant in Kansas City, 
Ford met Edward R. Moore, en route to 
Des Moines, Iowa, to foist “St. Elmo” 
company upon the unsuspecting public. 
Thompson’s fry cook departed with 
him, sans wardrobe and sans baggage. 


Wee FORD played Aaron 
Hunt, the minister, and Toby in 
“St. Elmo,” manipulated the curtain 
ropes and did a specialty act with a 
ukulele. 

The specialty act was an impromptu 
number inserted just before his last 
dying gasp as Aaron Hunt. His songs 
were “Everything Is Peaches Down in 
Georgia” and ‘“‘Get Out and Get Under.” 
This “St. Elmo” went West at Soldier, 
lowa. 

Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen,” 
Redpath’s Chautauqua, Georgie Cohan’s 
“It Pays to Advertise,” “Broadway” 
and ‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” all road com- 
panies, gave Ford tremendously valu- 
able stage experience. In John Drink- 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln” he began to 
realize that he was in a fair way to 
become an actor. He played one hun- 
dred weeks in this production with 


Frank McGlynn, whom he thinks is one 


of the greatest actors and one of the 
finest men in the world. 

“It was through Mr. McGlynn, also, 
that I met Mrs. Ford, who was Martha 


Hayworth. The really worth while 
things in life have come my way since 
‘then. : 

“Happy remembrances of loved 


friends and places include two years in 
John Golden’s play, “Pigs,” a part in 
Maxwell Anderson’s “Gypsy,” “The 
Nut Farm” and “Bad Girl,” on the 
road. 

“Clarence Brown saw me in ‘Bad 
Girl’ at the Belasco Theatre in Los An- 
geles, and made it possible for me to 
play in ‘Possessed,’ with Joan Craw- 
ford. ‘Possessed’ resulted in a seven- 
year contract with M-G-M.” 

During recent months Ford has also 
done “X Marks the Spot,” a story of 
newspaper life; ‘Freaks,” under the 
direction of Tod Browning, and “Beast 
of the City,” with Walter Huston, 
under Charles Brabin’s direction. 

Wallace and Mrs. Ford now have 
four-year-old Patricia in the family and 
you may rest assured somebody wants 
her, even if her daddy was a boy no- 
body wanted. : 
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emotional possibilities of their physical 
relationship. 

How many women, and men, too, for 
that matter, are equipped to face to- 
gether the new existence that begins on 
the first day of their married life? 

A woman can never hold a man for 
long by trying to force a sex bargain 
with him. 

If she attempts to translate this in- 
timate side of her relationship with her 
lover into dividends of social position, 
money, clothes or even what she terms 
fidelity, she is in for a sad disillusion- 
ment. Often times a wife feels the 
love of her husband ebbing away from 
her. In a frantic, panicky effort to re- 
gain him: to possess him again as com- 
pletely as she did during the days of 
their courtship, she falls blindly back 
on her sex. As a despairing last 
measure she flings at him the tragic 
phrase: 

“T trusted you. I gave you all.” 

If she is met with brutal retort: 
“What do you mean ‘your all’?” it is as 
good°-as she deserves. True, she can 
gain for herself, for a certain time, a 
grudging obedience to her demands, 
whatever they be, but the service paid 
her in the name of her man’s love lacks 
spontaneity and affection and presently 
vanishes altogether, never to return. 
Their Romance turns to a wormwood 
like bitterness and pretty soon, these 
two people, whom the woman has per- 
mitted to drift apart, find themselves 
regarding each other across a bottom- 
less chasm of hatred. If either one of 
them is ever again to find anything 
lovely in life, let them part in this mo- 
ment: no matter how strong appear the 
ties of convention that seem to hold 
them together. 


Vie does not change. the 
love life of a man nearly so much 
as it does that of a woman. When I 
say “marriage” I do not mean only 
marriage in the sense that the union 
has had the stamp of civil or religious 
sanction placed upon it. Some of the 
most glorious and lasting love affairs 
in the history of the world have been 
between men and their mistresses. No 
wife ever wielded the power over her 
husband that some of the mistresses of 
the French kings did over their royal 
consorts. And the inspiration of any 
number of great painters, writers and 
composers has come from women who 
were not, by civil or religious laws, per- 
mitted to wear the appellation “Mrs.” 
before their names. 
This is not a defense of the more 
continental condonement of the mistress. 
If marriage were all that it ought to 
be, there wouldn’t be any mistresses. 
man uses the same tactics to win 
his mistress as he does to woo his wife. 
And a woman employs the same meth- 
ods to become a man’s mistress as she 
does to become his wife. A wife should 
always remain her husband’s mistress. 
What alters the relationship between 
these two people, once they have be- 
come as you say in this country, one? 
I sometimes think of a bride in terms 
of the fairy tale “Sleeping Beauty.” 
Not that I would liken her to the 
gloomy old castle of that story, but I 
can see a parallel between her emotions 
and the sleeping people within it. If 
you will remember, every living thing 
in that old castle lay inert in slumber, 
(Please turn to page 96) 
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Priscilla Dean says this about Duart:— 


“Under the merciless glare of Klieg lights, 
women of the screen depend on Duart 
Hair Rinse to heighten hair loveliness. 
The rinse and famous Duart Permanent 


Wave are indispensable to many of us 


eel 


Applied after the shampoo, Duart Hair 


in Hollywood.” 


Rinse softens and lightly tints the hair. Far 
more than that, it adds a glow as of sun- 
light on your hair. It brings out high lights 
that even you did not suspect were lurking 
in the shadows of your tresses. In 13 
tints—from ash blonde to black. Dissolve 


the little packet of powdered sunlight in 


warm water and pour it over the hair. 


at drug and department 
stores. Also Owl and 
Liggett stores on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Os 


A million women, from Coast to Coast, 
have Duart Permanent Waves. 
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(Continued from page 95) 


awaiting the coming of the mythical 
prince, whose presence would give them 
life, or what amounted to life. Those 
inarticulate beings in that castle, even 
the little princess herself, had the form, 
the pattern of living, breathing human 
beings and animals. 

So I read the body and the soul of a 
bride. Her emotions, her thoughts, her 
passions, all possess form, but they lack 
the vigor of life, of expression. When 
her lover comes to take possession of 
her, all these pretty and powerful 
people of her soul spring into complete 
being. The Chinese believe that a 
woman does not possess that priceless 
thing, a soul, until she is married. I 
am inclined to agree with them. 

Can any woman have the effrontery 
to look her lover in the eye and tell him 
he owes her anything for having thus 
awakened her? She may have given 
him her “all,” but it wasn’t worth 
very much until he took it. 

Now let us carry the analogy of 
“Sleeping Beauty” one step farther and 
compare the valiant prince of that old 
fairy tale to the bridegroom: the lover. 
Before that gallant young man braved 
the dangers that lay between him and 
access to the castle, he knew what re- 
wards lay in store for him, should he 
succeed. When he did succeed, when 
his presence stirred all that castle to 
life, do you recollect what a gay place 
it turned into? How the flowers blos- 
somed and all the lesser animals were 
overjoyed to be alive? And do you re- 
call how beautiful and adoring and an- 
imated the little princess was, once she 
had awakened? Don’t you think the 
prince must have had more than an 
inkling of all this wonderment before 
he essayed his hazardous mission? You 
know very well he did. 

So the man feels some intimation of 
the luster of his beloved’s dormant soul. 
Oh, my dears, when your lover has 
awakened you, don’t commit the folly 
of letting a no longer useful modesty 
keep you from revealing to him how 
completely you have become—alive. He 
is still your mirror—and as long as 
you choose he will remain so. 


[iS your awakening he has, from his 
point of view, swept aside the last 
vestige of any barrier between you. 
The fences about you, reared by con- 
vention, he has torn down and tossed 
into the fires of passion. He is as de- 
lighted as a small boy as he watches 
them burn to nothing. There is no 
longer any spoken or unspoken bar to 
prevent his sharing his innermost 
thoughts with you. He can now take 
you, unafraid and unashamed, by the 
hand and lead you through the secret 
recesses of his imagination. And he 
feels that he can venture into your 
heart and find complete welcome there. 
There is now no shade of your emo- 
tions he cannot and does not desire to 
reflect. Give him, then, as complete 
access to your heart and mind as you 
do the rest of you and he is yours to 
have and to hold. 

I have heard women say that they did 
not want their men to put them on a ped- 
estal: that such an exalted position was 
too uncomfortable. Well, they do want 
to be placed on a pedestal—they desire 
it mightily. They only object to the 
discomfort when they no longer deserve 
the placement. Remember this, your 


pedestal is no higher, no more uncom- 
fortable, after marriage than it was 
before. You enjoyed it then. But when 
respect, which is the powerful cement 
of every union, begins to weaken, that 
man and woman have not much longer 
to enjoy happiness. 

And what happens next? The woman 
is the first to realize her man is slip- 
ping away from her. This type of 
woman reeks with vanity. ‘Yo her lost 
love means outraged vanity. Her 
friends will laugh at her because she 
has lost her man’s love. She becomes 
determined to hold him at any cost. 
If they are as far apart as the poles 
within the limits of their own lives, 
at least the outside world shall not de- 
tect her failure. So what does she do? 

A man has no protection against his 
beloved except her intelligence and self- 
respect. If she loses the steadying 
effect of these forces now, she is ut- 
terly lost. If she lets her vanity rule 
her, she will try to force him closer to 
her by cutting off his outside interests. 

She will begin by attempting to un- 
dermine his friendships: to try to turn 
him against his more intimate acquaint- 
ances—both men and women. Then she 
will attack his self-confidence, by subtle 
insinuations that he is slipping in his 
work. She will attribute the affection 
of his friends to their desire to “get 
something” out of him, and before he 
knows it this vain and unscrupulous 
woman has transformed her man into 
a pathetic figure, doubting his friends 
and, worse still, doubting himself. 

When he begins to realize how the 
woman he loves is injuring him he 
seeks escape from her. At first he 
loses his little gallantries—the actions 
that made him so charming during 
courtship. The woman wails that she 
no longer gets his little gallantries. 
Her vanity, now overpowering, will not 


_let her see that she is to blame for his 


silences and his indifference. She does 
not want to believe she is in any way 
to blame. So she seeks abroad to find 
reasons for his cooling love. In scenes 
of ravening jealousy, she accuses him 
of flirtations he has never dreamed of. 
His anger flares. There is nothing 
quite so completely and militantly vir- 
tuous as a man who knows he is un- 
justly accused. 

Frightened, or remorseful, at the 
storm she has whipped up, this type 
of woman hastens to raise a flag of 
truce. She becomes melting and en- 
ticing—falling back upon the lure and 
promise of her sex. But her man, torn 
by his just rage, cannot recover with 
the lightning-like rapidity of a woman. 
Remember this, even if the quarrel be 
only a delightful lover’s spat. 


N2® man recovers as quickly from 
anger as a woman. A man gets 
angry in his mind—and since his mind 
rules all his emotion, he does not flick 
out of rage with the speed of light, as 
do some women. A woman can turn 
tranquil in the arms of her man in less 
time than it takes to tell. A man must 
find peace in his own mind first. If 
his wife is so stupid that she will not 
or cannot give him the few moments, 
or days, he requires in which to recover 
his mental equilibrium, she will find 
her advances met with an impersonal 
rebuff that is hardly understandable. 
Here again many women make a mis- 
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take. They fly into another rage. Since 
they cannot or will not understand that 
they and they alone are to blame for 
this situation, they begin at once to 
seek other causes for his coolness. They 
accuse him of loving someone else— 
that is the easiest. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking your man has been 
enticed away from you by some other 
woman. Nine times out of ten it is 
you who have cut him adrift. 

When that has happened he will drift 
into the first port where the surface 
water seems quiet and peaceful. He 
will not even care to look for mael- 
stroms—but, to his sorrow, he may find 
one. 

It is an axiom that between a man 
and a woman, one or the other of 
them must be the problem. One of 
them must strive to solve it. I think 
that the most lasting happiness comes 
for a woman who allows her man to 
be the problem. I have watched such 
women with great interest. I have 
seen how careful they were never to 
belittle their husband either before 
others or just between themselves. I 
have noted how careful they were to 
take an interest in their man’s work, 
whatever it was, and how delicate they 
were to be interested in it without 
being irritatingly curious. 

To them the task of building up their 
husband’s self-respect has been a joy, 
and I have felt, perhaps with a little 
tinge of envy, how this quality has 
made them like one being, of the world 
and interested in it, but still joyfully 
and intimately apart from their sur- 
roundings: enjoying little secret jokes 
—flirting with each other, as surrepti- 
tiously as when they first knew each 
other. I have even seen a gray-haired 
man steal a kiss from his very digni- 
fied and matronly wife—and the hap- 
piest thing about that was the way 
she flushed with joyous embarrassment 
when his boyish gesture was appre- 
hended by their friends. 


MAN will not stray from his own 

home so long as it remains true to 
his first perception of it. It is true 
that with the years that home will pass 
through the changes of the seasons. 
From the springtime of her youth a 
man’s woman will grow to the glorious 
and full life of summer and after that 
will come the soft and colorful autumn. 
And then winter, when the verdure of 
romance seems utterly gone. Perhaps 
it is, except to the memory, but the 
powerful trees that sustained that ver- 
dure remain. I would liken them to 
the undying power of respect, which, 
between a man and a woman, must be 
eternal, if their love would last. 

So, through the seasons of her life 
a woman must be always on the alert 
never to mar her man’s first perception 
of her: never to deface the mental pic- 
ture of her which he has created in 
his imagination. So long as that re- 
mains he is hers to have and to hold, 
forever and a day. 


MEN LIKE SWEETS 


Men like well-made desserts and they like 
their meals served promptly and hot. If you 
want to know precisely what dishes the men 
of the family like best, send ten cents to 
Rita Calhoun, care of New Movie Maga- 
zine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
a set of circulars called "What Men Like to 
Eat''—will be forwarded to you. 
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tr request, Philip Morris announces a Third Contest 
S FOR DISTINGUISHED HANDWRITING 


ntestants; and, maybe, a million friends 
~ joyed the natural association between 
' andwriting and America’s finest cigarette. 


Once again we are hap ippy to offer for 
the most distinguished handwriting 


“000 im Cash 


(150 Prizes) 


O cost to enter this contest. 
There are no strings. No 
conditions. Simply write in 
your own: hand: Marlboro — 
America’s Finest Cigarette. 


SEND AS MANY examples as you wish. 
Each will be considered separately, solely on 
its own merit. In case of any ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


‘CLOSING DATE — Contest closes mid- 
night, Sunday, July 31, 1932. 


JUDGES—R. M. Ellis, L. B. McKitterick and 
M. J. Sheridan, of Philip Morris, Nadya 
Olyanova, Graphologist and K. M. Goode, Ad- 
vertising advisor, will be judges. Their 
decision final. 


WINNERS to be reproduced. Especially 
distinguished handwriting and, where available, 
portraits of winners, will be selected for publi- 


cation in society magazines. No payments or 


fees, beyond prizes. We regret we cannot re- 


150 PRIZES turn samples nor undertake correspondence. 


; * DOUBLE PRIZES to Marlboro smokers. 
FIRST PRIZE Anyone is eligible to win any prize. Believ- 
$100* | ing, nevertheless, the cultured good taste 
which awakens an instinctive preference for 
SECOND PRIZE | Marlboroswill reveal itself inthe handwriting 
$75* of Marlboro smokers, we offer in each and 
THIRD PRIZE every case to double the prize when, as, and 
$50* if, the winning answer is written on, or 
accompanied by, the front wrapper from a 
FOURTH PRIZE - package of Marlboros. 

$25* : : 
we 1a hoc: Marlboro—Plain or Ivory Tipped. 
PRIZES Successful cigarette of successful 
$10° men. And smart women. Don’t 


bell R det delay your try at double prizes. 

$5* | Send your distinguished hand- 

goth te ES OGa: writing to Philip Morris & Com- 
PRIZES pany, 119-S Fifth Avenue, . 


A Special Lib : i 
A Spel Ste New York City 


boro Ivory Tips a? BEPORG 
ae : BES May re oe Wrapped 
A in heavy foil 


B OU have but to use 
Cage Craig-Martin Milk of 
. Magnesia Tooth Paste a 
first time and your tongue 
— will tell you that it cleans 
ae the teeth better. Your 
© teeth will feel so much 
smoother and cleaner 
f after you use this newly 
| developed tooth paste. 
= Craig-Martin does 
# more than clean, whiten 
. and polish your teeth per- 
fectly and without any 
possibility of scratching. Its milk of mag- 
nesia content definitely counteracts mouth 
acids and the ferments of decay. 

A further advantage of this distinctly bet- 
ter tooth paste is its economy. Jt is a guar- 
anteed 50c quality that comes in a 25c-size 
tube yet costs only 10c. Let Craig-Martin be 
the milk of magnesia tooth paste you use. 

Sold Exclusively at 
F. W. WOOLWORTH COMPANY 


5c and 10c Stores 


CRAIG -MARTIN 


Milk of 


Magnesia 
TOOTH PASTE 


5SO* Quality 


1O* 
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Hollywood's Bad Manners 


(Continued from page 21) 


nine cases out of ten there isn’t one 
anywhere in that sumptuous dwelling. 

And while I am on the subject of 
film guests, I want to say that I have 
never yet beheld a really gracious one 
portrayed on the screen. To begin 
with, they usually have that Mussolini 
handshake. Out shoots a rigid arm. 
Plunk! Most inelegant. 

As to their further behaviour—well, 
they are guilty of endless bad man- 
ners. I never hear them give their 
hostess a word of appreciation for her 
splendid party. Of course, they are 
dreadfully busy getting along with the 
story; still, you’d think they might 
spare a casual line now and then for 
the sake of behaving like the persons 
of refinement they are supposed to rep- 
resent. 

At a party they do not hesitate to 
pick private quarrels without a thought 
for the embarrassment they cause. A 
gentleman hero exercises his personal 
grudges out loud at a gala dinner, 
where everyone can hear. This impos- 
sible proceeding was filmed not long 


ago in “ ——” in the very pres- 
ence of the super-gentlemanly Adolphe 
Menjou. 


Mentioning him gives rise to the 
subject of clothes. I always feel that 
if, in real life, I should meet any man 
as marvelously dressed as a movie gen- 
tleman I would put him down as a 
crook. 

Movie heroes dress with an exquisite- 
ness such as no real gentleman cares to 
display. Seeing Mr. Menjou on the 
street a while ago, I looked closely to 
how he dressed off the screen. He was 
smartly attired in an inconspicuous 
way, but his coat did appear to have 
been worn more than once. So in pri- 
vate life he is not guilty of that rather 
disreputable perfection attained by the 
movie male at work. 

George Arliss sometimes gives us the 
novel sight of a gentleman hero ap- 
pearing before the camera in clothes 
not instantly fresh from the pressing 
iron. He is a rare exception. Nearly 
every film gent looks as though he had 
snatched his new suit from the tailor 
just in time to make the scene. 

Movie women overdress even worse 
than the men. I suppose every woman 
would like to wear long, trailing negli- 
gées that bring out her 8. A., but most 
of us in real life pass such temptation 
up. Few respectable women have the 
time—or the vocation—required by 
that much languid lace and silk. 

On the screen, however, even the 
most virtuous wife gets herself up to 
look like Madame Du Barry—all in a 
modest three-room apartment. 

In our prosaic world of reality those 
long, romantic sleeves would be dunk- 
ing themselves in the coffee or burning 
up with the breakfast toast. Or hubby 
would do ali the cooking. Wives who 
do housework in fluffy-ruffles negligées 
are silly exceptions in real life. But 
not in the movies. 

A more serious breach of good taste 
is the movie mania for nakedness. In 
the picture “Cock of the Year,” Billie 
Dove wears a dress which leaves her 
body completely exposed from waist to 
armpit. The costume is uncalled for, 
being entirely out of period, since the 
story is supposed to take place during 
the World War, when even a Paris 
demi-mondaire would have hesitated to 
appear in such a scanty gown. 


Obedient no doubt to a director’s 
urge for stripped heroines, Jean Har- 
low, playing the part of an English 
lady in “Hell’s Angels,” dons a bras- 
siere frock such as ladies do not wear. 

To my mind, this screen insistence 
upon bare skin is crude as well as 
lewd. Don’t the film people know that 
a high-class vamp never needs to ex- 
hibit chunks of herself if she’s really 
proficient at the art of rousing mascu- 
line desire? The more fatally subtle 
methods whereby women capture men 
are so often passed up in the movies. 
Bare-back, bare-bosom vamping is all 
they seem to know. Stupid! 

“The public likes it,” directors tell 
me. 

I believe a good many directors un- 
derestimate the intelligence of the movie 
public. Greta Garbo’s gigantic success 
is proof enough. Greta always gets 
her man by subtle means. Audiences 
enjoy that. When she abandons subt- 
lety in favor of body display, as in™ 
“Mata Hari,” the public finds her charm 
less powerful. 

Now it really is not fair for the 
movie people to mislead would-be vamps 
into thinking that flesh can compete 
with brainy feminine wiles in the long 
run. 

I have one more harsh word to say 
on this score. Never have I seen the 
beautiful ladies of filmland handle flow- 
ers as they should be handled by a 
really fastidious woman. Every ef- 
ficient coquette knows what a fine 
chance she has to show off her grace 
and daintiness while arranging flowers. 
Picking each blossom lovingly, placing 
it just so in the vase, she creates an 
effect of artistic merit before the very 
eyes of her admirer. What a sweet 
girl she is? By this truly sophisticated 
trick she identifies herself with the 
beauty of the flowers, and with the 
tasteful use she has made of them. 

Not so in the movies. They ram 
their bouquets into a vase and leave 
them there as stiff as brooms. Watch 
Louise Closser Hale arrange flowers 
in “The Man Who Played God.” Her 
part is not that of a coquette, but she 
is meant to be a woman of refined at- 
tainments, and her handling of the 
bouquet doesn’t give you that impres- 
sion. 

Good manners on the screen or stage 
run up, necessarily, against the forces 
of comedy. Bad manners are usually 
so much more dramatic or laughable. 
To be entertaining, amusing in a well- 
bred way, requires nimbler wits, as I 
tried to indicate at the beginning of 
this article. 

The movie directors have a lot to 
learn if they hope to show us the 
genuine graces of cultured life in their 
pictures. 

Somehow they must discover how to 
be dramatic with less vulgarity, and 
how to be funny with less boorishness. 


DANGEROUS CURVES: 


Curves are in again, but perhaps 


youve overdone it and want to lose a 
few pounds. 


Send for our booklet ‘'Re- 
ducing the Right Way’ and eat your 
way to slimness. Just write to the 
Beauty Editor, care of NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., enclosing 10 cents plus 3 
cents postage. 
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Refuses tobea Star 


(Continued from page 51) 


Bell conceived the. idea of “Broad- 
way After Dark” for Menjou. After 
the completion of “A Woman of Paris,” 
Chaplin went to New York for his ac- 
customed measure of glory. Bell went 
to Warner Brothers, then just becom- 
ing known, and sold himself as a di- 
rector, along with Menjou as a star in 
“Broadway After Dark.” It still re- 
mains one of the best films in which 


Menjou appeared, and though Bell’s 


first directorial effort, his finest film 


‘also. 


One film after another followed for 
Menjou. They were all of the same 
calibre—built upon the suave and 
satiric villainy of the peasant son of 
the woman from Galway. 

Another unknown girl was in 
“Broadway After Dark.” She has 
since done very well with herself— 
Norma Shearer. 


soon given a five-year contract with 
Paramount, Menjou was made a 
star after his work in “The Grand 
Duchess and the Waiter,” a frothy 
picture in which only Menjou’s work 
is remembered. 

After Menjou had appeared in 
sophisticated roles for a few years, 
the critics clamoured for a change. But 
the public was satisfied. 

It might interest many people, I 
know not whom, to learn that Menjou 
has about three hundred suits, and 
enough other clothing to stock a small 
town store. 

“Tt’s business with me,” he says. 
“T’ve got to have them.” 


Really an artist in the wearing of 
clothes, he can afford to be careless in 
his street apparel, and often is. 

Far different from any other actor 
on the screen, Menjou has been play- 
ing himself with immense success these 
ten past years. 


After Louis Wolheim’s death, Lewis 
Milestone selected Menjou to play the 
hard-boiled city editor in “The Front 
Page.” Many citizens in the film town 
could not see Menjou in the réle. Men 


who knew the real Menjou were not 
disturbed. 


Wolheim had died untimely through | 


an ailment brought about by dieting 
for the role, as the man in the play 
had been sleek, slim, and debonair. 

Milestone might have selected Men- 
jou in the first place, but Wolheim 
was under contract to Howard Hughes, 
the producer. : 

When Menjou heard that Milestone 
was looking for him, anxious, as an 
artist, for the part, he hurried to the 
director. 

The bargain soon made, Menjou 
asked Milestone, “How’ll I dress for 
the part?” 

The answer was, “As you are.” 

So Menjou played his greatest ro6le— 
in his: street clothes. 

In all matters that do not pertain 
to his personal business, Menjou is 
not so accurate. 

“The three greatest directors in the 
world are Jews,” he said. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Milestone, von Sternberg, and 
Lubitsch.” 

“Tl agree on Milestone—but the 
other two are not to be mentioned 


with JHisenstein—a Russian.” He’ 
_ knew little of Eisenstein. 


(Please turn to page 100) 
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PER Hy, by stag 


Trwastoobad really, but who wanted 
to dance with a girl who never said 
anything. And looked so heavy-eyed 
and dull. Bad complexion, too. And 
then she found a way to end her 
indigestion. 

Sometimes the difference is slight 
between radiant good health and an- 
noying digestive troubles that spoil 
your good times. Many people have 
found that Beeman’s is a great help 
in aiding digestion. Dr. Beeman was 
a real benefactor to make a delicious 
gum that would provide so much hap- 
piness. Chew Beeman’s every day. 


Cheu- 
BEEMAN. 
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Adolphe Refuses to be a Star 


(Continued from page 99) 


“Joe Stern, now Josef von Stern- 
berg, is an excellent trickster, but he’s 
shallow where the Russian is pro- 
found.” 

“But he knows the camera,” re- 
turned Menjou. 

“Hisenstein is a man of genius with 
the camera—and he knows life deeply, 
intimately. Joe Stern does not.” 

“Well, maybe I’m wrong,” he said. 


ME@cn though an actor, can 
think. Such statements are in- 
dicative of the man. His mind is 
swift and not always certain. 

“But you'll agree,” he resumed, 
“that Milestone’s a vagabond at heart 
—and the world’s greatest director.” 

“IT might agree—if Hisenstein were 
dead—no man seeing the march of the 


Cossacks in ‘The Cruiser Potemkin’ 
can place the Russian below Mile- 
stone.” 


Menjou, gifted with poise, tact and 
urbanity, is yet as volatile as the wild 
Irish from whom he sprang. For there 
are those world accepted classifiers 
of talent who claim that it always 
springs from the mother. In the esti- 
mation of the screen’s first gentleman, 
the majestic woman from the County 
Galway must not be overlooked. Un- 
til now, she has been little considered. 

Menjou has little respect for the 
many with whom he works in films. 

Menjou has always had a phenome- 
nal European following. When his 
films were temporarily unpopular in 
America, in Continental Europe it was 
hard to sell a film without Menjou. 

The Basque-Irishman expects to re- 
tire in five years, when he is forty- 
five, and several times a millionaire. 
It is my prediction that he will re- 


main in films, as the greatest director 
of sophisticated cinemas. 

At present he has had several offers 
to become a director. To my personal 
knowledge he has actually directed a 
half dozen of his successful films. It 
is a wise director who will listen to 
Menjou on the set. His salary will be 
easily earned, and he will gain an ex- 
cellent reputation thereby. 

He is one of the very few successful 
actors who do not live in Beverly 
Hills. 

“TI like to be by myself.” 

His home is between Hollywood and 
Los Angeles and overlooks the latter 
city. 

He belongs to neither club nor lodge, 
is strictly a home man. 

His hobby is collecting rare first 
editions. His library is one of the 
finest in America. 


SOME years ago a man was found in 
the East who looked exactly like 
Menjou. He was hurried to Hollywood 
where it was thought a fortune 
awaited him. 

The outer shell of Menjou, he did 
not succeed in films and now works as 
his double—that is, he “stands in” for. 
the Basque-Irishman for tests and so 
forth. 

A realist at heart, Menjou has been 
known to reject a dozen stories. He 
worries a great deal. Once in such 
a mood, he hurried to Lewis Stone 
with a weekly check of enormous pro- 
portions. 

“What shall I do?” he asked that 
sardonic veteran of many films. ~ 

“Take it,” was the terse reply, “and 
thank God.” 


Eskimo Beholds Hollywood 


(Continued from page 12) 


ean laugh. In my country we eat 
walrus meat raw, and whale blubber. 
Makes stomach hot. Then we fall 
down and sleep. Any time. We have 
no clocks. We do not have meal times. 
You see, part of the year it is always 
night and part of the year it is al- 
ways day. In Hollywood many people 
have sleep in eyes but stay awake.” 

He told me the Eskimos have no 
conception of time, and’ no calendar. 
No one knows how old he is. Cheeak 
had attended an actor’s funeral in 
Hollywood and had been startled. For 
the Eskimo has no ceremony, for death 
or birth—or even for marriage. 

“In Hollywood,” he laughs, “a man 
catches a girl, and if he moves in, you 
know what I mean, he is a bad man. 
In my country he always moves in. 
Then he is married. No ceremony. If 
he moves in, that means they are mar- 
ried. And he never leave his wife. 
Except she can’t work. But if she is 
a good sewer and can skin many seals 
and walruses, he never leave—until she 
die. Then he bury her. That’s all. 

“In Hollywood many men leave their 
wife. Oh, yes. They say they want 
a pretty girl. Eskimo want a girl 
who works hardest. Yes. Sure. If 
wife get sick and other wife move in, 
first wife does not get mad in Alaska. 
No, because she knows she keep on 
eating. You bet!” 


(CE BB AS explained many things. 
The Eskimos, I gather, are com- 
munistic anarchists. Food is divided 
among the tribes, not the family. He 
shook his head sadly about our depres- 
sion when I spoke of it. He said he 
could not understand. Also, he could 
not understand jails. For the EHEski- 
mos have no jails, no laws, no rulers, 
no servants, no punishments. They 
have no word in their language for 
God, as they have no word for time—or 
for the hereafter, which they have 
never thought of! However, he said, 
the Eskimos are getting to understand 
Christianity. They like Christ, because 
He seems more like the Eskimos, the 
“real people” than like a white man! 
But few Eskimos are curious about a 
hereafter. They don’t think it could 
be as good as their own country. They 
don’t know whether they want to go to 
heaven, but they do know they don’t 
want to go to Vancouver, Seattle or 
Hollywood! 

I asked him what he meant by “real 
people.” 

“The Eskimos, before the white men 
came, thought there were no other 
people. So some of the old men and 
old women they think the white people 
are like ghosts or like dreams, not | 
‘real’. See? . In Hollywood maybe 
people are not real. Ha! Ha! Ha! I 
ask you a question. 
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An Eskimo Beholds " could not write a 
Hollywood 


€ e 
“Mr. Replogle at the Missionary efte r l 
School in Alaska, he said nobody could 
be a Christian if he smoked. So I see 
everybody in Hollywood smoke. And 
I ask ‘Are there some Christians in 
Hollywood?’ And an actor, he told me, f 
‘Yes, there are a few, but not nearly says aq ramous 
so ay as there should be.’ But he h ‘Id E lj f 
would tell me no more.” ‘ eee 
al peer Geappointed checale, I cnl specia ist O ee 
changed the subject, asking his opinion ° 
of Hollywood yes-men, it-girls, and this pure vegetable Net Contents 15 Fluid Drachi 
Greta Garbo. He dusted. with end : nS 
ish knowingness and said he liked the 
it-girls and the yes-men. He said he prepa ration Joo Drops 
had seen Greta Garbo in pictures and fe] 
asked me if I knew her. I said she 
would not talk to interviewers, that 
she was very quiet, and he nodded un- 
derstandingly and said: ‘She is like 
an Eskimo.” 


(CES is studying to be a cam- 
era-man as well as an actor. He 
has a 16 mm. Eastman movie camera. 
He has taken some scenes on sets in 
Hollywood, and, according to Scott, 
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Eskime woman, married to Captain 
Tuckfield, white man whaler, weep 
when he died. No Eskimo weeps when 
anyone dies. But now I weep!” 

Long after leaving the _ gentle 
Cheeak, I wondered whether Holly- 
wood, where a man cannot eat all the 
time—or eat stomach-heating whale 
blubber so that he will laugh—has 
proven a boon to him. I wondered if, 

_ in exchanging laughter for tears, he 
had not left an Arctic Garden of Eden, 
a simple morning-of-the-world inno- 
cence, to eat, in Hollywood, of the 
tragic fruit of the tree of civilization. 
I wondered if he had not exchanged his 
greatest happiness—the happiness of a 
mighty laughing hunter—for the 
dubious gift of tears. 
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Hashimura Togo Returns 


(Continued from page 53) 


up a sign “Keep Off the Grass” while 
somebody else hook up talefone wires. 
A gentleman in riding clothes were 
riding on a chair, making music with 
his hands. By that I know he are a 
Director. 

“That are so horble,” he holla, ‘that 
I shall commit suicide. O stop it all!” 


Jp es 26 glass-workers open that 
show-case so that lovely lady could 
get out. She were so mad that her 
paint come peeling off. 

“Miss Featherwaver,” snarrel that 
horse-rider, “do you know what this 
flim play are about?” 

“Tt are about Love,” she corrode, 
looking like an eagle that has been bit 
by a worm. ‘What else have we in 
Hollywood?” 

“How you know it are about Love?” 
he quelch. 

“Everything in Hollywood are about 
Love, ain’t so?” 

“We have Love and Salaries,” dib 
Hon. Rider. “If you cannot make one 
you cannot make the other. Now I 
ask to know. We just paid George 
Bernard Pshaw $100,000 to write one 
(1) original line in this screen-drama. 
That line are, ‘I love you. I love you.’ 
We have just wasted 340,000,000 yards 
of flim, trying to make you say it right. 
Tell, O tell me this. Why can’t you 
bust into tears like I tell you when you 
say that line?” 

Miss Featherwaver stand choked 
silent. Just then uprush a lawyer 
with his hands full of lawsuit papers. 

“T bring out an conjunction!” he 
holla peevly. “There are nothing in 
Miss Featherwaver’s contrack which 
say she got to cry on her present sal- 
ary. Present salary will permit her 
to laugh, swim, fall downstairs, ride 
bicycles, train lions and make love. But 
you cannot make her cry for 83,000$ a 
week.” 

“People have cried for less,” 
Hon. Horse Pants. 

“T have been umposed upon long 
enough,” sobber Miss Featherwaver, 
and bust into tears. 

“There!” yall Hon. Boots. “She is 
crying now.” 

“Not for the Catamount Pictures 
Inc!” dib Hon. Lawyer. “Photograf a 
single tear and I close the show.” 

“Oh, so well!” whiff Hon. Horse- 
manship, unstraddling his chair. “This 
show are a flip-flop anyhow. Why in 
Hal anybody ever come to Hollywood 
are a criss-cross puzzle two (2) leaps 
beyond me. I quit. I cease. Knock 
over all the scenery, throw the con- 
tinuity into the dish-card. I am gone 
from here. Away.” 

Then uprunning like a sad water- 
fall comes Hon. Cyrul W. Catamount, 
Pres. of Catamount Pictures, Inc. 

“QO Nicholas!” he holla with his 
bended knees to Hon. Horsewear, 
“would you leave us in the lurk while 
the Picture of the Century are still 
steaming in the machine? If you 
leave we lost 560,000,000$. What a 
blow! What a sudden!” 

“I go. I am practically gone,” say 
Hon. Stable Costume with mean eye- 
brows. 

“Not a tear do my client shed for 
less than $20000 extra,” snarrel Hon. 
Lawyer. 

“Not one drop for less,’ narrate 
Miss Featherwaver. 


say 


“What?” shreech Hon. Pres. “You 
wish destroy Art, right in the middle 
of it, for mere money? Aha! Not ic. 
I shall hire Max Steuer. I shall um- 
ploy Judge Wickersham. I shall fight 
this case until the evening stars col- 
lide and there are no more maple 


‘syriup in Vermont.” 


M* heart gets awfully trod down 
to hear this. Next by me stand 
one Swedish Angel in a Greek table- 
cloth, therefore I tell her, 

“Too sad. With all this scenery and 
million dollar expenses to hire pretty 
nice actresses, then it must bust up 
and perish because Hon. Director quit. 
If Miss Featherwaver will not weep, I 
will do so for 25¢ and save this flim 
from ruin.” 

“How long you been in Hollywood?” 
require fair Swedish face. 

“41 minutes,” I deploy. 

“Tf you stay here 41 yrs, like I 
have,” she say-so, “you will know 
something more than already. The 
camera are a strange animal. It 
shoots but it never blows up.” 

And so it was. 

Hon. Horse Man get back on chair. 
“We will begin all over again. Miss 
Featherwaver, start with the line, ‘I 
love you,’ and read up to the line, ‘I 
love you. I love you.’” : 

Beauty lady get back in glass box, 
everybody turn on dynamo, lightning, 
electrocution, etc. She cry splendidly. 
Hon. Lawyer shake hands. 

“Nothing could be more O. and K.” 
describe Hon. Sweet Sweden. “The 
fight are finished. Director & Star 
got 10,000$ raise for that. This are 
a cheap afternoon in Hollywood.” 

I am confused. 

Yet in my mind huj quantities of 
gold simmer & Crawl like Hon. Andw. 
Mellon unbuttoning his Treasury. 
Think of how wealthy I can get, just 
by standing here with millions falling 
around so fast I got to dodge it. By 
golly, I get hold of one or more million 
when I find some Emotion Picture 
magnet to pay me a salary. 


STOOD all p.m. watching Miss 
Featherwaver stunning electricians 

with those smiles and awfully hansom 
ery-baby tears. Pretty soonly Hon. 
Horsepantz say words about every- 
body come tomorrow and get shot all 
over again. Then he turn to me with 
eye. 

“What you doing there?” 

“Yes, sir,” I report intellectually. 

“You look for somebody?” he en- 
roach. 

“TI look for Mr. Ogre, if possible,” I 
say it. 

“JT are Mr. Ogre. What ho, if any- 
thing?” 

“Mr. Sir, I are looking for a job.” 

“How remarkabilious!” He whistle 
with finger, all people come listen. 
“Gather round me, ye nobil Romans,” 
he say sareastly. “Come gaz upon a 
strange phenomenal. Here are a per- 
son who have come to Hollywood look- 
ing for a job! What are your name, 
if any?” 

“Hashimura Togo,” I tell. 

“Hashimura Togo, you should go 
down to history. Probably the only 
individual who has ever come to Holly- 
wood, looking for a job. What species 
of work can you do?” 
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Hashimura Togo 
Returns 


“Wash dishes, I can do.” 

“Emotion picture dishes or home 
dishes?” he argue. 

“T are accustomed to bathing home 
dishes,” I rake. 

Hon. Ogre press electricity. Offers 
girl approach. ‘Maggie,” he narrate, 
“fetch in our lawyer.” Hon. Lawyer 
approach with lawsuit expression. 
“Abe,” dictate Hon. Ogre, “draw up a 
contrack for Hashimura Togo to wash 
dishes for one month in the palace I 
eall a home.” Then he scouch his 
eyes at me. “Togo,” he say, “what 
salary you require per week for dish- 
drowning?” 


I STAND there, thinking large arith- 
matic. My soul get very Holly- 
wood and commence multiplying a mil- 
lion dollars by the mileage from Los 
Angeles to Montreal. My heart is full 
of lead-pencils, writing hard figures. 

“Speak uply, man!” holla Hon. 
Ogre: 

“OQ. Mr. Sir, I cannot work for less 
than 12$ pr week,” I spoke up without 
fear. 

Hon. Ogre stogger back. 

“My goshes!” he say. “We do not 
need a lawyer. Quick—6 cameras!” 

Cameras come eloping. 

“What for that?” I ask from him. 

“Hold that posey,” he holla. “Togo, 
I want to put you in the New Real 
Flim as the only person who ever did, 
ever does or ever will come to Holly- 
wood asking a salary of 12$ a week.” 

That are how I got my start in 
Flimland, as Constance Bennett, an 
angel who let me carry her cigarette 
yesterday, say to reporters. 

I am quite turned opposite by events. 

Hoping you are the same. 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 


Do You Remember 


By The Old-Timer 


Jack Dempsey, sitting in his car out- 
side the Fox Studios, waiting for 
Estelle Taylor to finish her day’s work. 
By actual count, Jack was touched nine 
times in two hours and shelled out each 
time. 

Louis B. Mayer buying the New En- 
gland rights to D. W. Griffith’s ‘Birth 
of a Nation,” and handling the show- 
ing himself. 

Irving Cummings, when he was the 
handsome leading man of an Hastern 
Stock Company, and the matinee ladies 
waiting at the stage door for him to 
come out. 

Sharon Lynn, when she was La 
Verne Lindsey and a member of the 
Paramount school with Buddy Rogers 
and others. 

Will Rogers cleverly working the 
name of a certain chewing gum into 
the dialogue of “Happy Days.” The 
ad stayed. 

Jack Gilbert walking down from his 
hilltop home to the Beverly Hills police 
station and demanding to be arrested. 
He was accommodated. 

Robert Ames, when he sold tickets at 
Parson’s theater, in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

Rex Bell, when he was George Bel- 
den, an extra in horse operas. 
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Merchandising a Star 


Marion Davies, with her exuberant hu- 
mor, her sunny vitality, her trick of 
laughing off difficulties and carrying 
her fellow workers with her; Bessie 
Love, with her quiet and self-effacing 
sweetness, her generous consideration 
for everyone around her, important or 
unimportant; both of them adored by 
the entire staff from the Big Boss to 
the “casual” who pushed the cabana 
along its tracks; and Bebe Daniels, 
who, on the job, is like a highly skilled 
specialist, quick-witted, expert in every 
detail and unsparing of herself, per- 
haps of all stars the easiest to work 
with. 

Miss X has faded, unmourned, from 
the screen. The taint of her character 
seemed to get into her pictures. More- 
over, it leaked out through the jealously 
guarded portals of the studio and de- 
stroyed the ideal which was to have 
been put forth to admiring America. 
Picture after picture could not make 
the fans see her as a meek, sorrowful 
and repentant sinner, turned from the 
primrose path to the ways of sweet- 
ness and light. Did I use the term 
“anmourned” just now? Error. Sack- 
cloth, ashes and lamentations prevailed 
in the treasurer’s department of the 
studio. The failure had cost upward 
of half a million dollars. 

Suppose a studio scout discovers in 
a “mob” on the lot, or picks up at 
Coney Island, or finds at a county fair 
beauty contest a specially promising 


(Continued from page 31) 


prospect for the camera. If in looks, 
physical personality and one or another 
of the many varieties of “It” she mea- 
sures up to the mark, the rest can be 
arranged. Acting, sufficient to the job, 
can be taught her. Expensive diction 
teachers will remove, more or less pain- 
lessly, the nasal twang or the alley 
accent from the voice and prune out 
the double negatives from the gram- 
mar. It is now up to the investors in 
this potentially costly bit of femininity 
to determine the sort of star she is to 
be, the “line” which she must assume. 

Shall a reputation be built up for 
her as a mysterious and aloof person 
like Greta Garbo? Or spicy and sexy 
like Clara Bow? Or an exhibit of violet- 
fresh girlhood like Janet Gaynor? Or 
pertly winsome in the flapper style 
which Colleen Moore once (and never 
again) made famous in “Flaming 
Youth’? Or the Joan Crawford so- 
ciety deb species? Or the Distilled Es- 
sence of Femininity, a la Marlene Die- 
trich? Or shall she mould herself to 
the pattern of sweet domesticity after 
that last of the Victorians, Mary Pick- 
ford? 

Assume that they have in mind for 
her costume plays, the daughter-of-the- 
mansion sort of thing. Thereupon she 
who has for seventeen years answered 
to the name of Bedelia Pinsky becomes 
Dahlia Pinckney; good, old American 
name, and please remember to put in 
the c. She is trained, schooled, pol- 


ished, instructed and groomed for that 
type of personality, not before the 
camera alone, but for all her appear- 
ances in public or private. 

Girlishness within limits may be per- 
mitted to her, but she must be serene, 
quiet, dignified, and, as the English 
say, “walk like a duchess” (though the 
only Duchess I ever knew personally 
waddled like a duck). The studio it- 
self may undertake to bring about this 
metamorphosis through tutoring, or, 
very often it is done by the director 
whom she marries. They so often 
marry their directors! 

Whether she turns out a heavy loss 
or a million-dollar asset to her spon- 
sors depends largely upon the perma- 
nent impression of her which they suc- 
ceed in projecting upon the fan-mind of 
the nation, much as the photograph is 
projected upon the screen. The ref- 
uges of matrimony and slag-heaps of 
Hollywood are full of would-be stars 
who could not live up to the specifica- 
tions in deportment and behavior. Out 
of character, out of luck. 


Vest perturbation one morning on 
the lot where I was working. Some 
retakes of a budding star’s first pic- 
ture had been found necessary on short 
notice. The call went out for two 
o’clock that afternoon. The mob was 
assembled, the operating staff was col- 
lected, the “seconds” and character 
parts were on hand. But where was 
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Merchandising 
a Star 


the lead? Not at the studio, certainly, 
and not at home. An emissary was 
dispatched downtown after her father, 
who, lifted from his business of con- 
ducting a place labelled “HATS” on an 
Illinois highway, had been transplanted 
to Hollywood and luxury on the wages 
of his daughter’s fame. ‘Hot Dog 
Poppa,” as he was locally termed, was 
found throwing horseshoes in the pub- 
lie square. 

“Where’s the kid?” 
studio man. 

“Search me.” 

“Was she at home last night?” 

“How would I know?” retorted the 
ex-frankfurter, and pitched a ringer. 

Dismay prevailed at the scene of 
action, where the cost of not shooting 
the picture was piling up at the rate 
of a couple of hundred dollars per hour. 
A sort of major-domo named Kip who 
knew everything about everybody on 
the lot, recalled that the girl was a 
baseball fan. There was only one 
game on that day, and it was only two 
miles away. Taking a chance, he com- 
mandeered one of the studio’s fleet of 
cars and speeded to the park. 

In the bleachers he found her with a 
pop bottle in her hand and a bag of 
popcorn in her lap, tanning her valu- 
able peachblow complexion in the 
harsh sun and having a good time for 
herself with three lads of about her 
own immature age. 

“Come outa there!” said Mr. Kip 
earnestly. 

“Not till I see does the guy at bat 
bring in the winning run.” 

Until the close of the inning she was 
immovable. Then she reluctantly fol- 
lowed the messenger to the car and ex- 
plained on the way back. Not having 
anything to do that day, as she sup- 
posed, she was strolling idly along 
toward the studio (instead of rolling 
majestically in an Hispano-Suiza as 
befitted her state) when a rackety 
Ford runabout pulled up beside her. 
Three grinning youths were in it. She 
smiled at them, shifting her gum for 
the purpose. 

“Hello, girl.” 

“Hello, yourselves.” 

“Got anything special on?” 

“No.” 

“Wanna go to the ball game?” 

“Sure.” 

“Hop in.” 

And that is all there was to it. 
Whether her escorts know to this day 
what kind of an angel they were enter- 
taining, unawares, I am unable to say. 
Of course the lot rang with the esca- 
pade. But we were all cautioned 
against letting such a scandal leak out. 
To me it seemed an amusing, even a 
rather touching episode and one which 
would make pleasant reading, a view 
which I happened to express before the 
general supervisor. He was horrified. 

“Don’t you know we’re building her 
for society parts? What would the 
fans think if she was shown up going 
to a cheap ball game with three tough 
kids?” 

There was the catch. She would 
have been out of character and so out 
of luck. I saw her in the height of her 
stardom_in a box at a Metropolitan 
Jpera House opening, but she did not 
look as if she were enjoying it particu- 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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Merchandising 


a Star 


(Continued from page 105) 


larly. She even may have been secretly 
regretting the sun-drenched bleachers 
and the cooling pop. 


(fe picture stardom what you may or 
may not do depends upon who you 
are, or, rather, upon the image of you 
formed and carried in the popular 
mind. Will Rogers could sit on the 
curbstone at the corner of Vine Street 
and Hollywood Boulevard and shoot 
craps with a cross-eyed Chinese under- 
taker, and it would not detract a mite 
from his popularity. Eccentricity of a 
homely genius. But if Ronald Colman 
or Clive Brook were caught in any 
such playfulness, cold chills of disap- 
proval and disillusionment would ripple 
down ten thousand spinsterish spines. 

It is quite all right for Joan Craw- 
ford to win dancing prizes at the Mont- 
martre. But what a descent from the 
pedestal of her carefully manufactured 
mysteriousness and isolation it would 
be if Greta Garbo lightly entered such 
a competition! 

Noah Beery, being a villian and a 
horrid fellow on the screen, might 
(though, of course, he does not) get 
drunk and throw bottles in public with- 
out serious injury to his cult. Jack 
Barrymore, being an eccentric, may 
and does do about what he pleases. 
But if Douglas Fairbanks chased Mary 
Pickford across the Beverly foothills 
with a naked golf stick, the market 
value of both would flop. Out of char- 
acter, out of luck. 

When Clara Bow gambled and lost 
and failed to pay, she made the mis- 
take of her career. A public which 
was ready to pass over tolerantly her 
privateering on the high seas of love, 
could not forgive her. Sophistication 
is the Clara Bow hall-mark; by that 
her public knew her, and in that sign 
she had conquered. It would be all 
very well for the exotic Dietrich or 
that personification of dewy-eyed inno- 
cence, Janet Gaynor, to plead ignor- 
ance of the ways of the great and 
wicked world. But not for the “It” 
girl. She was supposed to know it all. 
The very suspicion of welching spoiled 
the picture. What she saved was a 
few thousands. What she lost with 
the fans by stepping out of her charac- 
ter may yet be reckoned in the hundreds 
of thousands—and it may not. For, 
whatever she does, Clara Bow remains 
one of the distinctive figures of the 
screen. “They never come back” ap- 
plies to the prize-ring, but not to the 
camera. I would like to have a bet on 
Clara. 


HOLESALE as well as retail, 
Hollywood undertakes to mer- 
chandise its stars. Which is to say 
that there are fads and fashions arti- 
ficially imposed upon these bewildered 
luminaries which they are expected to 
follow—for the good of the business. 
Far back in the dark ages, scandal 
and loose morals were associated with 
the blazing names of the screen. This 
was the era of wild parties, dope, drink 
and changing liaisons. The public of 
that day rather liked it. It was excit- 
ing to the lay mind to contemplate a 
magnificent. licentiousness rivalling that 
of ancient Rome. Some particularly 
grimy murders, a shooting affray in- 
volving two women stars (one of whom 
escaped publicity while the other 
gamely stood the gaff), a gallivanting 


broker and an amorous chauffeur; and 
aroused the dormant puritanism of the 
American people and made Hollywood 
a by-word. 

Business fell off. Reform was de- 
creed. Decorum was the watchword, 
and a _ girls’ boarding school could 
hardly be more demure than the once- 
rambunctious community became. 

What began as a precaution became 
a standard. Today moving picture so- 
ciety—if such a term may be used at 
all for so loose and scattered a collec- 
tion of not-too-friendly units—is, for 
the most part, as decent and well-be- 
haved as the puritan mind could wish. 
Whispered stories of wild debauches 
still current there, are, so far as I have 
been able to determine after several 
sojourns in the place, quite without 
foundation. 

Came Arthur Brisbane to the Film 
City one winter and, with his tongue 
in his cheek, proclaimed it the Athens 
of America. The leaders of the indus- 
try took him seriously. Hollywood 
went brainy with a bang. Culture be- 
came the proper thing. Intellect was 
at a premium. Patsy Ruth Miller and 
Aileen Pringle, who had been looked 
upon with suspicion as highbrows be- 
cause they could hold up their end in 
any company and through any line of 
intelligent conversation (the average 
Hollywood talk is strictly one-cylinder), 
were now objects of envy and imita- 
tion. Mr. Will Durant’s estimable and 
not-too-demanding “Story of Philoso- 
phy” became a local best-seller. On 
all the lots, even in working hours, 
fair faces were bent in rapt contem- 
plation of its message. Sometimes, to 
be sure, the volume might be held up- 
side down, thus marring the effect; and 
there is a story of a famous beauty 
turning to the final page to see how 
the plot came out. 

I was, myself, asked by a wistful- 
eyed siren of international fame what 
I thought of Socrates, and when, rally- 
ing my forces, I remarked that I had 
always thought it rather mean of him 
to fiddle while Rome burned, a puzzled 
expression pervaded the lovely fea- 
tures, and, out of the corner of my eye 
as I prudently withdrew, I beheld her 
surreptitiously rifling the pages for 
confirmation of this new light upon 
history. 

The present phase of screen exploi- 
tation seems to be social. Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks nod familiarly 
to royalty, if they are lucky enough to 
run upon any of that rapidly vanish- 
ing species. Mr. Charles Chaplin dines 
with princes and prime ministers. 
Lesser luminaries point for the society 
columns of their own country. This, 
too, will pass. The next fad may be 
athletic, religious or political. We may 
see Ann Harding running for the Sen- 
ate, where she would certainly excel in 
intelligence (as well as beauty and 
address) many of the seat-warmers of 
that august body; or Lois Moran an- 
nouncing herself as candidate for the 
mayoralty of Los Angeles. 

Of one thing we may be permanently 
assured: Hollywood will always be 
conscientiously striving to be, in its 
stardom, what it thinks that you, the 
picture-going public, wants it to be and 
to make its standards and behavior con- 
form to the changeful pattern. 

Otherwise—out of character, out of 
luck! 
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WwW: had toured the home, lingered 
long enough in the guest build- 
ing for Mrs. Fairbanks to notify the 
boss painter that the stain he was pre- 
paring for the woodwork was far too 
dark, then seated ourselves on the 
grass at the edge of the swimming 
pool. 

“Shall we go back and have tea?” 
queried Mary. 

“Let’s stay here and talk about the 
domesticated Mrs. Fairbanks instead,” 
I urged. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” she shot 
back. “I’m no different from any other 
woman who has a career to take care 
of in addition to being a wife and a 
housekeepey. 

“A general can’t win his battles 
alone, and neither can a husband. I’ve 
learned that being Mrs. Fairbanks is 
a full-sized job in itself; Yet, I try 
to find time for Mary Pickford’s 
affairs, too.” 

She was silent a moment, then—— 

“Ym convinced that a woman’s 
career can be converted into a whip 
that is constantly dangling over her 
head. It is a form of madness for us 
to be overly ambitious in things out- 
side of our home. It’s not the normal 
thing. 

“After all, you know, the home is 
woman’s forte! 

“l’ve missed so many of the real 
pleasures that belong to the members 
of my sex, and I’m beginning to real- 
ize it now. 

“Children are 
blessing. 

“T’ve never had an opportunity to 
learn to cook ... to go marketing for 
the food I eat, and follow it through 
the kitchen and onto the table . . . to 
sit down at a sewing machine and 
make myself a dress . . . no chance to 
be just myself .. .” 

There was a tinge of pathos in 
Mary’s tone. é 

“You know I’ve dreamed ever since 
I can remember of the coming of a 
time when I would have a little En- 
glish cottage with casement windows, 
and of busying myself with the clean- 
ing or the preparation of the meals or 
with my sewing! 

“In later years, I’ve often thought 
that it would be a fine thing for 
couples living in big homes with loads 
of servants to get away to such a 
place, and live by themselves—really 
get to know one another—if only for 
a few days at a time. I’m sure such 
an experience would give them a new 
grip on marriage.” 


woman’s greatest 


ARY, I discovered, is an expert 

with the embroidery needle, but 
she envies her sister, Lottie, because 
of the latter’s culinary ability. 

“When I was only five years old, 
back there in Toronto, Canada, where 
I was born, Mother began to train 
Lottie and myself to be homemakers 
—a training every girl should have, re- 
gardless of her position in life. It was 
my duty to help with the general 
housework—making the beds, sweep- 
ing, dusting. And that’s where Lottie 
got the best of me, for she was 
assigned to assist Mother in the 
kitchen. 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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“Mother was a wonderful house- 
keeper, and a marvelous cook. Never 
in all of my travels have I tasted food 
such as she prepared. 

“T might have been able to do as 
well had not circumstances forced us 
to turn to the theatre, and later to the 
films in our struggle for a livelihood. 

“Mother always had a great busi- 
ness head, but she never permitted it 
to rob her of her womanly instincts. 
Frequently, in her last years, she 
would dismiss the servants for an 
afternoon, go out marketing, then 
hurry back to her kitchen and prepare 
her own dinner. I often used to dine 
with her on these occasions. To me, 
they were big events.” 

Mary was only ten when she made 
her debut as an interior decorator. 

“In the cheap, poorly furnished 
boarding houses that supplied us with 
a roof when we were on the road, 
and even after we became more or less 
permanent in New York, I used to lie 
in bed and plan what I would do to 
the room if it were really mine,” she 
told me. 

“Then came a time, in New York, 
when we could afford an alcove and a 
sitting room. We had been there sev- 
eral weeks, and I had given much 
secret thought to the matter of im- 
proving the appearance of the place. 

“Mother had to go away for a few 
days, and as soon as I felt certain that 
she was safely aboard a train, I 
started out on a shopping expedition. 
I went from one store to another, seek- 
ing bargains, for even then I knew the 
value of money. I spent $25—quite a 
sum in that period—for hangings, a 
cover for our trunk, a lamp and some 
other things I thought would brighten 
up our quarters. 

“T had a sense of harmony all right, 
but I’ll have to admit that I was some- 
what weak on the color itself. It was 
bottle green, and my purchases became 
nothing more than a horrible night- 
mare to me. 

“But I couldn’t throw them out. I 
had to consider the investment.” 


VAS today, if Doug had only a 
moderate income, and you were 
forced to keep within it, what would 
be your mode of living?” I questioned. 

“That all depends upon your idea of 
what constitutes a moderate income?” 
she retorted. 

“$10,000 a year,” I suggested. 

“Unless we had the money with 
which to make a very substantial down 
payment on a home—preferably one 
we constructed ourselves—I should in- 
sist upon living in an inexpensive, but 
comfortable apartment until we had 
saved enough,” she said. “I would 
carefully budget our weekly pay 
check. 

“T would keep one servant—a com- 
petent maid—and personally aid her 
in the lighter household tasks. Id 
have a part-time cleaning woman come 
in about once a week to perform the 
heavier duties. 

“We would keep one car, providing, 
of course, that it would not peril our 
chances of getting a home of our own. 

“T should expect Doug to pay me a 


salary, and I believe every man should 
do that for his wife. Jt doesn’t make 
any difference if it be only five dollars 
a week, as long as it is money that she 
can do with as she pleases, and with- 
out accounting for to anyone. The 
husband should have an equal amount 
for himself, to spend as he sees fit. 

“About once a week, we would in- 
vite two or three friends in for dinner. 
That is something every couple should 
do, for it keeps them in touch with 
the rest of the world. We would par- 
take of other inexpensive amusements, 
for one must have something besides 
work day in and day out. 

“From the very beginning, I should 
buy only the best of furnishings, even 
though our home had a rather barren 
appearance at the start. I would keep 
adding things as we could pay for 
them. 

“Antiques, like diamonds, are al- 
ways valuable. If one cannot afford 
the original, a good reproduction will 
serve the purpose. 

“As we attained each new piece, we 
would begin looking ahead to the time 
when we would have the cash with 
which to purchase the next, and mean- 
while we would be shopping around, 
visiting exhibits, studying catalogues, 
seeking real bargains. 

“In that way we would be creating 

for ourselves a deep common interest 
in our home, and it is through such 
constant visioning and building that 
married folks keep their youth—and 
love. : 
“With shrewd and careful buying, 
money can be made to go a long way. 
I know loads of people who respect 
things only because they are costly. I 
have always been taught that it is 
smarter not to allow one’s self to be 
cheated. 

“Certainly, if Doug’s income was 
only $200 a week, I would not expect 
to live on the basis of a $400 salary. 
It’s a sin for a woman to go beyond, 
or even up to her husband’s earning 
capacity. 

“Yet there are those who go to ex- 
tremes, and who tie the house around 
the husband’s neck, and permit it to 
make him its slave. A man ean find 
no comfort in a home that already is 
three leaps ahead of him financially. 

“Debt creates an atmosphere of dis- 
content that seems to find its way into 
the very walls and furnishings of a 
home, and it affects the servants as 
well as the master and the mistress. 

“The woman who has a single $15 
dress, nice gloves, a neat hat and shoes 
is far more attractive to me than the 
gaudy clothes-horse who owns a hun- 
dred Paris-made outfits.” 


HE sage who long ago opined 
that man could not serve two mas- 
ters might learn something from Mary 
Pickford Fairbanks. ; 
Right now, while she is in the midst 
of her Pickfair construction, she is 
pushing ahead with her plans for what 
she hopes to be her biggest movie pro- 
duction. 4 
Frances Marion, the scenarist who 
recently has done such outstanding 
things as “The Champ,” “Emma,” 
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Domestic Side of 
Mary and Doug 


“The Big House,” “Min and Bill,’ and 
others, and who wrote so many of the 
Mary Pickford successes as well, is 
now at work on an original story for 
Mary, her lifelong friend. It was 
Frances Marion who wrote such 
charming screen versions for Mary as 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” “Stella 
Maris,” “Pollyanna,” and “A marilly of| 
Clothes Line Alley.” And this new) 
vehicle will be just as typically a 
Pickford yarn, Mary insists, abounding 
in humanness, in humor, and in strong 
dramatic values. 

She hopes to start shooting on it in 
the late Spring. 

But for the fact that she must travel 
into Hollywood for almost daily con- 
ferences at the studio, there is no let- 
up in her Vigilance over family affairs. 

The competent Maurice has direct 
command over the other servants, does 
the marketing, prepares the menus and 
looks after a dozen and one other de- 
tails at Pickfair, all subject, of course, 
to the approval of Mrs. Fairbanks. 
There is no problem confronting the 
major domo that is too small for his 
employer’s notice. 

Here is one of Miss Pickford’s favor- 
ite dinners as given by Maurice: 

Russian caviar on tomatoes, Scotch 
vegetable soup, ripe olives, Italian 
salami, toasted cheese crackers, Span- 
ish enchiladas, roast young chicken 
with giblet sauce, puree of chestnuts, 
green string beans, julienne potatoes, 
napkin rolls, green salad, alpine cheese, 
red currant jam with saltines, lemon 
meringue pie, black coffee. 


And some of her recipes: 
SOFT GINGERBREAD 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon nut- 
meg, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon baking soda, 
% cup boiling water, *%4 cup molasses, 
1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 1% tablespoon 
ground ginger, 1%4 cup flour. 

Bake in slow oven and serve with 
baked apples and Devonshire cream for 
luncheon. 


CHEESE CAKE 
2 lbs. cottage cheese, 1 cup sugar, 
6 eggs, % pint cream, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 3 tablespoons flour, 


mix with cottage cheese and add little 
nutmeg, 1% package Zwieback, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % cup 
butter melted, 3 tablespoons flour. 

Roll Zwieback fine with one cup 
sugar, one teaspoon cinnamon, 3 table- 
spoons flour and melted one half cup 
butter. Set aside % of a cup of the 
mixture to sprinkle over the top. But- 
ter a 9-inch spring form well, spread 
and press the Zwieback mixture on 
bottom and sides of form. 

Beat 6 eggs without separating with 
one cup of sugar until light. Add salt 
and one teaspoon vanilla. Into this 
stir well one half pint cream, then add 
the 2 lbs. cottage cheese and 3 table- 
spoons flour. Mix all together. Stir 
until smooth and pour into Zwieback 
lined form. Bake in a slow oven 325F. 
When the mixture is set like a baked 
custard cover with the *%4 cup of Zwie- 
back which has been set aside. Turn 
off heat, stand in oven one hour until 
cooled. Remove rim of spring form 
and place with tin bottom on serving 
plate. Sprinkle with pistachio. 
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-this new mascara is 


WATERPROOF 


Even the teariest talkie can’t 
spoil your eye make-up if you use Liquid 
Winx. It is the one mascara that’s really 
waterproof—that won’t smudge or run—ever. 

And how it flatters eyes! It makes your 
lashes look dark—long—full. It keeps them 
soft. Men are captivated by such lashes. 

Liquid Winx is easy to apply. Beauty 
75c at all drug 
. Orsend 10c for the 


authorities recommend it. . . 
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convenient Vanity Size. 
NEW ! Winx Eye Shadow 
Non-greasy. Skin-smooth. In latest Paris col- 
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The Boulevardier on Parade 


(Continued from page 59) 


baffled like N. Y. birds and make de- 
livery to double. 


Oa here the Sino-Japanese fuss in 
Shanghai was looked upon as pig- 


_tail-pulling playfulness compared with 


the World War possibilities on the 
“Grand Hotel” set. Five first-power 
stars—Garbo, Crawford, Beery and 2 
Barrymores— in battle for close-ups. 
It might easily result in the collapse 
of Western civilization, Hollywood 
thought. To comprehend this you must 
understand our stellar psychology. 
With us, as with the Japanese, death 
is preferable to loss of “face.” 

Forsaking comfort and radio offers, 
I floy-gibbonsed to “Grand Hotel” set. 

Hello, everybody! 

By Jimminy Christmas, things are 
hot here. 

I talked with Gen. Wallace Beery to- 
day. In an exclusive interview for 
New Movir MAGAZINE he said a lot of 
things I can’t print. Here’s the cen- 
sored substance: “You know that up- 
staging old Lionel Barrymore. Well, 
today he edged over to me. and said, 
‘IT don’t want you to think me a e 
but I think you’re the greatest —_—— 
actor on the screen. I love you!’” 

I talked with Gen. John Barrymore. 
In an exclusive interview for NEw 
Movin MaGazIne he said: “I saw Lio- 
nel do a scene today and I said, ‘You 
———you’re the greatest ——-— actor 
on the screen.’ And Lionel said, ‘Why, 
you old , there never was such a 
-= actor as you, you old’ ———.’” 

I talked with Gen. Joan Crawford. 
In a interview for ——-— NEw 
Movie MAGAZINE, she said: “I think 
Greta Garbo the greatest actress on the 
screen today; it’s a pleasure and an 
honor to work with her.” 

I talked, finally, with Gen. Garbo’s 
Doubles. In an exclusive interview for 
New Moviz MaGazine’s Double they 
SEG | biboy aren aiein cis choo ” which, trans- 
lated from the Swedish, means “...... 

So, you see, there is hope for world 
peace after all. 

Still, I can’t get out of my mind the 
expression on the face of Woggles, 
Miss Crawford’s scottie, as sitting se- 
dately aloof, an unofficial observer, he 
glanced up at me and solemnly winked. 


UNCHING with Ramon Novarro in 
the studio commissary, I did la- 
ment that time which doth our charms 
alter should leave our vexing traits 
untouched. Ramon, once the mystic- 
ally elusive Mexican (and that was no 
publicity), is today a forthright, regu- 
lar guy in a sweat shirt learning to 
play football for his next picture, 
“Huddle.” Yet Ramon, dieting on to- 
mato juice and dreamfully helping him- 
self to sausages off my plate, was the 
alibi-mystic I-knew-when. He caught 
this irritating habit from Alice Terry. 
Always on enforced diet, Alice would 
resist the suggestions of waiters and 
then in somnambulistic trance help 
herself to every plate within reach. If 
she could have resisted while lunching 
with the Prince of Wales, she might 
some day have become Queen of Eng- 
land, Rex willing. Alas, Alice would 
trade a throne any day for a mess of 
potato salad. 
Though Hollywood has dimmed Ra- 
mon’s Aztec glamor, it has not robbed 
him of his wit. Speaking of the M-G-M 


policy of all-star castes in each picture, 
he remarked: “I can’t understand why 
they didn’t use us all in ‘Freaks.’ ” 

Shaking hands with Bill Haines, 
whom I had not seen in yeahs, I did 
remark the change in him, too. Once 
the capering playboy, William is today 
the most sedate individual on the lot, 
with the possible exception of Joan 
Crawford’s Wogegles. 

Incidentally, I haven’t encountered a 
personality in aeons that impressed me 
as much as Wogegles. 


While Ramon and I contended for - 


food, people kept coming to the table 
to ask: “What’s this I hear about your 
romance with Garbo, Ramon?” 

Ramon, more concerned with sausage 
than romance just then, replied, ““That’s 
what I’m trying to find out.” 

I didn’t ask, because I knew that if 
there was anything to it Ramon would 
lie like a gentleman; if there wasn’t, 
he might be tempted to lie also—as 
what gentleman wouldn’t? 


ONGRATULATED Clark Gable on 

his hfe story appearing in a local 
paper. I said I saw particular signif- 
icance in his earliest recollection: that 
of looking out of the window at the age 
of four and seeing a chicken in the 
snow, whereat he cried loudly to grand- 
pa to bring her in. 

Everyone is saying what a regular 
guy Gable is. 

Beware, Clark, they used to say that 
of Valentino in the beginning. | 

It won’t be long before they start 
finding fault with you. 

Already the Love Life Literary La- 
dies are bruiting that the Great Lover 
stuff is all fiction. He hasn’t cave- 
loved one of them. Not one has he 
turned upside down as Bill Haines, the 
big lover, did before getting sedate—or 
cautious. 

This reminds me of the girl who 
came trustfully to Hollywood, believing 
all the stories. After several months 
around the studio, she indignantly ex- 
ploded. “Say, ain’t any of you gentle- 
man enough,” she cried, “to insult a 
lady?” 


NCOURAGED by the success of 
“Arrowsmith,” producers see an up- 
ward trend in public intellect. And 
they’re not shirking their responsibili- 
ties, no matter what Mr. Dreiser may 
tell you. Among the stories for pro- 
duction are: O’Neill’s “Strange Inter- 
lude,”’ Pirandello’s “As You Desire 
Me,” Dostoievsky’s “The Brothers Ka- 
TET WAN HR, Wa IR 5 6 

It would appear that Hollywood, so 
long concerned with face-lifting, is 
about to have a brow-lift. 

The New Movi academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences herewith 
presents a trophy to Mr. Samuel Gold- 
wyn. Mr. Goldwyn is the producer of 
“Arrowsmith.” It was he who started 
Eminent Authors migrating toward 
Hollywood. While the venture was not 
highly profitable to him, it was to the 
industry. Writers learned something 
about the business, were stimulated to 
contribute by the high rewards. Mr. 
Goldwyn has many successes to his 
credit. Still more to his credit are 
some of his noble mistakes. 

Irving Thalberg is another producer 
who deserves a trophy. A flock of 
them, in fact. When better pictures 
are wanted Mr. Thalberg will make 
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them. I can no longer work myself into 
raves about stars, but my admiration 
for this boy Thalberg never swerves. 
Like Mr. Goldwyn, he has been a pace- 
setter. I once said to him: “Too bad 
you have to supervise so many pic- 
tures. If you made only three or four 
a year, they’d all be great.” 

“Ton’t say three or four,” he replied 
wearily. “Say one or two.” 

Some modern Medici ought to take 
this boy aside, slip him a purse of a 
few million and say: “There you are, 
kid. Let’s see you beat Leonardo and 
Michael.” 


see New Movi medal for optimism 
is herewith pinned on the bosom of 
Richard Semler Barthelmess. Mr. 


Barthelmess is suing a broker for 
$200,000. 


NCE again Mussolini and I are in 

complete accord. Duce orders 
women to fatten up. The motive is 
practical as well as esthetic. He wants 
them to consume the surplus rice of 
Italy. 

If our capo di governmento had Mus- 
solini’s spunk he’d order the scrawns 
of Hollywood to quit their damaging 
diets and get busy on our surplus 
wheat. Inasmuch as the film femmes 
set the styles, the rest of our women 
would likewise fatten. Prosperity 
would return in no time at all. This 
seems to me much more practical than 
an anti-hoarding campaign. There’d 
be no trouble in getting volunteers 
from among us to make a _ house-to- 
house canvass examining the weekly 
accumulations. Stars who refused to 
plumpen could be barred by Mr. Hays 
and those who attempted to circumvent 
by wearing bustles could be arrested 
on the charge of attempt to defraud. 

More Paradox: Film stars starve to 
make money; millions starve because 
they can’t. 

Lawrence Tibbett is quoted as saying 
that it makes him angry if people do 
not point him out on the street. So if 
you want to avoid getting socked you’d 
better point when you see him coming. 

Mr. Tibbett also says that he finds 
relaxation for the muscles of his throat 
by saying “Blah, blah, blah, blah... .” 


I LIKE the Paramount lot. 
Lunching in the commissary, I saw 
Lupe Velez at a table surrounded by 
gentlemen. I waved, she waved. I’d 
always wanted to meet Lupe. 

Lupe made the rounds of the com- 
missary, seating herself, like a cabaret 
hostess, at each table where there were 
gentlemen. 

Eventually she wiggled around to 
ours and started to tell a story about 
a girl friend who had had an appendi- 
citis operation. The arrival of some 
ladies cut Lupe’s story off. Though 
Lupe does not pretend to be a lady, she 
is tolerant of any who do. 

“Come over to the set,’ she said, 
pressing our hands fervently. “Ill 
tell you later.” 

When I arrived on Lupe’s set she 
was in bed, a maid rubbing her feet 
while she memorized lines. 

So I went over to see Jack Oakie. 
He also was in bed, apparently sleep- 
ing, with cameras pointed at him. 

I decided I’d visit Tallulah Bankhead, 
but was told she was in bed working. 
F i like the Paramount lot. It’s rest- 

ul. 
(Please turn to page 112) 
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Gives Eyes that 
Come Hither Gleam 


Don’t despair if your eyes have lost the coquet- 
tish glitter they had when you were younger. 
For Murine, the safe eye brightener, will 
bring it back again! Although utterly free 
from belladonna and other harmful ingre- 
dients, it quickly imparts new life and luster 
to the dullest eyes. 

Another reason for using Murine is that 
it reduces bloodshot veins. Thus it soon 
clears up the unsightly redness which fol- 
lows motoring, late hours, crying and over- 
use. 150 applications of this famous eye 
freshener cost but 60c at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Get your first bottle today! 


MAKE THIS TEST! Drop Murine in one eye 
only... . then note how clearer, brighter and 
larger in appearance it very shortly becomes. 


RINE, 


OUR 


EY 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


This Shows Way to 


« 


Now prove for yourself 
that gray hair is needless! 
A single lock snipped from 
hair is all you need. This way you see results 
without slightest risk. Just comb on clear 
liquid. Gray goes. Youthful color comes— 
black, brown, auburn, blonde. Entirely 
SAFE. Hair stays soft—takes curl or wave. 
Nothing to wash orrub offon clothing. Ask 
your druggist for full-sized bottle on money- 
back guarantee. Or make the free test. 
Coupon Brings Free Outfit—millions 


haye sent for it... Why hesitate? You risk 
nothing —pay nothing ... Just mail coupon. 


---MARY T. GOLDMAN’ -- + 
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If Garbo is as sick of all the Garbosh 
being printed as I am, she'll go back 
to Sweden. The stuff about her being 
in love with each leading man, of hav- 
ing no friends, attending no parties, 
muttering “It is I, Garbo.” 

Greta has friends, does attend par- 
ties, does not fall in love with leading 
men, never says “I, Garbo.” 

I could also give the lie to the story 
about her which claimed she made use 
of Stiller and Gilbert to advance her 
career. 

I’m just warning you. 
and our address is Sweden. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to a pretty swell 
weekly in New York writes for 
information about Clark Gable. Says 
she can’t get any copy back there be- 
cause everyone seems to like him. “Is 
it true,” she asks, “that he has false 


Keep it up 


mean all of them?” 

No, baby. Jacket crowns, perhaps, 
even as you and I. But no false teeth. 
Nothing to bite New Yorkers with. 

But perhaps your dental weekly 
would be interested in Polly Moran. 
I’m told she has. 

_I do not contend that stars have a 
right to their private lives. Goldfish 
never chose the bowl, but movie stars 
did. If they didn’t want to be exh‘bi- 
tionists, why didn’t they stick to the 
ribbons, the trays and the dishes? 

But as a reporter I resent the cur- 
rent tabloid gossip about movie stars. 
The stuff about who kisses who and 
when’ll they have a baby. On reading 
it I’m confronted with the question: Is 
a reporter’s place under the bed? For 
myself, no. Would rather be on it. 
Understand? 

Born tired. 


teeth, I 


The Most Eligible Couple 


(Continued from page 8) 


honeymoon. People who are really in 
love—not merely infatuated—marry 
for one reason and that is to insure 
each other’s companionship for the 
future.” 

We suggested that Ramon sounded 
a bit pessimistic regarding “the holy 
bonds.” 

“Oh, no!”’ He hastened to reassure 
us. “I think everyone should marry. 
That is, everyone except the artist. 
And he cannot serve two masters— 
Matrimony and Art. If he is the true 
artist he doesn’t hesitate in his choice 
and he doesn’t think that he is making 
a sacrifice either, for there is no sacri- 
fice in art. 

“Greta Garbo is first and always the 
artist and I hope I am that, too. She 
has promised never to marry and I 
know that I never shall.” 


ING BES spoke with an intensity 
and conviction that defied argu- 
ment. 

“An actor has no right to marry,” 
he continued, “even if he were weak 
enough to consider such a step. He is 
public property, for hasn’t he literally 
sold himself body and soul to the pub- 
lic? Yes, I mean bodily, for first of 
all, audiences are attracted or re- 
pelled by his physical being. Nearly 
as many men capitalize on their ability 
to horrify as to intrigue. Lon Chaney 
and Louis Wolheim for instance, were 
two players whose sheer physical un- 
attractiveness aided and abetted their 
fine artistry. 

“A writer or a lawyer or a salesman 
can afford the luxury of a private life, 
but not the actor. To be a successful 
actor, a man must think only of him- 
self. His appearance, his diet, his 
characterizations, his rest. What 
woman should be asked to put up with 
so self-centered a creature? 

“On the other hand, consider the 
man who has spent a hectic day at the 
office and comes home, rightfully ex- 
pecting companionship, to discover that 
his actress-wife is off somewhere mak- 
ing a personal appearance or asleep 
for the night from the sheer exhaus- 


tion of a gruelling day at the studio. 

“No, even players, with their inti- 
mate knowledge of the exacting de- 
mands of their profession, should never 
marry. For they know that a tre- 
mendous amount of self-interest is 
necessary to get there in the first place 
and stay there in the second, and that 
their communion of interest will serve 
to add fuel to the flame instead of 
making for understanding.” 

We almost found ourself beginning 
to be glad that we were unendowed 
with a great talent, for Ramon’s views 
on the subject of artists seem so en- 
tirely sane and plausible. 


NG has just rounded out ten 
years with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
an unheard of record in cinema annals. 

At the completion of his ten years 
service, Mr. Louis Mayer invited him 
to sign a new contract for three years 
more, but he agreed to make two pic- 
tures and called it a very good day in- 
deed. He would like to do a “pal 
story” on the order of “The Champ” 
with Lupe Velez playing his younger 
sister, a saucy young Mexican Miss 
who encourages him to become a great 
bullfighter. Ramon has the yarn all 
worked out and it contains the tried 
and approved movie ingredients—lots 
of comedy, a tug at the heart, plenty 
of action and a colorful locale. All 
this, coupled with Ramon’s and Lupe’s 
talent should cause the box office bell 
to resound. 

But whether he is permitted to do 
this story or not, when 1933 rolls 
around it will see Mr. Novarro headed 
for an around-the-world concert tour. 
He will sing and dance, design his sets 
and synchronize the music for his spe- 
cialty numbers. That has been the 
ambition of this particular bright and 
shining star since he was a little boy. 

“But what would you like to have 
best—if you were not an artist, of 
course?” we asked, preparing to de- 
part. 

“Greta Garbo,’ Ramon _ replied, 
simply and reverently and, we thought, 
a bit wistfully. 
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bolshevist talk, Emma,” we snapped, 
just as Mr. Dawes snapped at Mr. 
Shaw. “If your tirades come to the 
ears of Mr. Conrad Nagel, he’ll refuse 
you admittance to the Mayfair Club, 
and then where will you be?” 

“Well, we can still swing in the Co- 
coanut Grove,” she taunted. 

“Mr. Hays will bar you from the 
screen,” we warned. 

“Oh, no, he won’t, not if this picture 
makes money. We’re working for 
M-G-M, not for Ingagi independents.” 


EALIZING it was useless to talk 

with an ape who was so obviously 
in the pay of Russia or Wall Street 
bankers or other anarchists who are 
trying to disrupt Hollywood, I de- 
manded to see Tarzan. 

“He’s upstairs,” muttered Emma, in- 
dicating the branches above. 

“T want to interview him. Isn’t he 
coming down?” 

“Why should he?” snarled Emma. 
“Garbo doesn’t.” 

“But Garbo isn’t ape,” I protested. 

“No?” said Emma sullenly. “Well, 
we'll ape her.” 

There may be some doubt as to 
whether Tarzan is a movie type, but 
there can be no doubt that Emma is 
a movie mother. Anticipating this, 
I had brought some peanuts along. 
Movie mothers are usually susceptible 
to commission. Emma snatched greed- 
ily, then shrilled: ‘‘Come on down, 
Tarzan.. Big Ape tuh see yuh!” 

(Emma’s lapse into Hollywood lan- 
guage at this point caused me to sus- 
pect she wasn’t the exotic ape she pre- 
tended but probably a Bronx zoociety 
dame.) 


ARZAN descended, 
as a god. 

You may be pardoned for not know- 
ing your Shakespeare or Brisbane, but 
for failing to know your Tarzana—no 
excuse. 

Tarzan, as every well-read person 
knows, is the son of an English lord 
and lady. The parents were killed in 
the jungle. Tarzan was adopted by 
Emma, who raised him as an ape. He 
developed into such a handsome muscled 
youth that Edgar Rice Burroughs, his 
literary father, made a fortune writing 
of him. From the proceeds Mr. Bur- 
roughs built a town which is named 
Tarzana. You will see the sign-post on 
Ventura Boulevard some twenty miles 
out of Hollywood. 

So great was Tarzan’s sex attraction 
that he wasn’t safe even in the jungles: 
the Hollywood producers found him. 
Universal made several pictures fea- 
turing the alleged Tarzan, a middle- 
aged gentleman with a chest as big as 
the U. S. Treasury. 

Recently M-G-M assigned W. S. Van 
Dyke the job of locating the real Tar- 
zan. Irving Thalberg, great M-G-M 
producer, had reason to believe that 
the true Tarzan had never been given 
to the world. 

Director Van Dyke knows his apes 
better than most Hollywood directors 
know their wimmin. He made “Trader 
Horn” in Africa and thinks apes the 
greatest actors, or vice versa, we forget 
which. Anyhow, when several Holly- 

(Please turn to page 114) 
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You can’t gett more | 
for your money 


in quality or in size 


It’s a real bargain—this Heather Cosmetiko. Like the other 
Heather Beauty Aids—the rouge, lipstick, powder, eye- | 
brow pencil, eye shadow—this mascara is as pure as can 
be, generously sized as youcan see—and it adorns the lashes 
with the smart loveliness you desire. To think it only costs 
ten cents (fifteen cents in Canada)—the mascara cake and 


Thrifty women use DYTINT to re- 
store faded colors. This superior tint 
is sold in one full sized package only 
—10¢ at department, variety, drug 
and grocery stores. But this one 
DYTINT package holds fifty percent 
more tint than other packages sold 
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lasting, deep and true. They are 
guaranteed to equal or excel any 
other tint if used according to direc- 
tions. Are you paying too much for 
your tints... when DYTINT will give 
you so much more for your money? 


Check any one of the colors in this list and sendit 
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expensive ingredients obtainable. Ex- 
quisitely packed in green velour and silver 
box. Unless you are unwisely extrava- 
gant you will choose and regularly use 
Vivani Face Powder. All the good shades. 
At Woolworth’s and other good toilet 
counters. 10c. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


brush ina dainty box! Try it and you'll discover it’s sucha bargain in beauty 
that vou’ll try other Heather Cosmetics. Sold in all five and ten-cent stores. 


HEATHER COMPANY, New York 
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EASIER TYPING 
FAR MORE SPEED 


Typewriter spacing uneven- 
ly? Action getting slow? Then 
do this—often! Wipe away 
that sticky, gummy oil on the 
rod underneath the carriage. 
Pui on a little 3-in-One. Now 
try the keys again! See the 
difference! 

Three-in-One is blended 
from three oils to do three 
things at one time. As it oils, it 
also cleans and prevents rust 
and tarnish. Try it on office 
devices; note how much better 
they work! Sold everywhere 
in handy cans and bottles. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 
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An Ape’s-Eye View of 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 113) 


wood actors were suggested for the 
part, Mr. Van Dyke snorted: “I want 
an Ape-Man, not an actor.” He de- 
clared Tarzan should be a perfect man. 
On hearing this, the studio scouts gave 
up looking around Hollywood. 

To find a perfect female is easy. 
Hollywood is the happy hunting ground 
of earthy Aphrodites. If you can’t get 
just the specifications you want out 
here you can always ring up Flo in 
New York. But the perfect man has 
never been exploited. Once Paul Swan 
held a beauty contest and voted him- 
self the beautifulest man in the world, 
but the world didn’t appreciate and 
he had to turn to painting—painting 
pictures, I mean. That sort of discour- 
aged the rest of us. 


HEN news stemmed through Hol- 

lywood that Mr. Van Dyke was in 
quest of the perfect male, every actor 
murmured, “Just the part for me,” and 
all who were disengaged bounded 
brightly to the lot. I’m afraid the 
jungle life has rendered Mr. Van Dyke 
a bit uncouth. When the local Apollos 
unveiled, he snorted, whereupon they 
indignantly threw on their wraps and 
departed. 

In disgust—or was it strategy ?— 
Mr. Van Dyke declared there was no 
hope of finding the Ideal Ape-Boy this 
side the jungles. Well aware of what 
it costs to send Mr. Van Dyke on a 
Safari, the studio executives called a 
conference. They had no sooner knelt 
in prayer than there was a scratching 
at the door. In bounded Emma. 

“T heard you was looking for Tar- 
zan,”’ she squealed. “Well, I got him 
outside. Talk fast.” 

“Yah?” yahhed Mr. Van Dyke. 
“Where’s this ape from?” 

“The jungles,” pranced Emma. 

“What jungles?” 

“Chicago!” shrilled Emma and sub- 
stantiated by hurling a pineapple which 
immediately lopped three supervisors 
off the pay-roll. 

“Bring him in!” shouted the execu- 
tives from under their desks. 

In strode Tarzan, attired 
latest jungle-string. 

Ten minutes later the M-G-M press 
sheets were screaming headlines: 

SIX FEET THREE IN HIS STOCK- 


in the 


| ING FEET! 


(The stockings were a concession to 
Will Hays.) 

ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY 
POUNDS OF SUPPLE MUSCLE! 

THE MOST PERFECT PHYSIQUE 
OF ANY MAN LIVING! 

Male stars on their way to work 
turned pale and gasped as one man, 
“My God, my successor!” 

“Another Gable!” shrieked lady in- 
terviewers clambering over the gates 
with their secret cameras. 

“Supple muscle, did you say?” panted 
maidens from Malibu. “Let’s ’ave at 
um!” (Don’t misunderstand: They 
only wanted to avenge the girls who 
were dragged off by Ingagi, by drag- 
ing off the supple-muscled Ape-Boy.) 


OP Re eUne by the Amazonian 
menace, Tarzan ran and stuck his 
head, ostrich-like, in the mouth of a 


whale. But the ladies weren’t head- 
hunters, and so poor Tarzan had to 
drag the rest of him inside, where, de- 
scending, he was entertained by Jonah 
until the danger had passed, and Mr. 
Van Dyke could throw some clothes 
down to him. Since then he’s been 
going about dressed to the neck and a 
muffler around that. The green hell of 
the jungles is not as dangerous as 
Hollywood for the sex-attraction. 

The only time Tarzan has shown 
fear was during this first. stampede. 

Indeed, when Director Van Dyke or- 
dered him to fight a lioness he rushed 
into an embrace with her. It seems 
he had known the Garbo of the jungle 
back home. 

Another time he was directed to lie 
down in the path of some elephants. 
Being tired, he closed his eyes and 
had all but dozed off when he felt 
something touch his breast, then his 
brow. It was the foot of an elephant. 
The mahout, in a panic, kept calling 
to her to step over him, but she rec- 
ognized him, evidently by touch, and 
insisted on giving him a gentle mas- 
sage. He opened his eyes, recognized 
her and then went to sleep. 

I don’t want to expose Tarzan. He’s 
been sufficiently exposed as it is. But 
the first time I met him he was in the 
pool of the fashionable Lido on the 
Champs Elysees in Paris. Under the 
name of Johnny Weissmuller he was 
known as the swimmine champion of 
the world. Although he hadn’t been 
revealed as Tarzan then, he had a 
jungle appeal. Les poules were crazee 
over Johnee. 

The M-G-M press sheets do not ex- 
aggerate. In the water he is Nep- 
tune, Jr. 


OHNNY told me that as a kid he 

was the human skeleton. He shot 
heavenward so fast that his parents 
thought they had nurtured a freak of 
nature. He resembled a eucalyptus 
more than any human being. One day 
in a Chicago park he saw a_hippo- 
potamus. He envied its build. If 
water can give a hippo a body like that, 
he thought, why can’t it fill me out. 
Throwing off his clothes, he dived in 
and stayed there until Bill Bachrach, 
swimming coach of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, decided to make him the world’s 
champion swimmer. 

Johnny has given exhibitions all over 
the world. While thrilling Palm Beach 
he met Bobbie Arnst, one of the love- 
liest girls to flower on Broadway. They 
married and came to California. Still 
concealing his Tarzan identity, he got 
a job with a bathing suit firm. For 
months he went around to municipal 
swimming pools, teaching the kids how 
to swim. He loves kids. 

“T’m not just telling you this for 
publicity,’ he said when we met again 
at the M-G-M studio, “but I’m glad 
I’m Tarzan, because the kids love Tar- 
zan. I haven’t any kids of my own 
yet. But I’m crazy about them. I’d 
rather make a hit with them than with 
adults.” 

You can understand this in view of 
Tarzan’s experience with adults. 

We think you’re going to like him. 
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Depicting the physical charm and attractiveness which 
chic slenderness brings. 


A half teaspoonful of Kruschen Salts 
in a glass of hot water every morning be- 


fore breakfast makes reducing a delight 
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Mrs. Ethel Smith, a nurse in Norwich, Conn. lost 16 Ibs. 
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An Ape's-Eye View 
of Hollywood 


Everyone out here does. He has clear 
eyes, sun-bronzed hair and a primitive 
simplicity that is a gush of jungle air 
in a carbon-monoxide civilization. 

“Of course, I don’t know whether I 
can continue in pictures,” he said. 
“Perhaps I haven’t the diction for 
talkies. You see, in ‘Tarzan’ I do not 
talk . . only grunt toward the end.” 

We said we didn’t think this a handi- 
cap. A grunt is understood by every- 
one, which is more than can be said for 
the gargling sounds emitted by some 
of our drawing-room stars. 


Vy en you see Tarzan trolleying 

about in an elephant’s trunk, tickl- 
ing the tummy of an indignant tigress 
and biting back at a bewildered shark, 
you’re going to be asking if doubles 
were used. Truth commands me to 
say that they were. The animals in- 
sisted on them. They wouldn’t take 
chances with Tarzan Weissmuller. 
The monkeys, anyhow, wouldn’t com- 
pete with him in all his tree-top stunts, 
and so midgets doubled in monkey-skins. 

The elephants, however, being the 
most honorable of beasts, refused to 
descend to the level of Hollywood. 
They did their own stuff as best they 
could. An elephant can lift only a 
hundred pounds with his trunk. Tar- 
zan Weissmuller weighs a hundred and 
ninety. So Tarzan offered to carry the 
elephant. Director Van Dyke didn’t 
think this fair to the elephant, since 
ever after he’d be branded a sissy. To 
show how decent Johnny is, he went 
into a huddle with the embarrassed 
beast and offered to hang by its tusks 
in such a way that he would appear to 
be supported by the trunk. I call that 
pretty decent. Few stars would do as 
much for a supporting player. 

-You can understand from this why 
the animals love Johnny. He got a 
few scratches and bites, but they were 
affectionate, not vicious. The only time 
Johnny got gooseflesh was when he had 
to swim in cold water. 

“We thought you were the swimming 
champion of the world,’ sneered the 
company. 

*“But I’m a warm-water champion,’ 
said Johnny. 

His pal the elephant, standing by, 
snorted: ‘Listen, big boy, if those 
yellow hind-leggers sneer another sneer 
I’m going to give ’em a shower that’ll 
grind their bridge-work to bits.” 

That’s how Johnny sans peur stands 
with the animals, us ape-boys and 
the jungle maids of Hollywood. In 
fact, we’re saying what a pity it is that 
Emma should have sold him into movie 
captivity. We mustn’t be too hard on 
Emma, though. She says the depres- 
sion has hit the jungle and while things 
are bad in this country, too, a monkey 
can always get a job in Hollywood. 
Wasn’t “Monkey Business” the hit of 
last year? 


, 


Next month New Movie Magazine 
presents "De Mille the Democrat,” by 


Elsie Janis, the most intimate revela- 
tion of De Mille that any film maga- 
zine has ever published. 
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BEAUTY OF YOUR FACE 
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your hands soft and smooth. 


Barrington 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 


No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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Clearer, Whiter 


An irresistible, velvety, smooth, 
ivory-white skin can be yours. 
To clear the complexion of ruinous, unnat- 
ural impurities, blackheads and freckles, 
Nadinola Cream is the simple, quick and 
satisfactory method. 

Get a big 50c jar of Nadinola Bleaching 
Cream at any cosmetic counter. Begin 
using it tonight and expect prompt results. 
Money back guarantee in every package. 


Ne linol 
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Tyree’s combines positive germicidal action 
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It is soothing, healing and pleasant to use. 
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Ask for Tyree’s Antiseptic Powder at your 
drug store. Directions with every package. 
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How | Discovered Chevalier 


(Continued from page 25) 


and M. Montcharmont wanted me, so 
he dashed back to France, and Maurice 
“signed them papers.” I’m sure the 
name Elsie Janis meant nothing in his 
young life, but he was not adverse to 
leaving the stuffy little theatre for a 
leading role and a larger salary! 

I was to open in September, War 
was declared in August, and Maurice 
was among the first to join the cast of 
“The Big Show.” My opening was 
postponed—but only for a little while, 
for of course, M. Montcharmont said, 
the War couldn’t possibly last more 
than three months! It was three years 
before I saw Maurice again. He was 
reported killed and I grieved selfishly, 
thinking I had been personally “gypped” 
out of a leading man by the Germans. 

He was then reported living, but 
very badly wounded. I worried about 
him as if he were an old friend and 
whispered hopefully to myself, “Ill get 
him yet!” Then came the authentic in- 
formation that he had been taken 
prisoner when the enemy “occupied” 
a hospital during one of their advances. 
“At least he is safe,” I thought and 
went on with still another ambition to 
win the War. The next time I heard 
of him was upon my arrival in France 
to play my little part in the American 
version of “The Big Show,” under the 
direction of General John G. Pershing. 
Maurice had escaped from the prison 
camp in Germany and was appearing 
at the Casino de Paris with Mistin- 
guette, the Queen of French Music 
Halls. Needless to say we were in a 
box on our second night in the City 
of Light! Its inecandescence had been 
dimmed by Air Raids, but its spirit 
was undaunted. 

The theatre was packed. Maurice 
was giving the Queen a good run for 
her throne. He had learned to speak 
English during his eighteen months 
imprisonment and in one scene played 
an American sailor, which completely 
won all the Americans in the audience. 
While they were cheering the one thing 
in the show that they really could un- 
derstand, outside of Mistinguette’s de- 
lectable legs, I was thinking what a 
success he would have in England and 
America, or Timbuctoo, for that matter, 
and wondering how one approaches a 
Chevalier without bumping into a 
Queen. The next day I got my first 
route on the A. E. F. circuit, and for- 
got everything in connection with the 
theatre for over seven months. 

In September, 1918, when our bank 
roll was looking more like a cheese 
straw, it was decided to go over to 
England for three months, acquire 
some supplementary dough and rejoin 
General Pershing’s “Company” for its 
entree into Berlin which was slated 
for early spring. 

Before leaving Paris we went again 
to the Casino where Maurice, seven 
months nearer to the Throne, was still 
supporting the Queen. 


HEN Fate or Destiny or one of 

those agents introduced me to 
Maurice! I was walking along the 
Rue de Rivoli toward the Hotel Crillon 
in the Place de la Concorde. At the 
Rue Royal, waiting for a traffic signal, 
was a very large, extremely expensive, 
and exceedingly open automobile. In 
it were Mistinguette, Maurice and 


Charles Cochran, the London The- 
atrical Manager. The gendarme said 
“Go!” They did and so did I right to 


the curb stone to see if by any chance 
they were going to the Crillon. I had 
a hunch that Mr. Cochran might be 
stopping there, and I was right! I’ve 
never told this to Maurice or Mistin- 
guette, but I made that block from the 
Rue Royal to the Hotel in less than 
nothing flat and arrived breathless in 
the small lobby to find them waiting 
for the elevator. 

If you have ever waited for a French 
elevator you know that there is plenty 
of time for most anything to happen. 
I did the best bit of acting I have ever 
done in or out of the theatre which 
isn’t saying much, but it “clicked” that 


time. 

“Well! Mr. Cochran,” I said, wax- 
ing cryptic and original. ‘What are 
you doing in Paris?” I concentrated on 
him, completely ignoring his compan- 
ions. 

“Tt is nice to see you, Elsie,” he said. 
“Do you know Mistinguette?” 

“T! I don’t, I’d love to,” I said and 
never was more sincere. 

“Hinchanté de vous voir!” said the 
Queen in her unforgettable raucous 
voice. 

Out of the corner of my ever ready 
eye I saw that Maurice was mentally 
withdrawing from the falsely friendly 
meeting of the two stars, American et 
Francaise. A design in the Crillon 
lobby carpet had attracted his atten- 
tion. 

“Maurice!” Mr. Cochran cut in on 
his textile reverie. ‘This (and ‘this’ 
meant me) is Elsie Janis.” He fol- 
lowed that with a few words of ex- 
planation in too—English French to 
explain my existence. 

“T have heard a great deal about 
you from Georges Carpentier,” Maurice 
said. The famous Chevalier smile was 
conspicuous by its absence. 

“Do you know the War saved you 
from playing with me?” I said in my 
best Parisian French. 

“Yes!” Maurice answered, without 
any apparent regrets. 

“Maurice! Here is the elevator,” 
“Miss” said, just as if he couldn’t see 
it arriving well behind schedule. 

“T hear you speak English now,” I 
said in the latter language. 

“Miss” followed my lead just to show 
that she could. “Good byeeee, I see 
you again!” She entered the elevator. 

“My English is very bad,’ Maurice 
said, making no move elevator-wards. 

“Won’t you come to tea tomorrow?” 
I gasped, fighting time and Royalty. 
“T’ll invite Georges.” 

“T will like to. Merci! A bientét!” 
Maurice said and smiled. Mr. Cochran 
followed them into the elevator and I 
stood wondering what had ever made 
me doubt the existence of Santa Claus! 
Maurice came to tea and I did not in- 
vite Georges. 

“How would you like to play with 
me in England,” I ventured, between 
two pieces of cinnamon toast. 

“T should like it, but I still have my 
contract with the Casino de Paris and 
my English is not yet very good,” he 


said. 

“Well, don’t forget that when you do 
play in London you play with me!” I 
said as he was leaving. 
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NATURALNESS IN MAKE- UP 
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Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
aud surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Y our friends will won- 
der how you did it. 

Stillman’s FreckleCream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
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How | Discovered 
Chevalier 


ND he did. In January, 1919, he 
arrived to play in the second edi- 
tion of “Hullo America!” which was 
already a big hit. He took the place 
of Owen Nares, a London favorite, and 
his embarrassment at having to sing 
a sentimental duet with me was only 
equalled by his consternation on meet- 
ing his first London fog! Maurice still 
considered himself a comedian who 
should fall for his audience rather than 
have it, at least the feminine portion, 
fall for him. In interviews he has 
given me credit for helping him. All 
I did was to insist that he was much 
more lover than “comic,” and he still 
does not know that I am right! 

Those rehearsals I will never forget. 
I don’t want to. Maurice in a strange 
fog-smothered city, rehearsing with 
strangers in a language which at that 
time he didn’t know well enough to get 
mad in, stopping in the midst of a 
scene and saying, “Je ne peus pas! Je 
men vais!” (I can’t do it, I’m going!) 
And go he would! There were times 
when he would pull that under lip in 
until he looked like a bad little boy and 
I was tempted to let him go, but having 
years before discovered that certain 
“quelque chose” that now earns twenty- 
thousand dollars a week, I got stub- 
born and he finally opened and made 
one of the biggest personal successes 
ever made in London. 

In conclusion, the other Chevalier 
that you do not see is the guy that puts 
the little quiver in the voice which 
makes you want to cry and laugh at 
the same time, when he sings a song 
like “Louise.” He is the one who 
shines through those twinkling eyes 
and says, “I want to make you happy, 
but if you want to cry I will under- 
stand. This twenty thousand dollars 
I am getting, it is wonderful, but if I 
do not make good with you it is of no 
use!” He is the one who, when my 
Mother passed on, arrived almost im- 
mediately, not to murmur a few trite 
sentences and leave, but to stand by 
and make me smile if possible or share 
my tears. A rock of strength or a 
pillow of sympathy! When we first 
met, Maurice had an ambition to make 
a million of francs and retire to his 
little farm in the country. The little 
farm is now a villa in the south of 
France, the francs have turned to dol- 
lars, but Maurice is still a simple soul. 
It is lunch time as I write and I know 
that if I called on the phone and said 
“What have you on your table,” he 
would say, “Bread and cheese, what do 
you think alors!” 


Your Chevalier will go on and on 
spreading sunshine that turns to even 
brighter gold, but that other guy will 
sit in a corner away from the crowd 
thinking and dreaming. Of what? Ah, 
you have me there! If by chance you 
had the courage to climb that wall of 
reticence and say, “I hear you are get- 
ting twenty thousand dollars a week, 
aren’t you pleased?”—the Chevalier of 
smiles would undoubtedly say, “Yes! 
It is Wonderfullll! I am verrrry 
’appy!” but the other one would prob- 
ably lapse into “Parigot,” the slang of 
his beloved Paree and say, “Oui! Ca 
va! mais je men fiche pas mal.” Which 
in case you are not up in your Berlitz 
means, “O. K.! but I don’t give a 


damn!” 
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BLUE-JAY 


CORN Ae GUD Maes 


FREE BOOKLET—‘FOR BETTER FEET’— 
A very helpful book; contains valuable suggestions 
for foot sufferers. For a free copy mail this coupon 
to Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

TM-5 
HIN re Neo raase e  ere es 


Sr Cel mre eet Se nn RN et ct ee ete eo 


City... ioe Stateless 
In Canada, “Address 96 Spadina ‘Ave. Toronto. 


Make Big Money 


raising Rex rabbits for us. Send 25c. for full 
information and contract, everything ex- 
plained. Send at once and find out about this 
big proposition we have to offer you. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
Route 1, Box 247 New Freedom, Pa. 


End 


GRAY 
HAIR 


Instantly, Effectively, 


Safely 


“T tried your hair dye the first time this 
morning and found it much better than any- 
thing I have used before. It is per- 
fectly natural and cannot be de- 
tected from the natural ERE 
—Mrs. C. A.; Ohio 
Damschinsky’s Liquid Hair Die has been rec- 
ommended and sold by leading druggists for 


over 40 years. Only one application neede 
Color will not wash out. Large size bottle 75¢. 


Guaranteed safe, no harmful ingredients 
T Use the cow a rie ae 
est to try on a lock of hair wii 
6 t promptly.Send only 
Bottle | O< 10c to ones postage and 
Only ise, costs. Plain pack- 
age used 
(auneeeaeeueeesuasacucursrercsersueriecessossens 
Carl Damschinsky Laboratories, Dept, A 
142 Bast 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed find 10c ‘for trial package. 


Name. 
Street. 
City State a 
Color: O Blond; O Lt. Brown; 0) Med. Brown; 
[ Dark Brown: 0) Black 
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Ai 
New as This Minute! 
Po-Go Lipstick 


and it lasts for hours! 


Thousands of smart American 
girls know imported Po-Go 
Rouge—adore it for its hand- 
made, French-made perfection. 
Here’s news! 


Po-Go presents—a Permanent 
Lipstick! And what a lipstick! 
Unbelievably smooth—exqui- 
site in quality—never looks 
greasy. It costs only 50c in an 
adorable modern case—in three 
smart Parisian shades. 


Po-Go Lipstick is very new. 
Nearly all drug and depart- 
ment stores have it—but if yours 
hasn’t, we’ll serve you by mail. 
Tell us your type, or choose 
your shade from below; then 
enclose 50c to Guy T. Gibson, 
Inc., Importers, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. pept 2s 


PoGo 
ROUGE & LIPSTICK 


Lipstick 5Q¢ rouce 50e 


Brique (light) _ Brique (naturelle) 
Raspberry (medium) Ronce (Raspberry) 
Cardinal (vivid) Vif (bright) 
Each a perfect Cardinal(very bright) 
shade: smooth, Saumon (faint 
permanent. for blondes) 


A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY j; 


The ST. CHARLES 


On the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue j 
Spring! Atlantie City calling! Yours for the 
taking—the world-renowned Spring 
air and sunshine. All auto roads 
Charles. Ample parking space. 

j Attractive rates and good foods at the St. j 
Charles add to the joy of a Spring 
motor jaunt to the seashore. 


Tonie of ocean 
lead to the St. 


Make Money? 


With a Typewriter 


ms, _—.~ 


29) Price 
Send NoMone 


Big New FREE Book offers world’s best make 
typewriters— Underwood, Remington, Royal.etc., 
refinished like new. Save over one-half Mfg’s. 
price. 10 days’ trial—Easy terms—10c a day and 

up. All standard models. Fully Guaranteed. Also 


Learn Touch P c , 

Typewriting FREE big money-making opportunities—no selling— 
easy, pleasant work—short hours—big pay- 

- 231 W. Monroe St. 

International Typewriter Exch., Dept. 593, Chicago 
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Return of the Vampire 


(Continued from page 6) 


role. And vamps need versatility; no- 
body more. 

Besides that Miss Loy, a native 
American who has never been outside 
of the United States, possesses that 
peculiarly exotic “foreign” allure which 
has lifted both Garbo and Dietrich not 
only to stardom, but to supremacy in 
appeal. What other American actress 
has it? 

One of the first straws which shows 
which way the wind actually is blow- 
ing is her present role in “Vanity 
Fair.” She is Becky Sharpe who, as 
Thackeray created her, was about the 
ultimate in scheming, unscrupulous, 
blood-sucking vamps. For this part 
she has been “loaned” to an indepen- 
dent producer by M-G-M after playing 
one of the brats in “Emma.” 


NEES LOY looks as though she 
was born under a pyramid and 
cradled in a lily on the Nile. She’s got 
those amazing vampire eyes, the once- 
in-a-century kind that are hot and cold 
at the same time. She has hauteur, 
haughtiness; you can easily imagine 
her sayin’ “Off with his head,’ and 
then going in to tea without a quiver. 

She not only knows how to wear 
clothes, but knows how not to wear 
them. 

Her hair is naturally red—not the 
strident, henna-hued red, but the softer, 
alluring bronze. With lights in it, like 
the glow of the setting sun or an imp 
playing with fire. Her skin is white. 
Her eyes are unfathomable; there 
might be anything behind them—or 
nothing. When the lids are half- 
closed, they look at you with a veiled, 
mesmeric effect. 

Much of her expression is in her 
mouth. Small and sensitive, it’s one of 
the few mouths in Hollywood that stay 
closed most of the time. Myrna doesn’t 
belong to the type which some bright 
wit called “the adenoid school,’ going 
around with their mouths half-open. 
But her lips express the feelings that 
her eyes seem to conceal. 

She has the consummate poise of the 
Oriental—a poise which is too perfect 
to ever have been acquired. She must 
have been born with it. 

As a matter of fact, however, she was 
born in Montana and educated in Los 
Angeles. Her father was a real estate 
operator. Her mother was educated 
for the concert stage, but gave it up 


Hi when she married. 


YRNA has both the taste and the 

accomplishments of the well-bred 
American girl. She plays the piano, 
excels in social graces, rides, swims, 
and reads good books. It’s strange to 
have to say that she does not sit cross- 
legged on a cushion and nibble lotus 
leaves—but the truth is she prefers 
ham and eggs. 

Just one thing, apparently, made 
Myrna Loy what she is today. Her in- 
born, not-to-be-denied, insistent love 
for dancing. From the time she could 
walk, she danced. When she was still 
a little thing, she became a pupil of 


Ruth St. Denis at her Los Angeles 
dancing school. 

It was at Denishawn that Myrna 
Loy first discovered that she might be 
herself. That discovery was the mak- 
ing of her—it preserved her unique 
personality instead of casting her in 
the ordinary mold. 

There she learned that she didn’t 
have to conform to the usual looks, 
dress and personality of her fellow 
pupils at the exclusive Westlake School 
for Girls. She was herself and could 
be herself. She didn’t look like an 
American girl. Perhaps she didn’t 
even feel like one. Then she didn’t 
need to be like one. 

You will notice from her pictures 
that she has an amazing freedom and 
grace of motion. When she stands 
still, she appears only to have paused 
in flight. And she pauses with an al- 
most sculptured beauty — remains 
poised. All that came from her train- 
ing as a dancer, plus her own natural 
ability, of course. 

Her ambition at first was to be a 
dancer. That was the goal she set her- 
self and towards which she worked. 
And her theatrical career did begin as 
a dancer—in the prologues at Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theatre in Hollywood. 


ie was there, in 1925, that Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Valentino saw her. 

Natacha Rambova Valentino, above 
all things, was a connoisseur of beauty. 
Her really great work was done as a 
designer of costumes and sets. She 
understood and loved the picturesque, 
the exotic, the bizarre. You perhaps 
remember that it was she who de- 
signed the backgrounds for Nazimova’s 
“Salome” and for Rudy’s “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” 

She picked Myrna Loy out of the 
prologues and put her in her own pro- 
duction “What Price Beauty?” Inci- 
dentally, it was that production which 
brought about the final breach between 
Valentino and herself. 

Since then Myrna has been vamping 
steadily, with the aforesaid exceptions 
of “Emma” and “Trans-Atlantic.” She 
did it in such pictures as “Don Juan,” 
with John Barrymore, “Renegades,” 
with Warner Baxter, “The Last of the 
Duanes,” “The Desert Song,” “The 
Great Divide,” “The Squall” and others, 
all previously to her big hit in “The 
Connecticut Yankee.” . 

Miss Loy is single and lives in 
Beverly Hills with her mother. A quiet, 
confident, self-contained young lady, 
not at all addicted to vamping off 
screen. As yet she hasn’t even been 
engaged, in fact, which is quite remark- 
able for a red-head. 

Asked about vamping as one of the 
major arts—professionally, of course— 
she said: “It isn’t a thing one can 
explain, is it? Every man is different, 
but aren’t all men alike? You have to 
take both those things into considera- 
tion, and I’d rather do a thing than 
talk about it.” 

Which doesn’t leave much for even 
Cleopatra to say. 


Elsie Janis, Jim Tully, and Herb Howe contribute regularly 


to The New Movie Magazine. 
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| | 
YOUR 
FORTUNE] 


Indeed, your face, your complexion, is 
your fortune—but it need not costone! 
For now, with VI-JON Creams, it’s so 
inexpensive to look your very prettiest. 
Think of getting big, generous 234-02. 
jars of these famous creams for only 10 
cents each—creams which have already 
fulfilled, to thousands of women, the 
promise of a smooth, 
soft, perennially- 
youthful skin! Start 
using VI-JON Creams 
this week—and see the 
results for yourself. 


VI-JON 
COLD CREAM 
VI-JON 
VANISHING CREAM 
VI-JON LEMON 
BLEACHING CREAM 
Quality guaranteed by the 
makers of Sta-BacCurl Set 


At Many 
F.W. WOOLWORTH 
STORES aa 


VI-JON LABORATORIES. . 


- ST.LOUIS 


LAIZ-FLA 


OUTLETS 
All You Need—Where You Need ’Em! 


Enjoy benefits of half dozen outlets at less than usual 
cost of one. Be your own electrician. No experience 
needed. Quickly, easily, permanently installed. Lays 
perfectly flat against moldings, along walls, 
under rugs. Safe, simple, economical, efficient. 
Made in 3 colors. Send for FREE book, ‘‘The § 
Home Electrician” to The William Herst Co., 
$20 W.Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Laiz-Flat banding, 5c a foot 
Onsale at 5 and 10 cent stores 


How BLONDES 
hold their sweethearts 


EN STAY in love with the blonde who makes 
the most of her hair. She does it with 
Blondex, the powdery shampoo that sets light 
hair aglow with new lustrous beauty—keeps it 
golden-bright and radiantly gleaming. Brings 
_ back real blonde color to stringy, faded light hair 
—without injurious chemicals. Blondex bubbles 
instantly into a frothy, searching foam that 
routs out every bit of scalp dust — stimulates 
hair roots. Leaves hair soft and silky. Let 
Blondex make your hair unforgettably alluring. 
Try it today and see the difference. At all drug 
and department stores. 
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BOX-OFFICE 
GREICS 


Bring Back the Serials? 


Chicago, Til. 

I wonder if you have very many re- 
quests by fans who would like to see 
the good old serial pictures back again? 

I am sure that many of the fans 
do. Remember when we were 
youngsters how we enjoyed seeing the 
“next episode” on Friday—and just 
couldn’t wait until we returned home 
from school so we could ask mother if 
we could go over to the neighborhood 
theater where we wanted to see what 
was happening to Ruth Roland, or 
Pearl White, or Neil Hamilton. 

We have serials now, true enough. 
But not serials of the kind and class we 
had years ago when they were enjoyed 
by both young and old. 

Can’t we do something to bring back 
that kind of serial? 

Lillian Conrad, 
4822 North Meade Avenue. 


Didn’t You See “Taxi”? 


Madisonville, Ky. 

It’s a mystery to me why so little is 
said of that splendid actor, James 
Cagney. 

He has been the life of several pic- 
tures in which he had only a minor 
role. He has been used as “support” 
long enough, give him bigger parts and 
more of them. 

Also, send Jim Tully around, New 
Movie, to tell us something of the 
past and present life of this vivacious 
young star. We can tell you of his fu- 
ture—if he only gets the breaks. 

(Mrs.) Jay Brown. 


Fredric Meets the Test 


Zachary, Louisiana. 
When I saw Fredric March in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” I thought that 
March is some- s 
thing more than 
an actor—he is a 
great impersona- 
tor and a genius. 
It seems to me 
that the playing 
of a dual role de- 
picting such a 
great contrast as 
this, is one of the 
highest tests of 
an actor’s ability. 
C. W. Shaw, 
Box 16. 


fe: 


We Wonder 


Erie, Penna. 

Some Hollywood directors should go 
back to button-hole making. In the 
picture, “The Mystery of Life” a scene 
showed a stone-age family, the daugh- 
ter was drawing water and she used an 
ordinary hardware store galvanized 
bucket. In “The Yellow Ticket,” action 
takes place in Russia before the war, 
yet the aeroplane the lovers flee in 
from the police, was equipped with a 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp motor, which 
wasn’t produced until after Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris. 

How come? 

Preston Ferrell, 
1027 West 30th Street. 
(Please turn to page 120) 


Petty Louw powder puffs are 


$TERILIZED-—making themthe 
safest for you to use. Made with the 


utmost skill, with a special weave 
that imparts a caressing softness. 
You'll play safe every time if you 


use a Betty Lou Powder Puff. 


lOc 


BETTY LOU 
JUNIOR 5c 


EY FOF 
MOE ames 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 

home making display cards. No selling or 

canvassing. Weimnstruct you, furnish com- 

plete outfit and supply you with work. 

Write to-day for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY, Limited 
955 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Insist on THE OR/G/INAL- 


(GOLTSCHALKS 


METAL SPONGE 


in the Sanitary Cellophane Bag 


_ Now twice the size for the 
4 same price. The biggest 
value ever offered. It cleans 
and scourseverything with 
q{ less effort and does not 
-| scratch—never a splinter 
S*. | to harm the hands. The 
choice of particular house- 
keepers. Get one todayand 
t| be sure it’s Gottschalk’s, 
=) “The Little 
"| Fellow That 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
2726 Mascher Street, Philadelphia 
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One Gray Hair today 


20 Tomorrow 


The worst of GRAY HAIR is that it gets 
GRAYER and GRAYER. Are you satis- 
fied to see your pretty hair go to pieces when 
your friends are “‘touching up” theirs with 
FARR’S, a modern type of preparation, 
easy to use, clean, odorless, not sticky? 
They use FARR’S with no thought of de- 
ception, simply to LOOK and FEEL their 
best. FARR’S is absolutely harmless. Gives 
the hair a soft, NATURAL, lively appear- 
ance. $1.35. Sold everywhere. 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 


-----—- FREE SAMPLE ————— 


BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping. | 


Callous-ease 
j >< <~, New Medicated 
OF MOLESKIN 
Cushions, Absorbs 
Painful Growths 


or sore, calloused, tender feet. 


Quick, lasting relief now, e 
Velvet-soft moleskin, treated with KINOX adhesive medica- 
tion ends pain of Callouses and corns soon as applied. Hard 
growths are gently absorbed. Antiseptic; cannot harm 
healthy tissue. Liberal 10c size sold in many WOOLWORTH 
STORES; or we willsend big, wide, family-size spool for only 
$1 postpaid. Many applications, to cut as desired. Money cheer- 
fully returned if not delighted with quick, permanent relief. 


KINOX CO., Inc., Dept. W, Rutland; Vermont 


a2 RIDMICE 


{IN SEED FORM) 


It’s easy now to rid your home of de- 
structive, disease-carrying mice. They 
eat RIDMICE seeds and leave the house 
to die. Easier than traps, safer and 
less expensive. RIDMICE seeds are too 


small toattract children or pets. A com- 

“€ plete exterminating job at small cost. 
HICKS LABORATORIES, Inc. 

433 East 70th St., New York, N. Y. 


{iN SEED ronm) 


KILLS MICE | 


Sold at the counters of 10¢ y 
some Woolworth stores. e 
Also in 25c packages at THEY DIE 
drug and department 
stores. 
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BOX- OFFICE 
CRITICS 


(Continued from page 119) 


Personal Appeal 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My respect and admiration for Con- 
rad Nagel deepened into something 
akin to idolatry when I saw him at the 
Loew’s Penn The- 
ater, where he 
made personal 
appearances for 
one week. 

From the mo- 
ment he came on 
the stage, his 
charm and warm 
personality en- 
deared him to the 
audience and 
made me feel. 
that here was an 
actor one could 
not easily forget. 

Mr. Nagel is one of the real men of 
the Hollywood colony. Since seeing 
him in person, I have read almost 
everything written about him, and find 
that the various authors agree on sev- 
eral things—namely, that Conrad 
Nagel is a wonderful actor, a true 
philanthropist, and his domestic life is 
exemplary. 

Miss Leah Epstein, 
20 S. 27th Street, South Side. 


Recipe Rave 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 

I have much praise to offer to Holly- 
wood’s own cooking page. I have tried 
many of the recipes and I must admit 
they are very appetizing, especially 
Marie Dressler’s fruit salad. Every 
recipe is easily understood. I am hop- 
ing I shall see some of my favorites 
such as Joan Crawford, Norma 
Shearer “etc.,” demonstrate their own 


dishes. Dolores Malone, 
311 N. Main Street. 


Niagara Scenes? 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

I went to see Marie Dressler in 
“Emma” recently and thought it a 
highly entertaining picture. I was 
very disappointed, however, in the Ni- 
agara Falls scenes. The reproduction 
was a farce. 

Why don’t the producers spend a 
little extra money and put something 
educational into their films. I’m sure 
a lot of us expected to see the genuine 
thing after all the difficulties that 
Emma encountered in getting there. 

Imagine our amazement, when we 
beheld them boating on what should 
have been a seething mass of rapids. 
And the river, which appeared to flow 
gently between peaceful evergreen for- 
ests, in reality roars through a nar- 
row canyon from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty feet high. 

Even if the producers can’t take ac- 
tual pictures, they might make their 
scenes a little more realistic. They 
may be able to fool some of the people 
some of the time, but they can’t fool all 
of the people all of the time. 

Betty L. Buse, 
17 Linwood Terrace. 


Cheers for Joe E. Brown 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Three rousing cheers for that most 
infectious of fun-makers—Joe E. 
Brown! His acting has ’em all skinned 
a mile. And yet, I really cannot call it 
acting. His performance in “Local Boy 
Makes Good” was just about the most 
natural, charming thing I’ve ever seen, 
and apparently he had a great time 
himself making that picture. Because 
of his superlative, realistic playing, the 
story takes on realism, zest and color. 
Not such a glamorous personality, that 
is true, nor possessed of Charlie Chap- 
lin’s tragic air, and Harold Lloyd’s buf- 
fooneries, but he scales the heights be- 
cause he has the courage to act so gor- 
geously nit-witty. So intelligent a fel- 
low, who can “put over” mild imbecili- 
ties, in such a straight-faced way, is an 
actor—and how! 


This is a real “rave” for that cavern- 
ous-mouthed, lovable actor; altho, to be 
frank, the movie itself, in which he 
was too funny for words, without him 
wasn’t so awfully much to rave about. 

Florence D. Sears, 
790 Marey Ave. 


Praise for Elsie Janis 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

Heartiest congratulations for “sign- 
ing up” Elsie Janis! That famous gal, 
aside from the fact that she is an 
actress of undoubted ability, can write 
like “nobody’s business”! Not only 
first-class fiction, but articles, songs— 
anything that enters that fertile brain 


_of hers. 


Her Clara Bow story, “There, Little 
Girl, Don’t Cry!” which appears in the 
March issue of NEw Movig, was as fine 
a literary conglomeration of humor and 
pathos and drama as has been wit- 
nessed by the writer in many a day. 

Maurice Jackobs, : 
4119 Westminster Ave. 


Wants Big Roles for Elissa 
Miani, Florida 

Elissa Landi is one of the—or I may 
be so bold as to say the most exciting 
actress on the 
screen today. In 
my opinion she is 
far superior to 
Greta Garbo in 
personality, al- 
though Garbo 
rates high in my 
favor. 

Landi (isn’t 
that a pretty 
name) seems to 
be capable of 
handling big roles 
as she has al- 
ready proved in the “‘Yellow Ticket.” 

I hope in the future that some en- 
terprising producer will realize her tal- 
ent, and star her in some of the superb 
productions of the year. 

(Miss) Edna Lewis, 
1326 S. W. Third Street. 
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How an 
UGLY DUCKLING 
found Happiness! 


LOW an Ugly Duckling 
found happiness; how a 
little Brownie led a gay, 
adventurous career; how a 
little girl named Alice had 
an exciting time in a fairy 
world called Wonderland; 
these are the youthful classics . 
which children can enjoy 

Tower Books. The type is 
clear and large, the illustra- 
tions the kind children like. 


Fond Parents, kind 
aunts,devoted 
grandmothers please 
note! 


The price is ten cents 
a book, plus three 
cents postage. 


Fifteen cents in 
Canada, plus 
postage. 


ADVENTURES 
8 R o Wy. N i 5 


TOWER BOOKS, 
Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


BOX-OFFICE 
CRITICS 


Gifted Miriam 


Franklin, N. H. 

A gifted actress? We think Miriam 
Hopkins is just this. She has the art 
of putting her personality aside and 
performing in a picture with the most 
finished realism. In “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” her performance was so 
true, so living to me out in the audience 
that I felt an intruder as she slipped 
out of her undies. Yes, Miriam Hop- 
kins is an actress, clever and wonderful 
in her parts. She has the dewy fresh- 
ness of a rose, the charm of intelli- 
gence. 

Mabel Sawyer, 
109 Pleasant Street. 


Straight from Scotland 


Newark, N. J. 

Just saw Janet Gaynor and Charles 
Farrell in a fairy tale picture entitled 
“Delicious.” That was my first and 
last view of that team. No doubt Miss 
Gaynor can act or she wouldn’t be 
where she is today, but for my part I 
like to enjoy a picture that makes one 
believe it is real, such as “Ten Cents a 
Dance” with Barbara Stanwyck, or 
“The Sin of Madelon Claudet”’ with 
Helen Hayes. Claudette Colbert and 
Joan Crawford are also favorites of 
mine, they play parts that could hap- 
pen to almost any one, but “Delicious” 
was just impossible all the way 
through. I ought to know for I came 
steerage from Scotland myself. 

Mrs. L. Slater, 
975 South 10th Street. 


Tallulah a Pioneer 


Norfolk, Virginia. 

The inevitable comparisons of Greta 
Garbo, Marlene Dietrich, and Tallulah 
Bankhead are more or less tiresome. 
While I consider 
Greta one of the 
finest actresses 
on the screen and 
I like Marlene be- 
cause anyone who 
can successfully 
imitate the inim- 
itable Garbo must 
be an _ excellent 
actress, I am 
tired of hearing 
Bankhead treated 
as a follower of 
these two. Tallu- 
lah was playing declassé ladies when 
Garbo was a schoolgirl and Marlene 
was equally obscure. In fact, Tallulah 
created the role of Iris March in the 
London production of “The Green 
Hat,” which was filmed later in Holly- 
wood as “A Woman of Affairs” with 
Garbo in the leading role. Please de- 
fend Tallulah—she’s a pioneer, not a 
carbon copy. 

R. Piercy, 
1361 Ocean View Avenue. 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 


ene dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Address 


your communications to A-Dollar-for- 


Your-Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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JEANETTE Wonmerora LAR STAR 


Her little Seen 


(Would you care to share it?) 


Nobody knows just what Helen does to keep her 
hair so attractive looking. Italways sparkles! It never 
seems dull (like so many other girls’ hair.) 


What is her secret? —You’d be surprised! Asimple 
little shampooing hint thata famous beauty specialist 
gave her. Yet you may share it, too! Just one Golden 
Glint Shampoo* will show you the way! At your 
dealers’, 25c, orsend for free sample! 

*(Note: Do not confuse this with other shampoos that 
merely cleanse. Golden Glint Shampoo, in addition to 
cleansing, gives your hair a “‘tiny-tint’’—a wee little 
bit—not much—hardly perceptible. But how it does 
bring out the true beauty of your own individual shade 


of hair!) 


J. W. KOBI CO. 
601 Rainier Ave., Dept. E, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send a free sample. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Color of my hair 


Look at your local grocer's for the 
foods you find in Tower Magazine ar- 
ticles and advertisements and give 
your menus new zest and variety. 


/FACEL 


i  ~introduces~ 
FRILLED EDGE 
Chee one | ee 


Unlike ceatnary tissues with raw edges, Facel 

is now made with a finished Frilled Edge. 

And Facel costs you jess. 80 sheets for 0c. 
® Chamois finish texture ® Leaves 
no lint © Easily disposed of ®@ Sanitary 
dust proof container. 


8O 125 Sheet 
Boz—15¢ _ cE 
SHEETS I 

: << 


ASK FOR FACEL CLEANSING TISSUES 


If you do not find FACEL at your favorite 5¢ and 10¢ 
store, mail coupon below with 10¢ for full size package. 


] National Cellulose Corporation Please enclos* | 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10 cents 
| Name. ... sc ecncccccenencswccccccccceccass esses un = | 
I POGWASS-ncopanoos soon doned soocsocsSyeasaosons ase | 
SAA Gro ES ONS SAC HS SOUS POE COC OOO FOU OD UO aso 1 
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TheBandwagonofHollywood Gossip 


fell from a ladder while making a 


scene. It proved so comical that it 
will remain in the picture. 
ARIE ILL: Marie Dressler’s 
L “rest between pictures,” may be 


a prolonged one. ; 
Her condition was more critical than 


her friends and employees liked to 
contemplate. 
OWN TO EARTH: Harold Good- 


win, at one time quite popular as 
a young heavy, has rented an aban- 
doned restaurant on the San Fernando 
Valley side of Cahuenga Pass and is 
growing mushrooms for market. 


Evalyn Knapp received a most 
business-like fan letter from a per- 
fect stranger. It said: “Just a line 
to ask you to become my wife.” 


Se Quite a romance developed 
between Phil (accordion pleater) 
Baker and Renee Torres while Phil 


was appearing in Los Angeles in 
“Crazy Quilt.” 
Raquel’s New York engagement 


failed to cool her love for Charley 
Feldman, attorney. 


ES-S-S-S? Stanley Smith, one of 
Paramount’s proteges, is head man 
now with Sylvia Sidney. 


Joan Bennett would like to mar- 
ry Gene Markey in the Catholic 
faith. In order to do this she must 
first be re-instated because of a 
previous marriage and divorce. So 
now Joan is a regular attendant 
with Gene at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Beverly Hills and 
has been studying her catechism. 


OURAGEOUS ANNA: TIl of pneu- 

monia, Anna Q. Nilsson recently 
spent five weeks in a hospital under an 
assumed name. 

She has been off the screen for more 
than two years because of an injury to 
her hip and she was afraid of what 
news of her new illness would do to her 
come-back plans. 

{ 


EAN INVADES CANADA: Jean 

Harlow, who is making personal 
appearances throughout the country, 
found time to act as “Mistress of Cere- 
monies” at a prosperity-boosting cam- 
paign held recently at Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens in Toronto, Canada. Cab Callo- 
way and his orchestra supplied the 
music on this occasion. 


Richard Arlen has a way of dis- 
couraging salesmen when they come 
to his front door. He opens the 
door and plays the deaf mute until 
they give up in despair. 


HIFTING SCENES: Rowland Brown 
walked out at RKO and left “States 
Attorney” without a director. Irving 
Pichel was removed from the cast and 
given the directorial post. Harry Ban- 
nister filled the réle left vacant by 
Pichel. All of which proves that scenes 
aren’t the only things shifted on sets. 


Marion Marsh is having a real 
vacation. Not even her family 
knows where she went. She wanted 
to get away from telephones and 
the studio . . and she did. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


OLD-RUSH DAYS: Ned Sparks, 

the frozen-faced comedian, was 
studying for the ministry when the 
Klondike rush started. He followed the 
crowd to Dawson City at the age of 17 
and there decided he would rather 
make his living without the aid of a 
shovel. In saloons he succeeded in 
breaking their hearts with such tunes 
as, “Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage,” 
at the rate of $200 per week. From 
there he came to the States and fol- 
lowed tent shows, carnivals, and thence 
to Broadway. Eight years ago he de- 
cided to give Hollywood a chance. 


Jackie Cooper’s got a mad on! 
His best girl, Mitzi Green, is now 
calling Frankie Darrow her boy 
friend. And Jackie, who has had 
a yen for Mitzi since the “Skippy” 
days, says he’s off women for life. 


| u ea NOTE: The Spanish 
Ambassador was to have lunch at 
Paramount Studios. After calling an 
executive meeting, it was decided the 
proper thing to do was to have the com- 
missary decorated with the flag of 
Spain. This done, they anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the diplomat. 

It was a prop boy who discovered 
that the flags displayed were those of 
the monarchy. And the Ambassador 
represented the new republic. 

Too late for any change, the execu- 
tives devoted their time to apologies 
and buck passing. 


ALIFORNIA COURTESY: During 

the recent “California downpour,” 
W. S. Van Dyke, always the perfect 
host, had a tow-car in readiness in his 
front yard, just in case any of his 
guests got stuck coming up his steep 
and muddy driveway. 


Fifi Dorsay spotted this on the 
marquee of one of these two-fea- 
ture theatres in the east: AMBAS- 
SADOR BILL COMPRIMISED. 


MBITIOUS RUTH: Ruth Chatter- 
ton prefers directing to acting. 
She has directed several successful 
stage plays in which she appeared, and 
is planning to direct two stage plays a 
year, in connection with her screen 
work. Her ambition is to direct a pic- 
ture. 


Spencer Tracy has a young son, 
Johnny, who saw his first motion 
picture the other day. His mother 
took him to see “Sky Devils” in 
which Spencer plays the leading 
role—a rough-and-tumble comedy 


at you Cought 
Pe aan 


15% of €ach prouth 


character who is prodigal with his 
kisses where pretty girls are con- 
cerned. When Tracy returned 
from his day’s work at the Fox 
studio that night Johnny met him 
at the door with the greeting: 

“Father! Terrible! I saw you 
kiss those girls!” 

“And that,” says Tracy, “is that. 
Evidently that sums up my screen 
career to date!” 


OOPS!: Greta Nissen and Weldon 
Heyburn are That Way about 
each other. Heyburn is the chap who 
resembles Clark Gable and comes from 
the New York stage. In the “Silent 
Witness” he treats the glamorous Nis- 
sen quite rough—in fact, is accused of 
choking her to death. The aftermath— 
Romance! 
When asked if she was going to mar- 
ry Heyburn, Nissen said, “Ill kill him 
if he marries anyone else.” 


Clarence Brown raised his eye- 
brows in astonishment when he 
read newspaper accounts of Dor- 
othy Burgess’ supposed announce- 
ment of her engagement to him. 

They had met ten days before! 


ORSES AND MOTORCYCLES: 

What price screen players? When 
Janet Gaynor did those scenes in “De- 
licious” where the polo ponies were in- 
volved, she literally scared herself in- 
to a state of illness. She is afraid of 
horses and always has been. They had 
to give her a week’s time in which to 
regain her composure. When Spencer 
Tracy did that fine job as a motorcycle 
policeman in “Disorderly Conduct” he 
had to learn to operate and ride a regu- 
lation police motorcycle. He became 
so afraid of the thing that he acquired 
a complex and the 560 pounds machine 
fell on him five different times. For- 
tunately, he was not seriously injured. 


When John Wray was recently 
signed for a picture at Warner’s, 
the publicity department asked him 
to fill out the customary question- 
naire which includes from place of 
birth to kind of toothpaste used. 
After two pages of questions, he 
reached, “What is your form of 
diet?” 

His answer was: “Just like my 
golf, No form.” 


ECONCILIATION: Twenty years 

ago John Considine, Sr., of the 
Considine-Sullivan Vaudeville - Circuit, 
and Alexander Pantages “had words.” 
The marriage of John Considine, Jr., to 
Carmen Pantages brought the two 
showmen together and they called it 
quits. 


Hollywood, used to seeing for- 
mer husbands and former wives 
meet casually in the company of 
their present sweethearts, none- 
theless had several tee-hees at Lily 
Damita, Sidney Smith and Florence 
Rice Smith. 

The latter, daughter of Grant- 
land Rice and divorced wife of 
Smith, made quite a stay in Holly- 
wood and, of course, everywhere 
she went there, also, were Lily and 
Sidney. 
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that Windovwvw Shade? 
why you must he wrong! 


said: IRENE RICH 
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T looks as if it 
cost five or ten times that much,” 
said Miss Rich. ‘‘It is an extreme- 
ly good-looking shade, and would 
look well in any room. I just 
can’t believe it cost only a dime!”’ 


Clopay shades are hard to believe — 
but they are true! They look like more 
money, and they wear like more money. 
But they are so inexpensive that you 
can have fresh, colorful, new window 
shades all through your house for less 
than the cost of cleaning old shades. 


Made of a tough, durable fibre material 
that is crack-proof, fray-proof and sun- 
proof. Not even any rollers to buy. 
Attach in a jiffy to your old rollers 
without tacks or tools. 


In solid green, tan, white and blue, and also in charming chintz patterns, as 


illustrated below. See CLOPAY shades at 5 and 10c stores everywhere. 10c each. NEW Clopay Throw-Away 
Available in solid colors and in attractive chintz patterns as illustrated below. Vacuum Cleaner Ba g 
(Clopay Window Shades are fully protected by U. S. Patents.) No more dirty, germ-laden vacuum cleaner bags to 


empty. Attach a new CLOPAY Throw-Away bag, 
and when it’s filled, throw it away! No muss, no 
dangerous filth. The cost is trifling. Requires four to 
six weeks of constant use to fill bag once, and each 
bag costs a few cents. See them in home furnish- 
ings departments of leading stores or get them 
from a CLOPAY home demonstrator... or 
send 25c for one bag and metal adapter which 
attaches permanently to your cleaner. Be 
sure to specify the make of your 
vacuum cleaner. 


Chintz Pattern No. 4 Dark Green Chintz Pattern No. 15 


Oia Way, New Way 
CED-R-TEX 2. sturdy: scien- 


tifically con- 


structed, full size, roomy, moth-proof bag 
for 10c. CED-R-TEX bags will protect 
your garments just as thoroughly as much 
higher-priced bags. Approved by Good 


Housekeeping Institute. At 5 and 10c 


CLOPAY CORPORATION. 1246 York St., Cincinnati, O. He Gay ea 


Don’t remove the moisture- 
proof wrapping from your 
package of Camels after 
you open it. The Camel 
Humidor Pack is protection 
against perfume and pow- 
der odors, dust and germs. 
In offices and homes, even 
in the dry atmosphere of 
artificial heat, the Camel 
Humidor Pack can be 
depended upon to deliver 
fresh Camels every time 


She smokes FRESH eisarettes 


-.. not parched or toasted 


ye you buy Camels you get fresh 


cigarettes. That’s why women particularly 
prefer them. 


Kept in factory-prime condition until they reach 
the smoker by the air-sealed, Camel Humidor 
Pack. 


The select tobaccos that go to make up your 
Camels are never parched or toasted. 


Cool, refreshing smoke that is mild all the 
way down, with no trace of parch or bite to 


sting the tongue or rasp the throat. The Reynolds method of scientifically apply- 


That's because Camels are made right and _ ing heat guarantees against that. 


kept right. If you’ve never experienced the delight of 


Made of choice Turkish and sun-ripened 
Domestic tobaccos that are properly condi- 
tioned; that contain just the right amount of 
natural moisture. 


CAMELS 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 
© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


a cigarette that has never been parched or 
toasted switch to Camels, then leave them — 


a ata: R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Are you Listenin’ ?” 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY’S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 
Camel Quarter Hour 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Prince Albert Quarter Hour 
National Broadcasting Company Red Network 
See radio page of local newspaper for time 


